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PREFACE. 

iWiTH the discovery of th^ electro-dynamic principle 
made independently by Varley, Siemens, and Wheatstone 
in 1866, the era of heavy electrical engineering may be 
said to have commenced. But its progress was at first 
Tery slow. It was fully twelve years later until, thanks 
|to the International Exhibition in Paris, the Gramme 
dynamo became extensively known ; and the greatest 
development in dynamo machines has only taken place 
Trithin the last few years. The machines which could be 
seen at the Electrical Exhibition in Paris in 1881 were 
all more or less of the character of scientific apparatus. 
They could hardly be called substantial mechanical 
appliances ; and English engineers were quick in per- 
ceiving that to make dynamos of real practical value con- 
flderable improvements of a purely mechanical nature 
I'^ere necessary. Since then a good deal of honest and 
valuable work has been done in this direction, notwith- 
staading the disastrous speculations of Electric Light 
Companies some years ago, and we possess now dynamos 
vhich in point of eflSciency can hardly be further im- 
proved. But there is still room for improvement as 



their weight, which in many cases appears to be 
B. It is a fact olifficult to explain that electro- 
lave hitherto been so much neglected, whereas, 
) have received all the attention. There are a 
of firms in this country whose principal busines^ 
Dufacture dynamos, but there is no firm of im-| 
I occupied exclusively with the manufacture of 

Consequently, when motors were required for 
ision of energy — as, for instance, in electric xtal-\ 
he only means of doing the work waa by adaptH 
aamo to act as a motor, and thus get a rough-and- 
rrangement, by no means the best which could be 
This state of things is gradually mending, as 
namo makers have begun to devote attention to 
ufacture of motors. In doing so they are forced 
Ion, for the most part, their special " systems," 

the conditions to be fulfilled by dynamos and 
ire different. This, however, is rather an advan- 
lu otherwise. Some years ago the first require- 
an electric company who aspired to get the con£- 
f the public, was to have a special system. Thie 
Ford was the key to commercial success — for t 
ff ow we have grown wiser. We know that prao 
■cess does not so much depend on the system, ai 
nen who plan and carry out electrical work ; &ni 
of a special system and the more of general goo< 
ring there is, the better. Many of the genera 
md even many of otu* ptofessioual brethren, regu^ 



PREFACE. VU 

electrical engineerings especially as applied to the trans- 
mission of energy^ as something uncertain^ mysterious^ 
ind as yet in the experimental state. It has been the aim 
tfthe author to dispel this impression by presenting the 
fldentific part of the subject in as simple a form as possi- 
He, and by giving descriptions of work actually carried 
oat He has endeavoured in this way to place before the 
leader an unbiassed report on the present state of electric 
tensmission of energy. 

May, 1886. 
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ELECTRIC TRANSMISSION OF ENERGY. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The transmission of energy and its transformation is the 
fnndamental problem of mechanical engineering. No 
piece of mechanism yet devised is able to create energy, 
but all mechanism has for its object the transmission and 
iraD8f(»rmation for useful purposes, of energy already exists 
hg in nature in a more or less inconvenient form. The 
more perfect our mechanical appliances, the better are 
tiiey fitted to direct the forces of nature to do useful 
work ; and in this sense the electric transmission of 
energy must be regarded simply as an improvement on 
purely mechanical methods already existing. But it 
is something more. It not only improves mechanical 
methods, but extends the field for their application, inas- 
much as it can, in many instances, reach nearer to the 
sources of power than any mechanical means. 

The most important natural sources of power are fuel, 
wind, and water. As regards the first-named, electric 
transmission can hardly be considered of any great im- 
portance for the purpose of reaching the source of power, 
for fuel, especially in its most useful form of coal, is so 

B 



2 ELECTRIC TRANSMISSION OF ENERGY. 

easily portable, that in most cases it is more convenient to 
carry the fuel to the place where the energy is required than 
to transform it into eneigy where found and transport the 
energy to the place of application. It has been suggested 
to erect large generating stations for electricity close to 
the pit's mouth, and work the dynamos by steam-power 
obtained from the small coal which is not worth being 
carried by rail. The current generated could then be 
sent along wires to neighbouring towns, and thus the 
energy contained even in the refuse of our coal-fields 
could be utilized. As yet this suggestion has not been 
carried into practice, except on a very limited scale, 
namely, in providing motive power for underground rail- 
ways in coal mines. 

The other two great natural forces, wind and water^ 
especially the latter, offer a larger field for the applica* 
tion of electricity. Water-power is only portable in a 
very limited sense. The great cost of channels, and 
the difficulty of providing elevated reservoirs close to 
those places where the power would be of greatest use, 
compel us in most cases to establish our factories close to 
natural waterfalls ; in other words, we cannot carry water- 
power to the work, but must take the work to where the 
water-power is. Where that is impossible or inconvenient, 
the power cannot be directly utilized. It is in these 
cases that electric transmission of power is of greatest 
value, inasmuch as it enables us to get at many sources of 
energy which would otherwise be wasted. The amount 
of energy contained in waterfalls all over the world is 
enormous. To cite only one or two cases. According to 
Herr Japing, the hourly weight of water falling in the 
Niagara is one hundred million tons, representing about 
sixteen million horse-power, and the total production o 
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coal in the world would just about suffice to pump the 
water back again. M. Chretien, a French engineer, has 
in a paper read at the Paris Electrical Exhibition in 
1881, given the total water-power in France as seventeen 
million horse-power, and has suggested, that if by electric 
transmission only a part of this vast amount of energy- 
were made available for useful purposes, an enormous 
economy in the consumption of fuel in France would be 
effected, and, at the same time, the hydraulic works neces- 
sary would also have the beneficial result of preventing, 
or at least mitigating droughts and inimdations. This 
suggestion has already borne fruit, although only on a 
small scale. Near Bienne, in Switzerland, there is a 
waterfall representing an energy of several thousand 
horse-power. A small portion of this power is utilized by 
a turbine, which works a generating dynamo. The cur- 
rent is conveyed by an overhead line, consisting of a pair 
of copper wires (270 mils diameter) to Bienne, a distance 
of about a mile, where it works two electro-motors ; one 
in a mill where silver is rolled, and where the power re- 
quired is very variable ; the other in a watch factory 
where, on account of the delicate nature of the work, an 
absolutely constant speed is required. The installation has 
now been at work with perfect success for over two years. 
Another instance of electric transmission in connection 
with water power is the electric railway at Portrush, in 
Ireland, where the energy of a waterfall is by means of 
a turbine and dynamo converted into electrical energy, 
which is conveyed to the line and along the rails into the 
motor of the car. There it is reconverted into mechanical 
energy and utilized in propeUing the car. Examples of 
this class might be multiplied, but these two will suffice 
to show that a practical beginning has already been 
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made in the application of electricity for the purpose of 
reaching some sources of energy which would otherwise 
be lost. If progress in this direction has not been as fast 
as might be desired, the reason lies in this, that installa- 
tions of this kind are necessarily of some magnitude, and 
cannot be undertaken as mere experiments. If a small 
installation of electric lighting were to turn out a failure 
in any particular case, the loss to the contractor would 
not be so very serious. The dynamo, the wire, and the 
lamps have all their fixed market value, and if they have 
to be removed from one installation, they can be utilized 
in another. Not so with the transmission of energy from 
some hitherto inaccessible source. The dynamo and the 
motor have to be built specially for each particular case, 
and the probability that they can be used elsewhere is 
small. The line and supports are expensive items, which 
have only value in that particular locality where they 
have been erected, and the works necessary for transform* 
ing the crude energy of nature so as to be applied for 
driving the generating dynamo, have also only a local 
value. In such cases the installation must be a complete 
success, or else most of the plant and work is a dead loss ; 
and it is but natural that capitalists shrink from rushing 
into enterprises as long as there is the least taint of an 
experimental nature about them. 

Another reason which has, in England at least, ope- 
rated to delay the electric transmission of energy from 
natural and inaccessible sources to more convenient places, 
is that in this country coal is cheap and water-power scarce. 
In France the case is different, and accordingly we find that 
the first experiments on a large scale have been undertaken 
there. Although it is quite incorrect to say, as is frequently 
stated in French papers, that M. Marcel Deprez has in- 
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vented the electric transmission of energy, or bas even 
invented any special system by wbicb tbe electric trans- 
mission of energy is made practicable, it must be ad* 
mitted that he has had the courage of his opinion, and 
has been the first to demonstrate that energy can be trans- 
mitted electrically over long distances. All scientists 
have long been agreed on the necessity of employing for 
long distance transmission currents of high electromotive 
force, but M. Marcel Deprez was the first to carry this 
into practice. 

Broadly speaking, there are two purposes for which the 
electric transmission of energy is of great value. The 
one comprises all cases where, as has been shown above, 
hitherto inaccessible sources of natural energy are by its 
means rendered accessible, and the other comprises all 
those cases where the source of energy itself is accessible, 
but where it is desired to distribute it to a number of in- 
dependent small working centres. In the first case we 
have to transmit a large amount of energy, so to speak, 
in one lump from the distant source to the place of opera- 
tion ; and, in the second case, we have to split up the 
energy of a source close at hand into a number of small 
fragments, and distribute them within a limited area to 
do useful work. In this case electric transmission of 
energy comes into competition with the more mechanical 
means of belts, shafts, wire-ropes, and pneumatic or 
hydraulic tubes, and the question whether one or the 
other of these systems is preferable, depends on the 
amount of energy transmitted, and the distance over 
which it is transmitted, as well as on many local circum- 
stances. Electricity has the great advantage of being 
extremely portable, and capable of having its direction 
and intensity changed with greatest ease. No mechanical 
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force can be detected in the conductor carrying the elec- 
trical energy such as appears during purely mechanical 
transmission with shaftings belts, wire-ropes, or in pipes 
conveying steam, water,. or air. The conductor is clean, 
cold, does not move, and altogether appears inert. It 
can be bent, moved, or shifted in any manner while trans- 
mitting many horse-power. It might be brought round 
sharp comers, and, having little weight, it can be fixed 
with greater ease than any mechanical connection. It is 
thus possible to bring the energy into rooms and places 
awkwardly situated for mechanical transmission, and 
there is no noise, smell, dirt, or heat during the transit, 
nothing to burst or give way. The power is, moreover, 
under perfect control, and its application exceedingly 
elastic. The same circuit which may be tapped to give 
many horJBe-power can, at the same time, and as con- 
veniently be used to work a sewing-machine, or other 
small domestic implement, and the power consumed at 
the generating dynamo is always in proportion to the 
power obtained from all the motors, so that there is no 
waste of energy if some of the motors are standing still 
or are working with less than their full load. In addition 
to these advantages, electrical distribution of energy has 
also the merit of being exceedingly economical. The 
commercial efficiency of dynamos and electro-motors sel- 
dom falls below 80 per cent., and is in many cases as 
high as 90 per cent., so that even if we make a liberal 
allowance for loss of energy in the conducting vrires, 
60 per cent, of the power of the prime-mover at the 
generating station can be recovered from the motors dis- 
tributed over a limited area. For instance, a steam- 
engine of 100 horse-power, driving a generating dynamo 
in the centre of a two-mile circuit, could deliver an 
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aggregate of sixty horse-power in as many separate 
points within that circuit. Apart from all considerations 
of nuisance and cost of attendance in the case of sixty 
separate small steam-engines placed throughout the dis- 
trict, which might be used instead of the sixty electro- 
motorsj it is evident that we can generate one hundred 
horse-power in one single engine at a far less cost of fuel 
than could be done in small engines, and although the 
double conversion necessitated by electrical distribution 
of energy entails some loss, there is still a large margin 
in the general economy of the system. 

In some cases it is found convenient to transmit the 
energy from the generating dynamo, not directly to the 
motors, but to interpose between the two a set of accumu- 
lators or secondary batteries. This is in reality an ex- 
tension of the system, and has the double advantage of 
providing motive power even at those times when the 
generating dynamo is standing still, and also of giving to 
the motor a certain amount of portability. Electric 
transmission of power is thus actually carried beyond 
the limits of a fixed conductor, or is even effected without 
the aid of a conductor at all. As a case in point, may 
be cited the propulsion of street tramcars by means of 
secondary batteries. Here we have a charging station 
at some place near the line containing some prime mover 
and dynamos, the current from which is sent by a pair of 
cables to the secondary batteries in the car which are to 
be charged. This is the first stage in the electric trans- 
mission of energy. When the cells are fully charged, the 
cables are detached, and the car is ready to start, and 
during its journey the second stage of the transmission, 
viz., that of the energy in the cells into the motor, takes 
place. By the employment of secondary batteries, we 
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have thus carried the operation beyond the limits of the 
cables. If the charging station is so situated that cars 
can enter it^ the process of charging can be accelerated 
hy making each set of cells detachable from the car^ and 
charging them whilst the car^ furnished with a duplicate 
set, is on the line. As each car comes in, its set of ex- 
hausted cells is replaced by a set newly charged, and can 
go out again within a few minutes. In this case the 
actual transmission of energy between the dynamo bltA 
the cells, which are placed in close proximity, is only 
over the space of a few yards ; yet this energy may, later 
on, be utilized over a very long line. 

A similar system is in use for the propulsion of small 
boats by electricity. It can be most conveniently applied 
in the case of launches belonging to vessels which are 
fitted with the electric light; for the same dynamo 
which works the incandescent lamps at night can be 
used to charge, or keep charged, the accumulators in 
the launch during the day-time, so that the latter may at 
a moment's notice be lowered into the sea, provided vrith 
a sufficient store of energy for some hours' run. When 
the launch is stowed away on deck, its accumulators can 
also be used for lighting the vessel, if a mishap occurs to 
the dynamo, or if it be necessary to stop the miachinery 
for some other reason. 

Examples of this kind might be multiplied to any ex- 
tent, but sufficient has been said to show that in the pre- 
sent state of electrical industry the electric transmission 
of energy is a question of great practical interest. Its 
application is not only confined to the transmission of 
power, pure and simple, between two distant points, as 
commonly understood, but it enters more or less inte 
every application of electricity. 



CHAPTER I, 

Greneral Principles — Lines of Force — Relations between Mechanical and 
Electrical Energy — Absolute Measurements — ^Ideal Motor and Trans- 
mission of Energy — Practical Units. 

A PROPER imderstanding of the principle of the conser- 
vation of energy, which exists throughout the whole of 
nature, must necessarily form the basis of all scientific in- 
vestigation of mechanical or electrical problems, and of 
most of the improvements we might attempt to introduce 
in existing machinery and apparatus. In many cases, 
the fact that the original amount of energy remains un- 
changed, whilst the form in which it becomes manifest 
undergoes many alterations, is easily understood. For 
instance, if a locomotive engine draws a train behind it 
on a railway, we are at no loss to explain how the energy 
of fluid pressure of steam in the boiler is transformed into 
that of a steady pull overcoming the resistance of the 
train at a speed of so many miles per hour, and including 
all the so-called waste caused by deformation, friction, 
abrasion, and heating of the bodies through which the 
energy flows. The means by which, in this case, energy 
is transformed are, for the most part, purely mechanical, 
and sufficiently familiar to our imagination to allow us to 
form a mental picture of the diflferent processes taking 
place. Even the transformation of heat into energy of 
fluid pressure, although we are not able to represent it by a 
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mechanical model, has, through long familiarity with heat 
engines in one form or another, become comprehensible to 
us. With electrical energy, and with that of chemical 
action, this is not so. We can form no kind of mental 
picture of the process taking place in a voltaic cell where 
the energy of chemical action is transformed into that of 
an electric current, nor can we say what are the connect- 
ing links by the aid of which this current, after passing 
through hundreds of miles of wire, is made to impart 
mechanical energy to the armature of an electro-magnet, 
and thereby produce telegraphic signals. There is no 
mechanical connection between the sending key and the 
lever of the Morse instrument by which energy could be 
transmitted in the form of a pull, as is the case in our 
example of the coupling between a locomotive and its 
train, and yet energy is unmistakably transmitted* If 
we neglect waste, that is energy transformed in a way 
not immediately useful for the purpose in view, we find 
that the amount of electrical energy received at the dis- 
tant station is proportional to the amount of chemical 
energy used up ; and if we take the waste also into 
account, we shall find that the energy it represents, added 
to that received in the form of an electric current at the 
distant station, is again proportional to the amount of 
chemical energy developed in the voltaic cell. If we 
know the nature of the chemical process going on in the 
cell, we can always calculate, by the aid of electro- 
chemical equivalents, what total amount of electrical 
energy can be obtained from a given weight of materials. 
Similarly there exists a definite and constant propor- 
tion between electrical and mechanical energy. The re- 
lation between the two is somewhat complicated by the 
development of heat, which, indeed, is inseparable from 
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electric phenomena, but if we make due allowance for the 
energy wasted in heat, we shall find that a given amount 
of electrical energy will always produce the same amount 
of mechanical energ:y, irrespective of the time required, 
or the exact manner of transformation. Although we 
cannot say what are the connecting links between electric 
current and mechanical force, experiment shows that cer- 
tain definite relations exist, and we can, on the basis of 
experimental facts, conceive a mental picture or model by 
the aid of which these relations are represented in a fami- 
liar form. Such a mental picture is the conception of 
magnetic lines of force', first introduced by Faraday. In 
adopting this method of rendering electro-mechanical 
phenomena tangible to our senses, wq make no assump- 
tion whatever about the reality of the lines of force. 
Whether they actually exist is a matter of total indif- 
ference ; but since all the experiments we can make are 
compatible with that conception, and since it enables us 
not only to explain experimental facts, but also to bring 
them within the region of actual measurement and calcu- 
lation, it is convenient to make the theory of magnetic 
lines offeree the basis of electro-mechanical investigations. 
If a sheet of paper be laid over a straight steel magnet 
having opposite poles at its ends, and sprinkled with iron 
filings, it will be found that these arrange themselves in 
curves, which we take to be the magnetic lines of 
force,^ Fig. 1. Each of these lines form a closed curve 

^ A yery convenient way of fixing these curves is by the aid of a sheet of 
glass, the surface of which has been coated with a thin layer of paraffin. 
The glass is laid over the magnet, then sprinkled, and carefmly lifted off so 
as not to disturb the filings. It is then gently heated, when the paraffin 
melts, and upon cooling again the iron filings are fixed to the glass by the 
coating of paraffin. The glass plate may then be handled as if it were a 
drawing, and the curves can be reproduced by photography. The drawing 
in the text has been obtained in this manner. 
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issuing from a point at one end of the mogDet, and enter- 
ing at a corresponding point at tHe other end. Some of 
the curves extend far out into space, beyond the surface 
' of the paper, and as far as they are visible, they 
appear as open lines growing fainter the farther we 
go from the poles. They must, nevertheless, be con- 
sidered to be closed lines, only so faint that we cannot 
trace them throughout their whole length. If the poles 
of oar magnet were two mathematical points, all the 
curves would pass through those points, but since we 



have to deal with a physical magnet, the poles of which are 
surfaces of some extension, the lines issue from all over 
these surfaces. To investigate the magnetic properties of 
these lines we can use a long thin mt^etic needle (a 
magnetized knitting-needle answers very well) suspended 
vertically by a long thread, so that the lower end of the 
needle is within a short distance of the paper, and free to 
move all over it. We shall then find that the lower end 
of the needle will be repelled by one pole of the magnet 
and attracted by the other, and in following the combined 
action of these forces, it will move along that particular 
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line of force upon which it was set on to the paper in the 
first instance, but it will never move across the lines. 
We conclude from this experiment that the lines of force 
are paths along which a free magnet pole is urged under 
the influence of the magnet. A free magnet pole of oppo- 
site sign would travel along the same lines, but in opposite 
direction, and, if of the same strength, it will be urged 
along with an equal force. If, instead of a long vertical 
needle, we take a very short one suspended horizontally 
in its centre close to the surface of the paper, the two 
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opposite forces will tend to set the needle so as to form a 
tangent to the line of force passing through its centre, and 
as then the two forces are equal and opposite, no bodily 
shifting of the needle can take place. But on whatever 
point of any of the curves we set the needle, it will always 
swivel into such a position that its magnetic axis, that is 
a straight line joining its two poles, becomes a tangent to 
the curve. (Fig. 2.) It should here be remarked that 
unless the needle is very short in comparison to the mag- 
net it will, when placed near one of the poles, be drawn 
right up to it, because in this case there would be a sen- 
sible difference in the distance of either of its poles from 
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that magnet pole, and consequently the opposing forces 
would no longer be in equilibrium. But if the needle is 
very short, say only the length of a particle of iron filing, 
this inequality between the attracting and repelling force 
will at a short distance from the magnet pole become 
omissible, and then the particle of iron filing will only set 
itself into the direction of the line of force in that place, 
but not move bodily along it. We may thus regard each 
particle of iron filing which has been sprinkled over the 
paper as a very short magnetic needle, and each line of 
force as a chain of such needles linked together by their 
poles of opposite sign — rii Si — n^ s^ — n^ s^ — and so on, as 
shown in Fig. 2. Imagine now that the particles in one 
such chain, whilst under the influence of the magnet, 
could by some process be suddenly hardened into steel, 
or that we had taken steel filings in the first instance, and 
then remove the magnet. We would then have a succes- 
sion of little magnets, whose poles of opposite sign touch, 
and therefore eliminate each other, with exception of the 
first and last particle of the chain. Here we would have 
a free N pole at one end, and a free S pole at the other 
end, these being a finite distance apart, and therefore 
able to exert magnetic action on other pieces of iron 
placed into their neighbourhood. But let each particle 
be turned round its centre (without however, shifting it, 
bodily) so as to break contact with its neighbour^ and we 
shall have a disjointed line of very small magnets. Fig. 3, 
none of which is able to exert any magnetic attraction or 
repulsion at a distance, because on account'*'of the proxi- 
mity of the two opposite poles in each particle, their dis- 
tances from any external point to be acted on would be 
sensibly equal, and consequently the opposite forces 
would be in equilibrium. By turning each particle so as 
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to thoroughly break contact with its neighbour, we have 
completely destroyed the magnetic action of our chain at 
a distance. If we had turned only a few of the particles, 
or if we had turned all through a very small angle, so as 
not to completely interrupt their magnetic contiQuity , the 
magnetism of the chain as a whole would have been 
weakened but not destroyed completely. We can restore 
our magnetic chain again by turning each particle back 
into its original position, and if this process should be too 
laborious to be performed by hand, we can accomplish it 
in an instant by replacing our magnet under the paper. 

Fig. 3. 
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when its line of force corresponding to the chain of 
particles, will pass through it again and swivel each into 
a tangential position, whereby poles of opposite sign are 
again brought into contact, thus eliminating each other, 
with the exception of the two free poles at the ends of the 
chain. 

According to Professor Hughes' theory of magnetism,^ 
what has here been described for a chain of iron filings 
lying on the sheet of paper, actually takes place within 
the body of any piece of iron or steel whilst being 



* ProoeediDgs Boval Society, May 10, 1883; also a paper on ''The 
Cuiae of Eyident Magneiifiin in Iron, Steel, and other Ma^^tic Metals," 
retd before ' the Society of Telegraph Engineers and Electricians, and 
reported in their Journal, vol. xii.. No. 49. 
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magnetized. According to this theory, each molecule 
of iron or steel is a complete magnet ; it is provided at 
one end with a definite quantity of magnetic matter of 
one sign, and at the other end with precisely the same 
quantity of magnetic matter of the opposite sign, and 
these magnetic charges are an inseparable attribute of 
matter like its gravity or chemical or thermal properties, 
and they can neither be increased nor diminished. In an 
unmagnetized bar of steel these molecular magnets are 
supposed to form a disjointed chain, their magnetic axes 
pointing in all possible directions, and therefore, as was 
the case in our chain of iron filings after we had rotated 
them, incapable of magnetic action at a distance. But if, 
by some means, it were possible to turn all the molecules 
so as to point one way, without, however, displacing them 
bodily, we would obtain a number of parallel magnetic 
chains showing free magnetism at their ends only, and 
therefore capable of exerting magnetic attraction and re- 
pulsion at a distance ; in other words, our bar of steel 
would become a magnet. It will be seen that according 
to this theory the molecules composing a bar of magne- 
tizable steel must be capable of rotation around their 
centres, and the more easily and completely they can be 
rotated, the greater is the degree of magnetization ob- 
tained. Since we cannot take hold of each molecule and 
rotate it mechanically, we must adopt the other method, 
viz., that of sending lines of force through the bar to 
perform that work, as we did with the phain of iron 
filings. This can be done either by the aid of another 
magnet, or by an electric current. The setting of mole- 
cules into continuous chains will be the more complete, 
the less resistance or internal friction they oifer to rota* 
tion, and the more powerful are the lines of force which 
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are caused to pass through the bar of steel. In very soft 
steel, or in soft iron, the molecules rotate freely, and can 
be set almost completely into continuous chains, but the 
harder the steel the smaller is the angle through which 
each molecule can be rotated, and the more magnetizing 
force is required for this purpose. In such cases the 
magnetic chains are more or less discontinuous, and the 
magnetism appearing externally is weaker. On the othei; 
hand, the molecules once rotated into position of magnetic 
continuity are not so easily disturbed again, and thus the 
harder the steel the more permanent is its magnetization. 
In soft iron the molecules will lose their magnetic con- 
tinuity as easily as it was acquired, and the slightest 
mechanical strain or vibration is sufficient to destroy the 
greater part of the previous magnetization. To illustrate 
this we may take a glass tube filled loosely with iron 
filings, which can be magnetized by drawing the pole of 
a magnet along it. We shall then see that the particles 
of filing which previously were lying in all possible direc- 
tions, have now become more or less parallel to the tube, 
and the whole appears more like a solid piece of iron of 
very fibrous texture. The tube has now become a magnet, 
and if it be carefully handled so as not to disturb the 
arrangement of the particles, it can be used as if it were 
a solid steel magnet, and all the usual phenomena of 
attr&ction and repulsion at a distance can be obtained. 
But on tapping or shaking the tube the particles relapse 
into their former confused position, and all traces of ex- 
ternal magnetism of our tube vanish. From this short 
outline of Professor Hughes' theory it will be seen that 
the only way in which we can act upon the molecules in 
the interior of a bar of iron or steel is by sending lines of 
force through it. The greater the number of lines, or the 

C 
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more powerful the individual lines which we can force 
through the bar — or, in other words, the gi'eater the 
magnetizing power — the greater will be the number of 
molecules which are thereby arranged into more or less 
complete magnetic chains, and if the metal is hard enough 
these chains in their turn become the seat and origin of 
lines of force, and can then be used to magnetize other 
bars. It will also be clear that after a bar has been 
magnetized, the space surrounding it becomes filled with 
lines of force which emanate from it Strictly speaking, 
each magnet is surrounded by lines extending into in- 
finite space, but practically they can only be traced 
throughout thiB space immediately surrounding the mag- 
net, and this space is called the " magnetic JieldJ*^ Since 
magnetic lines are not a reality, but only a convenient 
conception, we can adopt any simple way of expressing 
their magnitude, or, to speak more correctly, the inten- 
sity of the magnetic field at any given point. We can 
either assume that the lines are of different strength, and 
that the mechanical force with which a given free magnet 
pole is urged along any one particular line is dependent 
on the strength of that line, which may be different from 
that of any other line belonging to the same field ; or we 
can assume that all the lines are of the same strength, but 
that the number of lines passing through unit space of the 
field is different at different points of it. According to this 
assumption, the intensity of the field in any given spot, 
and the mechanical force exerted on a free magnet pole, 
is proportional to the number of unit lines passing through 
unit space at that particular spot. This is the more cou- 
venient way of estimating the magnitude of the mechanical 
forces produced by the magnetic field, but it must not be 
considered to be a representation geometrically true, and if 
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we try to consider it so, the want of reality in our concep- 
tion of lines of force becomes at once apparent. This will 
be seen from the following consideration. If, as we assume, 
a mechanical force can only be exerted by lines actually 
passing through the magnet pole, it will be evident that 
in case the pole be a mathematical point, only one line 
can pass through it and exert mechanical force on it. 
This force would therefore be quite independent of the 
density of lines around the pole. If the pole, although 
of the same strength, had finite dimensions, more lines 
would actually pass through it, and more mechanical 
force would be exerted. Experiment, however, shows 
that this is not the case, and that within reasonable 
limits the mechanical force is independent of the extent 
of the pole, and only depends on its free magnetism. 
From this we conclude that a strictly geometrical repre- 
sentation of the density of lines in a magnetic field, in the 
same manner as we might represent the density of trees in 
a forest, would be incorrect. We cannot pretend to solve 
the problem of finding a geometrical representation for 
our conception of the intensity of the magnetic field, and 
we must be content to use the term in its conventional 
sense, without having any clear idea of how it could be 
represented by a mechanical model. Yet this is no reason 
why we should abandon such an extremely convenient 
method of representing magnetic action at a distance. 
Nobody has as yet succeeded in explaining the action 
of gravitation, or has been able to represent it by a 
mechanical model. Nevertheless we find no diflSculty in 
using the conventional terms of acceleration, mass, and 
weight of bodies \h our calculations. We know that the 
weight of a body equals the product of its mass and the 
acceleration due to gravity. If we put strength of pole for 
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mass and intensity of field for acceleration due to gravity, 
we find the analogue to weigh in the mechanical force with 
which a free magnet pole is acted on when placed in a 
magnetic field. 

From what has been said above, it will be evident that 
we must define magnetic field of unit intensity as that in 
which a free magnet pole of unit strength is acted on 
with unit force. To define a magnet pole of unit strength 
we must have recourse to the well-known expression for 
the mechanical attraction or repulsion existing between 
two poles placed at a certain distance apart. The law 
has been established experimentally by Coulomb,^ with 
the aid of his torsion balance, and verified by Gauss,^ 
who used for the purpose a large fixed magnet^ and a 
smaller suspended magnetic needle. It is as follows. It 
M and m denote the strength of the two poles, and if they 
are placed at a distance, r, from each other, the mecha- 
nical force (attraction or repulsion according to whether 
the poles are of dissimilar or similar sign) acting between 

them is — 3-. If both poles are equal and of the strength 

3 
m, we have -3, and if their distance be unity, the force 

acting between them will equal the square of the free 
magnetism of one pole. The force will be unity if the 
free magnetism is unity. We find, therefore, the defini- 
tion for unit pole to be a pole of such strength that when 
placed at unit distance from an equal pole, the two ioill act 
upon each other with unit force. It remains to define unit 
force and unit distance. This might be done on any con- 
venient basis of the measurements of mass, length, and 



1 Wullner, " Experimentalphysik," iv., ^ 5. 
3 Wiedemann, <*£lektricitiit," iii., p. 116, ante. 
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time. In electrical calculations it is customary to use for 
this purpose 

The Grram as the unit of mass. 

The Centimeter as the unit of length. 

The Second as the unit of time. 

On these units is based what is known as the Absolute 
System of Electro-Magnetic Measurements. Taking these 
units as the basis for our calculations, we can find all 
other units of measurement, because they are all con- 
nected in some way with the fundamental units of mass, 
length, and time. We find thus that the unit of velocity 
is one centimeter per second, that of acceleration is an 
increase of velocity of one centimeter per second, and 
since mechanical forces are measured by the product of 
mass and acceleration, we define the unit of mechanical 
force, the Dyne^ as that force which applied to a mass of 
one gram, during one second, will give it a velocity of (or 
accelerate its velocity by) one centimeter per second. 
The mechanical energy represented by the force of one 
dyne acting through a distance of one centimeter is the 
unit of energy, and is called the Erg, Having accepted 
these fundamental and derived units, we can now proceed 
to establish units for the lines of force, and for the inten- 
sity of the magnetic field. We call a unit line of force 
one of such strength that if a unit pole be placed on it, it 
shall be urged along it with the force of one dyne. A 
unit magnetic field would be one in which a unit pole 
would be acted on with the force of one dyne. If we find 
experimentally that an equal force is exerted in all points 
of a certain portion of the field (as is the case with the mag- 
netic field of the Earth within certain limits), we say that 
this particular portion of the field is of uniform magnetic 
intensity, and we consider all the lines of force to be 
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straight; parallel^ and equidistant. A uniform magnetic 
field of unit intensity is therefore one in which every square 
centimeter of transverse section is traversed at right angles 
by one unit line. We can now determine the number of 
unit lines which emanate from a free unit pole. Before 
doing SO; a few words of explanation regarding this con- 
ception of a free magnet pole are necessary. It has been 
shown above that magnets are produced by the adjusting 
of their molecules into continuous chains ; and that, 
therefore^ equal quantities of magnetic matter of opposite 
signs are produced at the poles of the magnet. Experi- 
ment shows that it is physically impossible to produce a 
magnet with one pole only, and that therefore no such 
thing as a free magnetic pole can be found in nature. 
But we can get an approximation to the free pole by 
making the magnet very long in comparison to the 
strength of its poles. In this way the magnetic influence 
of each pole will be sensibly felt through a distance con- 
siderably smaller than the length of the magnet, and 
when investigating the magnetic properties of the space 
immediately surrounding one pole we can neglect the dis- 
turbing influence of the other pole. In this case the 
lines of force emanating from the pole under consideration 
will be straight radii, shooting out from the pole all 
around into space. Let, in Fig. 4, P be the pole, and iS 
a sphere described around it as centre, then this sphere 
will be pierced by the lines offeree, in points which are all 
equidistant &om the pole. Let r be that distance, and M 
the strength of the pole, we find the mechanical attraction 
exercised upon a unit pole of opposite sign placed at any 

M 

point on the surface of the sphere, by the expression -^* 

If, now, a second sphere be described around P, with a 
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radius larger than r by only an infinitesimal amount^ we 
shall have a spherical shell of infinitely small thickness^ 
within which the intensity of the field is uniform. Into 
whatever point between the two surfaces of the shell we 
may place our unit pole, we find that it is attracted with 
the same force towards P, and from this we conclude that 
the density of lines all over the spherical surface must be 
uniform. Since in a uniform field the force exerted upon 
unit pole in the direction of the lines is equal to their 



density (or number of lines per square centimeter of 
transverse section), we conclude that through each square 

M 

centimeter of surface on the sphere, there pass —^ unit 

lines. Now the total surface of a sphere of radius r, is 
4 5r r% and consequently the total number of lines ema- 
nating from the pole of the strength M is 



M 

4 TT r^ X —i = 4 7rM. 
r 



If the pole P, instead of having the strength M, were a 
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unit pole, the total number of lines would evidently be 
4 TT, and thus we find a second definition for unit pole , 
as a pole of such strength that 4 ir unit lines of force { 
emanate from it. This definition is evidently identical | 
with the following : Unit pole produces unit intensity of | 
Jield at unit distance. i 

Up to the present we have only dealt with magnets and i 
the mechanical forces exerted by them. It will now be i 
necessary to investigate the relations between an electric i 
current and the mechanical force it can exert when i 

Fig. 5. 




brought into a magnetic field. Experimental facts form 
now, as before, the basis of our investigation. Let, in 
Fig. 5, a be the cross-section of a wire passing vertically 
through the surface of the paper, and assume that a 
current is flowing down the wire. If we sprinkle iron 
filings on to the paper near the wire, we find that they 
arrange themselves in concentric circles around it, and 
if we shift the paper into other places along the wire, we 
find the same result. From this experiment we conclude 
that the wire throughout its whole length is surrounded by 
circular Unes of force, or as it is sometimes called, by a 
magnetic whirl. If we suspend a long thin magnet 
parallel to the wire, so that its lower end is free to move 
along the surface of the paper, it will have a tendency to 
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totate round the wire^ but continuous rotation cannot be 

^btained^ because the upper end of the magnet has a 

tendency to circle round the wire in an opposite direction. 

^f a short magnetic needle^ suspended in its centre, is 

placed horizontally on the paper, it will set itself tan- 

entially to the lines of force, and therefore at right 

les to the wire. Each circle of iron filings must be 

nsidered as a chain of small magnets closed in itself, 

nd if we were to lay a ring of steel around the wire on 

the paper, it would become a continuous magnet. Upon 

emoving the ring it would not show any external mag- 

etization, because all along, its molecules are in contact 

ith their opposite poles, but if we inteiTupt this con- 

inuity by cutting the ring open in one place, the ends 

vered will show opposite polarity when the ring is 

aightened out. If, instead of a complete ring, we had 

placed only a segment of a ring or a straight piece of 

steel at right angles to the wire, it would upon removal 

at once show magnetic properties. We see from these 

experiments that it is possible to magnetize a piece of steel 

by passing an electric current in its neighbourhood at 

right angles to it. All the experiments detailed above 

will succeed equally well with a bent wire, and if we 

employ a coil of wire with a piece of steel inserted at 

right angles to the plane of the coil, its magnetization 

will be considerably greater than where only one straight 

wire is used. The annexed sketch. Fig. 6, will give a 

clear idea of the lines of force surrounding a circular coil 

in which a current flows. The zinc and copper plate of 

a Daniell cell are joined by a stout square wire bent into 

the form of a circle, as shown, and since all the lines pass 

around the wire in the same sense it follows that the whole 

interior space of the circle is filled by a bundle of lines 
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piercing the plane of the wire at a right angle. A free 
magnet pole would therefore be drawn through the hoop 
in one sense or the other, according to the sign of the 
pole and the direction of the current. If a small magnetic 
needle be suspended in the centre, it will set itself at 
right angles to the plane of the circle and the direction in 
which its N pole is urged, is given by the following rule 
due to Ampere : Imagine a person swimming with the 

Fig. 6. 




current and looking towards the needle, then its N pole will 
be urged towards the left. If, instead of a magnetic needle, 
we place a non-magnetic piece of steel into the same posi- 
tion it will become magnetized, N at its left and S at 
its right end. It will be evident that if we approach 
the N pole of a magnet to the circle from the front, the 
side turned towards the observer in the figure, it will 
be repelled, and if we approach a S pole it will be at- 
tracted. The opposite takes place on the back. The 
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e would happen if instead of the circular wire tra- 
ed by a current, we had a very short magnet of equal 
eter. To put the magnet into the same condition as 
e wire its length would have to be equal to the thick- 
ess of the wire, and it would thus become a flat disc, 
»ne side of which we assume to be covered with N mag- 
etic matter, and the other side with an equal amount of 
S magnetic matter. By properly choosing the amount of 
magnetism distributed over the discs, we can obtain a 
magnet which in its action at a distance is absolutely 
equivalent to the circular current, and such a magnet is 
called the equivalent magnetic shell. The action which a 
physical magnet or a magnetic shell equivalent to a 
closed current can exert at a distance is most conveniently 
expressed by the magnetic moment^ that is the product of 
strength of poles with their distance. A magnet one 
centimeter long having unit poles has unit moment. 
Experiment shows that the magnetic moment of a plane 
closed circuit is equal to the product of area enclosed by 
the current and strength of the current, and we can 
therefore define unit current as that current which flowing 
in a plane circuit is equivalent to a magnetic shell tha moment 
of which is numerically equal to the area of the circuit. Let 
in Fig. ly a b represent the cross-section through a cir- 
cular conductor of radius, r, traversed by a current, c, 
and m, a magnet pole placed at a distance, d, from the 
centre of the coil, then it is found experimentally that 
each element of the conductor exerts a force on the 
magnet pole which is numerically equal to the product of 
strength of current by length of element, by strength of 
pole divided by the square of the distance ; and the direc- 
tion of which is at right angles to the plane passing 
through the element and through the magnet pole. The 
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force due to the element^ d ly situate at b, is therefore 

m f. and its amount is rf jP = ^^-r — \ The horizontal 
^ d^ + r* 

component of this force is evidently d JH"= d F 

and since the same holds good for any element along the 

circle, we find the total force by integration between the 

2 9r r* 
limits and 2 «■ r H = cm. 



(rf" + r») 



3. 

2 



Fig. 7. 




If the magnet pole lies in the centre of the coil, d -= o, 

and the force is evidently H = - — '- • 

r 

This equation provides another definition for unit 
cuiTent. It will be seen that if m, r and c are equal to 
unity, H is equal to 2 «■, and we may define unit current 
as that current which, flowing in a wire forming a circle of 
unit radiuSy acts on a unit pole placed at the centre with a 
force of2ic dynes. 

If a magnet be inserted into a coil of wire which is 
connected to a delicate galvanometer, a current will be 
observed to flow through it for a short time, and if the 
magnet be withdrawn firom the coil, a momentary current 
in the reverse direction is created. Now since it is im- 
possible that a current should flow without there being 
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an electromotive force in the circuit, we conclude that 
the act of thrusting a magnet into the coil, or suddenly 
withdrawing it, sets up an electromotive force in one direc- 
tion or the other in the wire itself. To explain this pher 
nomenon, we have again recourse to the conception of 
lines of force. It is evident that in approaching the 
magnet to the coil we move not only the metal alone, but 
also all the lines offeree which surround ity and in so doing 
we cause these lines, or at any rate some of them, to cut 
the wire of the coil. The same happens if the magnet 
remains at rest and we move the coil relatively to it ; the 
wire cuts through the lines of force and an electromotive 
force is set up in it in consequence. We cannot explain 
the why and wherefore of this action, and must rest con- 
tent to accept it as abundantly proved by experiment 
A careful investigation also shows that the strength of 
the current, and consequently the amount of electro- 
motive force set up, is directly proportional to the speed of 
movement and to the strength of the magnet. We con- 
clude from this that the electromotive force is proportional 
to the rate of cutting lines, that is, to the number of lines 
cut per second by each wire. It is also proportional to 
the number of wires in the coil. We also find that in 
thrusting the magnet into the coil we experience a resis- 
tance necessitating the expenditure of mechanical energy, 
the amount of which is proportional to the product of cur- 
rent and electromotive force. This resistance, and the 
mechanical energy necessary to overcome it, will be the 
greater the lower the electrical resistance of the coil, pro- 
vided other things remain equal, and if the coil be open 
so that no current can pass, there will be no opposing 
force to the movement of the magnet. In order to inves- 
tigate this phenomenon of the creation of electromotive 
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force by the movement of a conductor in a magnetic field, 
we will assume the simplest possible case^ viz., that of a 
uniform field, the lines of which we suppose to be vertical. 
Let two metallic bars be fixed at equal distance from the 
ground, and parallel to each other, and let a third bax, 
which we term a slider, be laid at right angles across these 
bars, and let it be free to move parallel to itself, but al- 
ways remaining in contact with them. As soon as the 
slider is set in motion, a difference of potential will be 
created between its ends where it rests on the bars^ tend- 
ing to make electricity flow from the bar of higher to the 
bar of lower potential. Such a flow of electricity will 
actually take place, and can be made visible if the bars 
be connected by a galvanometer. Let d be the distance 
between the bars, v the velocity of the slider, and F the 
intensity of the field, then the difference of potential be- 
tween the bars, is F. d. v, which product also expresses 
the number of lines of force cut by the slider per second. 
If the distance between the bars be one centimeter, and 
the velocity one centimeter per second, and the intensity 
of the field be also unity, we obtain the unit of electro- 
motive force. We define, therefore, as the unit of electro- 
motive force y that which is created in a conductor moving 
through a magnetic field at such a rate as to cut one unit 
line per second. Imagine that the bars and the galvano- 
meter connecting them have absolutely no electrical resis- 
tance, but that the slider have a resistance r, then by 
Ohm's law the current produced through the circuit, 
whilst the slider is in motion, will be 

F. d. V 

c = . 

r 

If the intensity of the field is unity (-F = 1), and if the 

bars are one centimeter apart, unit current will be pro- 
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duced at a velocity i? = r. We find, therefore, that the 
electrical resistance of the slider, and for the matter of 
that the electrical resistance of any conductor, can be ex- 
pressed in the same terms as a velocity. We say that the 
resistance of a conductor is so many centimeters a second. 
It is customary to express resistances by reference to a 
standard resistance, the ohm. The relation between this 
and the unit of resistance in absolute measure will be 
shown presently. Before doing so, we must, however, 
say a few words about the energy required to move the 
slider, and about the relation between current and mecha- 
nical force. Let P represent the pull in dynes required 
to move the slider across the lines of a field of intensity 
F, with a velocity of v centimeters a second. The energy 
expended in ergs will evidently be 

W^ P.v. 
By the principle of the conservation of energy, this must 
be equal to the electrical energy produced. The ques- 
tion which now presents itself is the determination of the 
electrical energy of a current, c, flowing under a difference 
of potential of F. d. v. We have up to the present used 
the term potential without giving its definition. As the 
name implies, the potential of a body is its property of 
allowing energy stored up in it to become potent, that is, 
to do work. If a weight be raised to a certain height 
from any given datum level, the mechanical work thereby 
expended can be recovered by allowing the weight to 
descend again whilst overcoming the resistance of some 
piece of mechanism which can be made to do useful work. 
In its elevated position the weight has, therefore, a cer- 
tain potential energy, which is equal to the product of 
the weight multiplied by the distance to which it has 
been raised. If the weight be unity, this product is 
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numerically equal to the height, and we can say that the 
mechanical potential of a heavy hody raised to a certain 
height above datum level equals the mechanical energy 
required to lift unit weight to the same height. By 
multiplying the potential thus defined with the weight 
of the body we obtain the total mechanical energy which 
it is capable of exerting. Similar reasoning applies with 
regard to the transfer of electricity. It is well known 
that two bodies charged with electricity of the same sign 
repel each other, and if one of the bodies is fixed whilst 
the other is being approached to it mechanical energy 
must be expended in the act of approaching. This energy 
can again be recovered (provided there were no losses by 
dissipation of electricity into the surrounding au') by 
allowing the movable body to recede from the body at 
rest whilst doing useful work. To fix ideas, let the 
stationary body be a very large metallic sphere charged 
with a certain amount of positive electricity, and let the 
movable body be a very small gilded pith ball charged 
with a unit of positive electricity. We assume a great 
difference in the size of these bodies in order that the 
charge on the larger body shall not be sensibly altered 
by the variation of position of the small body. I£ we re- 
move our pith ball to an infinite distance, so as to be 
completely beyond the repulsive action of the larger 
body, we can consider it to be in that position analogous 
to unit weight placed at datum level. If we now advance 
the pith ball up to the large sphere, we shall have to 
perform mechanical work, and, according to Sir William 
Thomson's definition, the electrical potential of the sphere 
is measured by the amount of mechanical work per- 
formed. If, instead of starting from infinite distance, 
we had started from another sphere having a different 
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potential to the firsts the mechanical work xperformed in 
tlie transfer of the pith ball would be a measure of the 
difference of potential between the two spheres. It will 
appear self-evident that if, instead of only one pith ball, 
ire transfer two, three, or more, or if the charge of the 
pith ball, instead of one unit, were two, three, or more 
units of electricity, the mechanical energy would also be 
increased in the same proportion. From this it follows 
that the mechanical energy required to transfer q units 
of electricity firom a sphere or point where the potential 
is /?! to a sphere or point where the potential is p% will 
be- 

— q{px—p%) 

and this result will not be altered if the transfer, instead 

of taking place by the aid of our pith ball conveying a 

definite electrical charge q, were to take place by means 

of a wire carrying a continuous current, since the latter 

can be considered as a succession of pith balls. In our 

experiment with the slider, c is the current or quantity of 

electricity transferred in one second, and the mechanical 

energy represented by the current during the interval of 

one second is therefore 

c F dv^ 

which by the principle of the conservation of energy 

must be equal to the mechanical energy expended during 

one second in moving the slider. We find, therefore, the 

relation 

P= cFd. 

The mechanical force experienced by a straight conductor 
d centimeters hng^ carrying a current c, and situate in a 
uniform field of intensity -F, the lines of which are at right 
angles to the conductor y is equal to the product of length of 
conductor, current, and intensity of field. This relation is 

D 
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of the utmost importance for the construction of electro- 
motors, inasmuch as the mechanical forces thus deter- 
mined are the real source of power of these machines. It 
would, therefore, be desirable to verify the expression 
obtained above by some other method of reasoning, and 
this can easily be done if we go back to what has been 
said about the relation existing between a current and 
the force exerted by it on a free magnet pole. It was 
then stated that experiments have shown the force to be 
equal to the product of length of conductor, current, and 
strength of pole, divided by the square of the distance. 
We assume hereby that the conductor stand at right 
angles to the line joining its centre with the pole, and 
that it be very small in comparison to the distance from 
the pole. All the straight lines which can then be drawn 
from the pole to different points of the conductor inter- 
sect it at right angles, and can be considered to be 
parallel. The conductor lies, therefore, in a uniform 

magnetic field of the intensity F = —5, m being the 

magnetism of the free pole, and R its distance from the 

conductor. Let d be the length of the conductor, c the 

current, and P the mechanical force exerted on the pole, 

we have 

m c d 



P = 



R' 



as has already been shown. But since action and reaction 
must be equal, the conductor acts upon the pole with pre- 
cisely the same force as that exerted by the pole on the 
conductor ; and we find that the force tending to lift the 
conductor out of the plane laid through it and the pole 



m 



is also equal to P. By substituting F for — ^ we have 

R 
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therefore P ^ c F d^ the same expression as obtained 
above. 

Returning now to the above example of the two hori- 
zontal bars and the slider laid across them^ let^ in Fig. 8^ 
A B, C Dy represent the two bars, a b the slider, and V 
a voltaic cell connected to the bar's by wires, as shown. 
The lines of force — ^not shown in the diagram — are sup- 
posed to be vertical, and therefore at right angles to the 
slider and to the bars. From what has been stated above, 
it will be seen that on establishing connection with the 
voltaic cell, the current flowing through the slider will 




generate a force tending to move it along the bars 
parallel to itself. This force could be utilized by attach- 
ing a cord to the slider, which, passing over a pulley, 
could be made to raise a weight. We have here the 
most simple case of transforming electrical into me- 
chanical energy. As soon as the slider begins to move, 
it cuts through lines of force, and, as was explained 
above, by this action a difference of potential is created 
at its ends, or, as we can also express it, the slider be- 
comes the seat of an electro-motive force. A moment's 
reflection will show that this electro-motive force must be 
directed in opposition to the electro-motive force of the 
cell, for, were it not so, the original current would be in- 
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creased by the creation of this second electro-motive force, 
and we should thus obtain additional electrical energy 
and mechanical ener^ at the same time, which is clearly 
incompatible with t£ principle of the conservation of 
energy. If in a circuit there are two electro-motive 
forces, the current resulting from their combined action 
is proportional to their sum. Since, in this instance, the 
electro-motive force of the slider is opposed to that of the 
cell, we must consider it to be negative, in fact a counter- 
electro-motive force y and the resultant electro-motive force 
in the circuit will be E — ^, if by £ we denote that of the 
cell and by e that of the slider. The resultant current 
is therefore found by dividing E — e by the total resistance 
of the circuit. As the slider moves along the bars, this 
resistance is evidently constantly increasing or diminish- 
ing, according to the direction in which movement takes 
place. Not to complicate the problem by the introduction 
of a variable resistance, we shall therefore assume that 
the bars are so thick as to have practically no resistance, 
and in that case the total resistance will consist only of 
that of the slider, the connecting wires, and the cell. Let 

E—e 

that be r as before, and we find the current c = by 

r 

Ohm's law. 

The mechanical energy exerted in raising the weight 
P with a velocity of » is per second : W =z Pv -^ and that 
must be equal to the electrical energy which is the pro- 
duct of current and difference of potential between the 
ends of the slider. Let, as before, F represent the inten- 
sity of the field, and d the length of the slider, we have : 

W = cFdv 
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and since e = F d v^we have also 

r 

According to our former definition of intensity of field, F 
represents the number of unit lines of force passing 
through one square centimeter of surface between the 
bars, and rf o is the surface swept over by the slider in 
one second. The product F d v represents, therefore, the 
number of unit lines cut by the slider per second. If we 
denote this number by z^ we have also the following ex- 
pression for the mechanical energy represented by the 
; raising of the weight : 

fr = Z. 

I r 

I This formula will be used later on for the determination of 
I the mechanical energy obtainable with a given electro- 
motor. For the present it will be more convenient to re- 
tain the symbol e, and we write, 

r 
. Since e — F dvy and P = c F d^y^^ have the relation, 

p _ c ^ 

JT — , 

V 

from which it will be seen that with a constant speed 
and with a constant current the weight which the slider 
is capable of hauling up, and therefore its capacity of 
doing work, is directly proportional to the counter-electro- 
motive force. It will also be seen how mistaken is the 
notion that coimter-electro-motive force in an electro- 
motor is a loss, and that those well-meaning but confused 
inventors who strive to design motors which shall have as 
little counter-electro-motive force as possible, so as not to 
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check the flow of current which works the motor, would, 
if they were successful, obtain machines which could not 
give out any power at alL 

The energy given out by the cell is J? c, that performed 
by the slider is e c, and the eflSciency of our simple motor 

is therefore 

e 
If = -=-. 

JE 

In order to find the condition of maximum work per- 
formed, we form the difierential quotient of W^ and equal 
it to zero, the variable being the counter-electro-motive 
force e. That gives, 

o = — - = E—e + e — {E—e), 
a e a e 

o = E — 2e, 

E 

e = — . 

2 

If the speed of the sUder be so regulated that its counter- 
electro-motive force is equal to half the electro-motive 
force of the cell, the maximum possible amount of 
mechanical work will be performed, the efficiency in this 

case being 50 per cent. 

E^ 

W max. = i - • 
^ r 

In order to obtain that speed of the slider, we must re- 
gulate the weight P attached to the cord, so that, 

E Ti_EFd , E 
2-ra 2 r ^ 2 r 

If a heavier weight were attached to the cord, the 
current would be greater and the speed smaller ; if a 
lighter weight were attached, the current would be less 
and the speed greater. In both directions there exists a 
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limit which will be reached, on the one hand by reducing 

the weight to zero, when the speed will be a maximum^ 

and, on the other hand, by using so heavy a weight that 

the* slider cannot move at all, when the current will be a 

maximum. These limiting values can easily be obtained 

from the above formulas, and are as follows : 

Weight completely removed, 

JE 

r a 

Weight just balances force of slider, which remains at 
rest, 

jy EFd E 

r r 

On comparing these expressions with those found for the 
condition of maximum work, it will be seen that in the 
latter case the current is half as great as that obtained 
with the slider at rest, and the velocity half as great as 
that of the slider with the weight removed. The statical 
pull on the slider when doing maximum work is half that 
obtained with the slider at rest. 

These investigations, although at first sight they might 
seem somewhat abstruse, because no engineer would think 
of pulling up weights by the arrangement of a slider as 
described, are nevertheless of great practical importance. 
Imagine that, instead of having a single slider, we place 
a number of wires on the surface of the armature of an 
electro-motor, and that we arrange to have a very intense 
field by the employment of steel or electro-magnets with 
suitable devices for commutating the current in the arma- 
ture wires, which enable us to transform the rectilinear 
motion of the slider into a continuous rotary motion ; and 
we obtain at once an eminently practical machine. This 
machine does not differ in principle from our simple slider. 
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and all the general laws we have found above for the 
latter are therefore applicable to the former. Certain 
allowances will, of course, have to be made on account of 
the usual mechanical resistances and losses common to 
all mechanism, and also on account of certain secondary 
actions and electrical losses or imperfections inseparable 
from the adaptation of an abstract or ideal machine for 
actual work ; but, in general, the laws deduced above 
hold good in practice. Thus we shall find, that if an 
electro-motor, having permanent field magnets (either of 
steel, or electro-magnets excited bj a constant current), 
runs at a speed of 1,000 revolutions a minute when doing 
no external work, whilst supplied with current at a given 
electro-motive force, it will do a maximum of work when 
loaded to such an extent that its speed drops to about 
600 revolutions a minute, the electro-motive force re- 
maining the same. If loaded more and more, say by the 
application of a brake, the speed will be further reduced 
until the armature of the motor comes to a standstill. In 
this condition, the statical moment of the armature, or the 
torque as it is also called, will be twice as great as when 
running at 500 revolutions, and the current passing 
through it will also be twice its former value. This fact 
is of importance, as it enables us to calculate the starting 
power of the motor, a point of great interest in the appli- 
cation of motors to tramway or railway carriages. We 
must at once observe that so large a current should never 
be allowed to pass through the armature for more than a 
very few seconds ; and when in regular work, motors are 
generally so loaded as to run faster than half their idle 
speed, partly because the current corresponding to half- 
speed would still be excessive, and heat the wires too 
much, and partly because we are, as a rule, not content 
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with so low an efficiency as 50 per cent. From the 
fonnula for the efficiency given above^ it will be seen 
that the nearer the counter-electro-motive force ap- 
proaches to the electro-motive force of the source of 
cnrrent (a voltaic cell in our example), the nearer does 
the co-efficient of efficiency approach to unity. But to 
obtain a high counter-electro-motive force we must allow 
the motor to run at a high speed. 

it has already been shown how a slider, when moved 
across the lines of a magnetic field over two metaUic bars, 
can be made to produce a current in a wire joining the 
two bars. It has also been shown how a current sent 
from an external source into the bars, and through the 

Fig. 9. 




shder, will cause the latter to move and perform mecha- 
nical work. Let, in Fig. 9, A B, C Z>, be the bars 
receiving the current, and A^ B^ Ci 1>], be the bars in 
which the current is originated by the movement of the 
slider Ui bi, and it will be clear that by performing 
mechanical work on the latter slider, we can cause the 
slider a i to give out mechanical work by raising a 
weight, as explained above. We have here the most 
simple possible case of the electrical transmission of 
energy. The generating system, Ai B^ C^ Di, can be at 
any distance from the receiving system, A By C Dy and 
all that is required are electrical connections (wires to 
carry the current) between A^ and By and between C^ and 
Z). Let the intensity of the magnetic field be ^i at the 
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generator and F at the receiver^ and let the pull applied 
at the generating slider be P^^ whilst that exerted by the 
receiving slider is P ; let also v^ and v be respectively 
their velocities, and e^ and e respectively the electro- 
motive forces, then the following equations evidently 

obtain: 

ex — e 
c = , 

<?i = Fx di Vx, 
e == F dvy 

r ' 

Pi ^ Pi d, 
P F d* 

This equation shows that the pull exerted on the gene- 
rating slider, and that given out on the receiving slider, 
bear a fixed proportion to each other which is indepen- 
dent of the speed, but depends on the intensities of the 
fields and on the dimensions d^ d of the sliders. The 
energy expended at the generating system is 

F,dyv, — Fdv 
Wx = Fi rfi ©1 , 

and that given out by the receiving system is 

Fxdyv^ — Fdv 

W =^ F d V • 

r 

The ratio between the two, or the efficiency of transmission, 
is evidently 

'^'^Fidxv; 
If both systems are identical as regards dimensions and 
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strength of fields *i = - . This would be the case where 

I two identical dynamos are employ ed^ the one as receiver 
land the other as motor^ both machines being series 
wound, so that the same current circulates around both 
sets of field magnets. In such cases it has been custo- 
mary to determine the electrical efficiency of the trans- 
mission of energy by simply determining the speeds, and 
taking their ratio. If no losses and no secondary actions 
would occur in the connecting wires and in the machines, 
no objection could be raised to this way of determining 
the efficiency ; but in practice there are some very 
serious objections to this method. In the first place, the 
two magnetic fields, although produced by the same 
magnetizing power, are not of absolutely equal intensity, 
because the magnetization of the armature produced by 
the current circulating through its coils has a certain in- 
fluence in altering the intensity of the magnetic field, 
and this alteration is different in a motor to what it is in 
a dynamo. In the second place — and this is a fatal objec- 
tion — any leak or loss of current taking place at some in- 
termediate point in the wires by which the machines are 
connected, instead of lowering the efficiency, as deter- 
mined by the speeds, has actually the effect of making it 
appear higher than it really is. This will become obvious 
by reference to the equation for the counter-electro-mo- 
tive force of the receiving machine. Since e = F d v, any 
reduction in Fy consequent upon the loss of some of the 
magnetizing current through a leak in the line, has 
naturally the effect of increasing », the velocity of the 
receiving machine, and thus it may happen that through 
the development of a fault in the insulation of the line 
the ratio of speeds will increase, thus showing apparently 
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an increase of efficiency^ whereas in reality the system 
has become less efficient. The variables in the above 
equations are v^ Vi^ P^ and P, ; the dimensions of the 
machines (or sliders) d and d^^ and the intensities of the 
fields being constant. Since the ratio between the static 
efforts, P and Pi, is also a constant, the number of 
variables is reduced to three, and, if two of these are 
given, the third can be found. As an example, we will 
take the case that the load P to be put on the receiving 
machine shall be given (say, for instance, the pull re- 
quired to haul up a train on a steep gradient, but neglect- 
ing for the moment the difference in pull caused by varia- 
tions of speed) and the speed v^ of the generating machine 
shall also be given. We require to know the power neces- 
sary to drive the generating machine, and the speed and 
energy developed by the receiving machine. From the 
equation for P, we find immediately the speed of the 

receiving machine, 

F\d, rP 

F d~ F^d 

As will be seen, this speed is* not directly proportional to 
the speed of the generator, and if the latter be increased 
the speed of the receiver will increase in a somewhat 
faster ratio. Since the ratio of speeds enters into the 
formula for the efficiency, it will be evidently advanta- 
geous to work the machines at the highest possible speed 
consistent with mechanical safety. On the other hand, if 
we lower the speed of the generator beyond a certain 
point the receiver will not be set in motion at all. . 

This will happen if v^ ~^ = ^^r^^ 

_ rP 

""' " FdF.d; 



I? = l?j -J^r—J Ttta T 2. 
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In this case the efficiency is zero. The minimum speed 
of the generator is therefore dependent on the dimensions 
of the two machines and on the strength of the two fields^ 
and is inversely proportional to the product of these four 
I quantities. 

The mechanical energy which has to be applied to the 

I generator is W^^ Pv^ ^— r> 

! Jt a 

and that obtained from the receiver is 

^ Fd F" d^' 
the difference between the two being lost. This loss, 

which is represented by the expression r \-p^ ) > 

ve must regard as energy transformed in a way not suit- 
able for the purpose in view. Since it does not appear in 
the shape of mechanical energy we must expect to find it 
appearing in the shape of heat, and this is indeed the 
case, as can easily be proved. It has been pointed out 
above that the static pull is the product of current, field- 
intensity, and the dimension of the machine. The 

quotient =— ^ represents, therefore, nothing else but the 

current flowiag through the circuit, and the above term 
for the energy lost can also be written in the form 

re*, 
which, as is weU known, represents the heat developed 
by the passage of the current c through a circuit, the 
electrical resistance of which is r. Thus the whole of the 
energy applied at the generator is accounted for, partly 
by that given out by the receiver, and partly by that 
U8ed up in heating the circuit. It need hardly be men- 
tioned that the formulas given here for the transmission 
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of energy refer to ideal machines which are free from all 
other losses^ both mechanical and electrical^ but that in 
actual practice these other losses cannot be neglected^ 
and considerably complicate the problems to be solved. 
The author, nevertheless, has thought it advisable to 
enter at some detail into the case of transmission of 
energy by means of ideal mak^hines, not because the 
formulas obtained are inmiediately applicable to practical 
cases, but because they form the basis of other formulas 
suitably altered for practical purposes, and which will 
be given in a subsequent chapter. The example cited is 
also intended to show how easily and simply the system 
of absolute electro-magnetic measurement can be applied 
to apparently complicated problems. Before leaving this 
subject we must refer to the relation between electrical 
units in absolute measure and those units commonly 
used in practice. The units as given in the centimeter- 
gram-second system are of inconvenient magnitude for 
practical purposes ; some of them are so small that 
millions and even larger figures are required to express 
quantities commonly dealt with in practical work, and 
others are, again, so large as to necessitate the use of 
fractions. We had already occasion to refer to the three 
units most often occurring in electro-mechanical pro- 
blems, viz., current, electro-motive force, and resistance. 
The unit of quantity of electricity has also incidentally 
been mentioned as represented by that amount of elec- 
trical matter which a given current conveys in one second. 
For the sake of completing the list we must also mention 
a property of conductors called their capacity ^ by which 
term we mean their capacity or power to hold an elec- 
trical charge. The capacity is measured by the quantity 
of electricity with which a body can be charged under an 
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electro-motiye force equal to unity. The relation between 
the so-called practical units and their equivalents in the 
centimeter-gram-second system is as follows : — 



Name of Electrical Quantity. 

Current strength . 
Electro-motiYe force 
Kesistance 
Quantity of electricity 

Capacity 



Practical Unit. Eqai^^^^tJ^- «• »• 



Ampere . 


. io-« 


Volt . 


. 10* 


Ohm . . 


. 10» 


Coulomb . 


. "10-' 


(Farad 

( Microfarad 


. 10-9 


. 10-" 



CHAPTER II. 

First Electro-motor — ^Professor Forbes' Dyiiamo — Ideal Alternating CiuN 
rent Dynamo — ^Ideal Ck>ntinaou8 Current I>^namo — Siemens' Shuttle^ 
Wound Armature — ^Effect of Self-induction — Experiments with Electro^ 
motors — Hefner- Alteneck Armature — Gramme Armature — Facinottl 
Armature — Electro-motive Force created in any armature. 

In the preceding chapter it was shown how mechanical 
energy can be converted into that of an electric cur- 
rent, and how the electric energy represented by a cur- 
rent flowing under a given difference of potential can bd 
reconverted again into mechanical energy and do useful 
work. The apparatus employed for this double convert 
sion was assumed to be of extremely simple form, in ordet 
to limit our investigation to the fundamental laws with-l 
out obscuring these laws by the introduction of secondary 
actions and losses. It will now be necessary to confront 
the subject from a somewhat more practical standpoint] 
and to show how the conversion between mechanical and 
electrical energy can be obtained with machinery of a 
practical form. As a first step towards a practical 
solution of the problem to produce motive power by ail 
electric current, we must consider Barlow's wheel,* in«J 
vented by Sturgeon and Barlow about sixty-five yeani 
ago. A star-shaped wheel was mounted on a horizontal 

^ Barlow, " On Magnetic Attraction." London, 1823. 
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axis and set over a trough containing mercury in such 
way that during rotation of the wheel one or two spokes 
were always dipping into the mercury. Fig. 10. A per- 
manent steel magnet N S was placed in such position 
that the lines of force joining its two poles passed trans- 
versely across the plane of rotation of the wheels and upon 
sending a current through the wheel in the direction in- 
dicated by the arrows, rotation was produced in the oppo- 
site sense to the hands of a watch as seen from the side 
on which was placed the N pole of the magnet. It will 
be seen at a glance that this apparatus is nothing else 

Fig. 10. 




but our arrangement of a slider in rotary form, the lines 
^f the magnetic field being in this case horizontal where 
they cut through the wheel.* Each spoke is a slider 
poming successively into action as its extremity touches 
^6 mercury in the trough and is thus put in electrical 
connection with the rest of the circuit. It was also found 
Hiat the experiment succeeded if, instead of a star wheel, 
^ plain metallic disc was employed, the lowest point of 
ihe circumference just touching the mercury. In 1831 
Ei^araday reversed the experiment and obtained an 
electric current from a disc rotating between the poles of 
k magnet. Fig. 11. The magnet was so placed that the 
dduction between the poles, that is, the lines of force 

E 
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passing from one pole to the other, should pierce the 
surface of the disc, and the current was taken off bj 
contact springs on the axis and on the circumference ; 
the latter being placed on the radius of greatest induc- 
tion. Lately Professor George Forbes has constructed 
dynamos on the same principle, the only difference being 
that, instead of using a permanent steel magnet, he uses 
an electro-magnet which becomes excited by the current 
produced. Professor Forbes' machine ^ is remarkable for 
the very powerful current it produces as compared to its 

Fig. n. 




small size. He has devised several modifications, but 
for our purpose it will be sufficient to describe one of his 
arrangements. The armature of this dynamo, which is 
illustrated in Fig. 12 in longitudinal section, consists of a 
wrought iron cylinder without any wire on it. The field 
magnet is a closed iron casing surrounding the armature 
on all sides, and containing two circular grooves of taper- 
ing section into which are laid the exciting coils Ey 
formed of insulated copper wire. If a current passes 
through these coils, it produces lines of force which com- 
pletely surround each coil, and which pass partly through 
the iron shell C D forming the field magnet, and partly 
through the armature A. The general character of 

1 See " The Engineer *' of July 17, 1885. The author is indebted to the 
editor of that paper for the use of the engraylng. 
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these lines is bHowii by tlie dotted curveB. It will be Been 
that as the armature cylinder revolves it will become the 
seat of electro-motive forces acting at ri^Ht angles to the 
lines, i^ indicated by the arrows, and if we provide rub- 
bing contacts at the ends of the cylinder we can obtain 
the current due to these electro-motive forces. The 

Fig. 12. 



contacts are arranged at the inner periphery of the 
exciting coUs, and consist of a series of carbon blocks 
held in two copper rings, which are connected to the two 
terminal plates G G. The current is thus taken off all 
around the armature, and the latter contains absolutely 
no idle portion. This is one of the reasons why the 
machines areso powerful as compared to their size. The 
other reason is that the intensity of the magretic field is 
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very great. As will be shown in a subsequent chapter, 
when the theory of continuous current motors will be 
given, the intensity of the magnetic field is the greater 
the smaller the clearance between the polar surface of the 
magnet and the core of the armature. In motors or 
dynamos, which contain copper wire coiled over the 
Immature core, this clearance is necessarily greater than 
in Professor Forbes' dynamo, where the space between 
armature and magnet is just sufiScient to allow of free 
rotation. The following figures will serve to give an idea 
of the relation between the size of these machines and 
their output of electrical energy. A dynamo having an 
armature six inches in diameter and nine inches in length, 
will, when didven at a speed of 2,000 revolutions a minute, 
give a current of 5,000 Amperes at a difference of poten- 
tial of two Volts. According to the inventor, an arma- 
ture four feet in diameter by four feet in length would 
produce an electro-motive force of sixty Volts when 
driven at a speed of 1,000 revolutions a minute. If we 
were to allow the current to increase in the same propor- 
tion as the area of the armature cylinder, this machine 
could produce 320,000 Amperes, and would require about 
30,000 h.-p. to drive it. The employment of such an 
enormous power and at the high speed of 1,000 revolu- 
tions is of course out of the question, but on purely tjieo- 
retical grounds it is interesting to notice how easily our 
simple experiment of the slider when suitably arranged 
in rotary form will lead to results which on account of 
their magnitude are quite beyond the capability of 
modem engineering. Dynamos similar to that just de* 
scribed are generally called Uni--polar Dynamos, Pro* 
fessor Forbes prefers the title Non-polar Dynamos^ and 
with good reason, for, as was pointed out already in the 
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first chapter^ a magnet with only one pole is a physical 
impossibility. All the dynamos of this class have th^ 
disadvantage of requiring to be driven at a very high 
speed in comparison to the electro-motive force they can 
produce. The reason lies in this, that the length of con- 
ductor cutting through the field is limited by the size of 
the armature. These machines are practically nothing 
else but dynamos having only one turn of wire wound 
on their armature core. An ideal machine of this kind is 
shown in Fig. 13. The field magnets iV S are placed 

Figr. 13. 
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horizontally opposite each other, and their polar surfaces 
are bored out to form a cyUndrical cavity within which 
one single turn of wire can be revolved by means of a 
crank. One end of the wire is joined to the axis A A, 
and the other to a metal sleeve M^ rubbing contact 
springs B^ B^ being arranged in order to take the cur- 
rent off the sleeve and axis respectively. The lines of 
force pass horizontally across the cylindrical cavity from 
Nto Sy and those which are contained within the space 
swept by the wire are cut twice during each revolution. 
The effect is the same as if we had attached our slider to 
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a crank and by turning the latter had caused the slider to 
assume a reciprocating motion across the lines of the 
field. In that case, when the crank is vertical, that is, 
parallel to the lines of the field, the speed of the slider is 
a maximum, and therefore its electro-motive force is also 
a maximum. As the crank approaches either of its dead 
points, where it is horizontal, the speed of the slider and 
its electro-motive force diminish and become zero at 
the moment the motion is revereed. From what was said 
in the preceding chapter, it will also be seen that the 
direction in which the electro-motive force acts depends 
on the direction of motion, and the current produced must 
therefore be alternating. If we plot the angles of the 
crank on the horizontal, starting from any given position, 
say, for instance, from its position at the end of the 
stroke, and the electro-motive forces, on the vertical, we 
obtain a graphic representation of the relation between 
these two quantities. In a uniform field, where the 
electro-motive force depends only on the speed of the 
slid^, but not on its position in the field, the electro- 
motive force is evidently proportional to the sine of the 
angle of the crank, and is given by the expression 

JE = F d u sin a, 
where u is the circumferential speed of the crank, and a its 
angular position, the other symbols being the same as before. 
It will be seen that jE* = o, for a = o and a = 9r, whilst for 

a =: - or a = — -, J? attains its greatest numerical value, 

being positive or negative according to the sign of the 
angle. The same relations obtain in the ideal alternating 
current dynamo. Fig. 13. If the crank is in the position 
shown, the wire is in the middle of the S pole piece and 
cuts the lines offeree at maximum speed ; if the crank is 
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I 

I vertical, the wire moves parallel to the lines^ and its rate 
of cutting lines is zero. This position corresponds to the 
end of the stroke with an oscillating slider. When the 
crank is again horizontal, but pointing to the left, the 
wire is in the middle of the iVpole piece, and again its 
speed across the lines, or its rate of cutting lines, and the 
electro-motive force are inaxima, but the current will 
be in an opposite direction to what it was at first. If the 
crank be turned in the direction indicated by the arrow, 
the current will leave the machine at the contact spring 
B^ during the time the crank is on the right-hand side of 
'the vertical diameter, and it will flow from B^ through 
the external circuit, and enter the machine at Bi during 
the time the crank is on the left-hand side of the vertical 
diameter. . Let n be the number of revolutions per 

minute, then — 2 tt r ^ Uy the circumferential speed of 

the wire, and the maximum of electro-motive force, irre- 
spective of sign, is evidently 

Now 2 r rf is the total space swept by the wire, and 
F 2 r di& the total number of lines passing through that 
space ; let z be that number, and we find for the maxi- 
mum of electro-motive force the expression, 

n 



During one half revolution the electro-motive force in- 
creases from zero to this maximum, and then decreases 
again to zero. As far as practical applications of the 
dynamo are concerned, it is not the maximum electro-mo- 
tive force which we require to know, but the mean electro- 



^ 
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motive force, which acting during the same time as thei 
variable electro-motive force, would cause the same quantityl 
of electricity to flow through the circuit. Let, at any given 
moment, the wire occupy a position defined by the angle 
a from the vertical, and let it advance through an angle 
i a during the time J t, then the quantity of electricity 
flowing through the whole circuit of resistance R is 
evidently 

F d a sinai t 

Ja Fdr 

and since « = r j- • . . . J' y = — ^ — sin ai a. 

During one half revolution a increases from zero to tt, and 
the integral of the above expression taken between these 

limits gives 

Fdr 
? = 2 ^ . 

The time occupied in this transfer of ^ units of electricity 

is f =i — , and if, during that time, a constant electro- 
motive force E^ were acting, the quantity transferred 

woul^ be -^ • If this quantity is equal to 9, we con- 
sider E^ the average electro-motive force, and its value is 
• given by the equation 

JP' = - Fd(^. 

Since F dviv& the maximum electro-motive force generated 
at the moment when the wire is cutting the lines of the 
field at right angles, we have also 

E^ ^^ E. 
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Inserting the value for JE from equation 1, we find the 
average electro-motive force 

n 



^' = 2-60 



z being, as before, the total number of lines contained in 



n 



the space swept by the wire, whilst ^ is the number of 

revolutions per second. 

In the ideal alternating current dynamo represented 
in Fig. 13, the wire in which the currents are generated 
is arranged to one side of the spindle only. We could 
easily improve the design by carrying the wire symmetri- 
cally to the other side of the spindle, but insulated from 
it, and atta(^h its end to a second metal sleeve insulated 
from M. The contact spring or brush B2 would then have 
to be set so as to touch this second sleeve, and since the 
electro-motive forces created in the two wires are at any 
moment in the same direction as regards the circuit — 
although opposite as regards a fixed point in space — ^this 
improved dynamo with two wires wiU give double the 
electro-motive force of the original arrangement. We 
could still further increase the electro-motive force by 
coiling the wire several times round the axis, forming a 
rectangular coil, each convolution being insulated from 
its neighbours, and if the number of turns counted on 
both sides of the spindle is Nt, the average electro-motive 
force will be 

For most practical purposes, and especially for the trans- 
mission of energy, alternating currents are, however, not 
so convenient as continuous currents, and to produce 
them it will be necessary to add to our dynamo a device 
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by which the currents are all directed to flow in the same 
sense as far as the external circuit is concerned. Such a 
device is the commutator^ and its action can be explained 
by reference to Fig. 14. In the position shown, the 
electro-motive force created in the wire a b will be 
directed towards the observer, and that created in the 
wire c d will be directed from the observer. The ends 
of these wires are joined at the back by a cross connec- 
tion a c, and at the front by two wires d f and & ^» to 
the two halves of a metal cylinder, which for the purpose 

Fig.- 14. 
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of insulation are secured on a wooden hub. The electro- 
motive forces created m d c and a h tend to draw a cur- 
rent from the line in the direction of the arrow to the 
brush JBi, thence through f d^c a^b g^to the brush B^ 
and out again into the external circuit. This process will 
go on until the crank reaches the lower vertical position, 
the strength of the current meanwhile decreasing to zero. 
When the crank is vertical, each brush touches simul- 
taneously both halves of the metal cylinder or com- 
mutator, as it is technically termed, and a moment later 
the connections become reversed, the brush B^ now 
touching the half cylinder to which the wire / is at- 
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tached^ and the brush B^ touching the half cylinder to 
which the wire g is attached. But, at the same time, the 
direction of electro-motive force in the two wires has been 
reversed, the wire c d entering the right-hand side of the 
field, and a b entering the left-hand side. Consequently 
the external current flows in the same direction as before, 
growing from zero to a maximum when the crank stands 
horizontally on the left, and again diminishing to zero 
when it is vertical. Graphically represented, the current 
is of the character shown by the curve. Fig. 15, the 
abscissse being consecutive angles of the crank, and the 
ordinates being proportional to the sines of these angles. 

Fig. 15. 




It should be noted that the reversal of current always 
takes place when the electro-motive force is zero, and con- 
sequently the change in the contact with the brushes from 
one commutator plate to the other takes place withoii^t 
sparking^ To increase the power of the machine, we can 
replace the single rectangle of wire by a coil of many 
turns. Fig. 16. Hitherto we have tacitly assumed that 
the space contained within the wire coils forming the 
armature contains air or other non-magnetic substance. 
The lines of force passing between the polar surfaces 
iS N have to leap across a considerable air space, and if 
by some means we could shorten that portion of their 
path which lies entirely in air, we would facilitate the 
flow of lines and increase the strength of the magnetic 
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field. Roughly speaking, we maj take it that air offers 
to the lines of force about 700 times the resistance of 
iron, and if we can contrive to fill part of the space 
between the polar surfaces with iron, a considerable in- 
crease of electro-motive force, and consequently of current, 
will be the result. The space available for this purpose 
is that contained within the armature coil ; in other 
words, to increase the power of the machine we must 
wind the armature coils over an iron core. An early 
dynamo constructed on this principle is that of Siemens, 
invented in 1855, and provided with the so-called shuttle- 
wound armature. The core consists of an iron cylinder 

Fig. 16. 




provided with two deep longitudinal grooves placed oppo- 
site so that the cross-section resembles a double T with 
rounded heads. The wire is wound into these grooves, 
and the two ends of it are joined to the plates of a two- 
part commutator. Fig. 17 shows a cross-section of this 
armature. In the first machines the core was in one 
solid piece, but it was found to heat considerably on 
account of internal currents. It is well known that if a 
solid body of metal be rapidly rotated between two 
powerful magnet poles it becomes hot. The reason for 
this phenomenon is that the outer portions of the metal 
in cutting through the lines of force become themselves 
the seat of electro-motive forces acting at right angles to 
the direction of motion and to the lines, and powerful 
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curreDte are started parallel to the axis which run in 
opposite directione, up on one side and down on the other 
side of the axis. In a solid armature core there is 
nothing to check the flow of these currents but the re- 
eistance of the metal, which, on account of the large 
cross-sectional area, is extremely low. These wasteful 
currents are consequently very strong, and not only 
absorb much power, but they also weaken' the current 
generated in the copper wire by induction. To avoid 
their creation, it is necessary to subdivide the mass of the 
core by planes at right angles to the axis, and to insulate 
as much as possible the subdivided portions from each 
Fig. 17. 



other. This can be done either by cutting deep narrow 
circular grooves in the core, or by building it up of thin 
discs insulated from each other either by paper discs or 
by being coated with some insulating paint. These arma- 
tures are not much used for dynamos at the present day, 
having been replaced by more perfect forma to be de- 
scribed presently ; but they are still extensively employed 
for small electro-motors. By referring to Fig. 15 it will 
be seen that the counter-electro-motive force of these 
motors is a variable quantity depending on the angular 
position of the armature. If the heads of the double 
T core are opposite the field magnet poles, the coil is at 
right imgles to the lines of force and the counter-electro- 
motive force is zero. This happens precisely at the moment 
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when the brushes touch simultaneously both plates of 
the commutator, and are therefore short circuited. A 
current sent through the motor while at rest in this 
position cannot start it, and this condition is expressed by 
saying that the armature has two dead points. When at 
work the momentum of the armature is sufficient to carry- 
it over the dead points, and, apart from the inconvenience 
to have to start the motor occasionally by hand, these 
dead points present no mechanical imperfection. But it 
might be thought that they present a serious electrical 
imperfection for the following reason : The strength of 
the current which is allowed to pass through the motor 
at any given moment depends partly on the electrical 
resistance of the motor, and partly on its counter-electro- 
motive force at that particular moment. But since at the 
dead points there is no counter-electro-motive force, the 
strength of the current will be a maximum, whilst at 
those moments the mechanical energy produced is nil. 
We assume here that the motor is fed by a current flowing 
under a constant electro-motive force, which is the case 
most commonly met with in practice. We have now to 
distinguish between two cases : the motor may be either 
series wound or shunt wound. If the former, the current 
in passing through the motor whilst the armature is at a 
dead point has only to overcome the resistance of the 
field magnet coils. If the armature is in the position of 
greatest counter-electro-motive force the current has to 
overcome not only that, but also the combined resistance 
of field magnet and armature coils. In that position the 
mechanical energy of the armature is at its greatest 
value, but the strength of the current is a minimum. We 
find, therefore, on the one hand, that the strength of the 
field magnets (which depends on the current) is least at 
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the very moments when the armature is in a position 
to exert most power, and on the other hand, that it is 
greatest when the armature is at its dead points and can- 
not exert any power. From the foregoing we should 
expect that twice during each revolution a great waste 
of current must take place when momentarily the brushes 
are short-circuited by the commutator. Although the time 
during which such short circuits lasts may appear to our 
senses very brief, it would in comparison with the speed 
of electric phenomena be still considerable, and have an 
appreciable effect on the economy of the motor. But 
there is one circumstance which greatly tends to mitigate 
the evil effect of the dead points just described, and this 
is the property of electric currents called self-induction. 
It can best be described as a kind of inertia opposing 
any sudden change. in the strength of the current. If a 
circuit contains a coil of wire surrounding iron, as in the 
present case, the field magnets, the self-induction is so 
great that it requires . an appreciable time to change the 
strength of the current. The increase of current at the 
dead points is, therefore, checked by this property of self- 
induction, and the current, instead of being subjected to 
abrupt and violent changes, becomes simply undulatory. 
The case is different if the motor be shunt-wound and 
fed from a source of constant electro-motive force. Since 
the field magnet coils are excited independently from the 
ciurent which passes through the armature, their self- 
induction cannot in any way steady that current, and 
abrupt changes in its strength and great waste of 
electrical energy must occur at the dead points. This is 
a matter of considerable practical importance, and shows 
thair motors with shuttle-wound armatures should never 
be used coupled up otherwise than armature and field 
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magnets in series. If it be absolutely necessary to use a 
motor of that class^ the field magnets of which are either 
permanent steel magnets or are electro-magnets excited 
independently, the waste can to a certain extent be pre- 
vented by inserting into the armature current an electro- 
magnet which will by its self-induction steady the current. 
Since this point is of importance, the author has thought 
it necessary to verify the above theory by experiments. 
These were undertaken with a twofold object. First, to 
prove that in a series-wound motor there is no appreciable 
waste of current at the dead points, and, secondly, to 
prove that in a motor the field magnets of which are 
separately excited, such waste occurs. The experiments 
were carried out as follows. Two small Griscom motors 
were placed in line behind each other, and their spindles 
were coupled, so that the armatures stood at right angles 
to each other, that is to say, when one armature was at its 
dead point the other was in the position of best action, 
and its counter-electro-motive force was a maximum. 
This disposition is represented in Fig. 15 by the dotted 
curve overlapping that shown in full lines by 90**. The 
resultant counter-electro-motive force is at any point the 
sum of the ordinates of the two curves, and is shown by 
the undulating line a b. It will be seen that this curve 
nowhere touches the horizontal and, therefore, the total 
counter-electro-motive force of the two motors coupled in 
series never is zero. An abnormal rush of current at the 
dead points of any of the armatures can, therefore, not 
take place. The motors were supplied with a current, 
the electro-motive force of which was kept as nearly as 
possible constant during each experiment, whilst the 
mechanical energy developed was measured on one of the 
author's absorption dynamometers. The commercial effi- 
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ciency of the two motors combined was thus ascertain ed^ 
as shown in Table I. The motors were then coupled 
parallel, and their efficiency was determined under the 
same conditions. IvL this case there were, during each 
revolution, four dead points, at which the counter- 
electro-motive force was zero, and when an abnormal 
rush of current could take place if not checked by the 
self-induction of the magnet coils. As was to be ex- 
pected, the current passing through both motors was about 
double, and its electro-motiye force was about half of 
the former values. But the commercial efficiency was 
about the same. Table II. One motor alone was then 
tried, and its commercial efficiency was found to be about 
the same as that of the two motors combined. Table 
III. The field magnets of both motors were then excited 
separately, and the armatures coupled at right angles 
and connected in series, as per Fig. 15, when the com- 
mercifkl efficiency was found to be rather higher than in 
the former experiments. Table IV. This is but natural, 
because the energy necessary to excite the field magnets 
was not taken into account when calculating the efficiency. 
The two armatures were then coupled parallel — field 
magnets still independently excited — and thus during 
each revolution there were four points where the counter- 
electro-motive force was zero and waste of current did 
take place, as is clearly shown by the low efficiency in 
Table V. One motor alone was then tried under the 
same conditions and the same result was found. Table 
VI. These experiments prove conclusively that our 
above reasoning about the effects of the dead points is 
correct. 
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Test of Two Griscom Motors, Numbers 1017 and 1027. 



Resistaoce of . 


. N» 1017 . 


. NM027 


Armature 


•328 . 


•352 


Magnets 


•596 . 


•522 


Total 


•924 . 


•874 



Table L Armatures Coupled at Right Angles, both Field 
Magnets and Armatures connected in Series. 



.BeTolntioDBper 

minute. 

1 1 1 


Current. 


£. M. F. 


Foot Pounds 
on Brake. 


Commercial 
Efficiency%. 



19-0 

21-7 


2,440 
2,368 
^,440 


1-31 
3^85 
3-50 


6-90 

18^20 

16^00 



588 
535 



Table II. Armatures Coupled at Right Angles. Each 
Armature in Series with its Field. Both Motors connected 
ParalleL 



Bevolutions per 
minute. 



2,120 
2,480 
2,775 
2,340 
2,060 
2,884 
2,328 



Current. 


E. M. F. 


2^35 


2-94 


5-25 


6-05 


6-60 


7-57 


6-80 


7-52 


7-50 


7 63 


7^90 


9^27 


7 60 


8^50 



Foot Pounds 
on Brake. 





206 
432 
366 
450 
748 
578 



Oonmiercial 
Efficiency %. 




14-7 
19-5 
16-3 
18-0 
23-0 
210 
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Table III. One Motor only. Armature and Field Mag- 
nets connected in Series. 



Rerolations per 


Current- 


E. M. F. 


Foot Founds 


Commeroul 


minute. 






on Brake. 


Eflicwiicy %. 


1,980 


1-02 


4-00 








2,024 


4-15 


8.20 


303 


28-0 


1,772 


415 


8-40 


265 


17-0 


2,334 


4-22 


9-25 


381 


22-3 


1,954 


3-82 


8-10 


246 


180 


2,241 


3-70 


8-25 


283 


20-9 


2,118 


3.50 


7-60 


240 


20-5 


2,070 


5-37 


12-00 


532 


18-6 



Table IV, Armatures coupled at Right Angles and Con- 
nected in Series, Field Magnets excited separately. 



Revolutions per 
minute. 


Cnrrent. 


£. M. F. 


Foot Ponndt 
on Brake. 


Commercial 
Efficiency %. 


1,536 
2,030 
1,632 
2,190 
; 2,264 


1-42 
3-30 
3-10 
3-70 
3-93 


7-20 
1110 

9-50 
12-90 
13-40 




370 
300 
483 
500 




22-8 

23-2 

22-7 

. 21-4 



Table V, Armatures Coupled at Right Angles and Con- 
nected in Parallel. Field Magnets excited separately. 



Bevolutions per 
minute. 


Cnrrent. 


E. M. F. 


Foot Pound* 
on Brake. 


Commercial 
Efficiency %. 


2,000 


3-90 


4-40 








3,040 


4-50 


5-20 








1,094 


7-50 


5-50 


242 


13-3 


1,746 


8-50 


6-60 


385 


15-6 


1,680 


9-10 


7-50 


396 


13-1 
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Table VL One Motor only. Field Magnets Excited 

Separately. 



BevolutioDS per 
minate. 


Current. 


E. M. F. 


Foot Fonnds 
on Brake. 


Commercial 
Efficiency %. 


1,778 
2,330 
2,422 


1-65 
4-80 
4-75 


3-80 
5-60 
5-80 




87 

126 




7-4 
10-3 



As already mentioned, motors with ordinary shuttle* 
wound armatures have the disadvantage of requiring to 
be started by hand if they happen to have stopped on a 
dead point. They are, consequently, only made of 
small size, and for larger motor armatures without dead 
points are used. Such an armature can be evolved out 
of the simple shuttle-wound pattern by employing two 
sets of coils placed at right angles to each other. This 
arrangement is shown in Fig. 18, which represents the 
Hefner- Alteneck winding invented in 1872. In order to 
avoid complication the shaft is omitted and the core is 
indicated by two dotted circles. From what has already 
been explained it will be seen that in all those wires 
which at a given moment lie on the right hand sid« of the 
vertical centre line, the electro-motive force is directed 
towards the observer, and in all the wires lying to 
the left of that line it is directed from the observer. 
The diameter of commutation joining the points of con- 
tact of the brushes with the commutator cylinder will, 
therefore, be horizontal. In the position shown the nega- 
tive, or left brush, wiU touch segment 2>, and the right 
or positive brush will touch segment B. The current 
enters the armature at the negative brush and splits into 
two circuits as follows : — One portion goes through VII., 
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7, 8, VIII., I., 1, 2, II., and out by the poBitive segment 
B ; the other goes through VI., 6, 5, V., IV., 4, 3, III., 
aad out by the same segment B. The two currents are, 
therefore, in parallel connection. When the armature 
has turned so far as to bring the segment C into contact 
with the negative brush it will touch for a short time 
both segments D and C, whilst the positive brush will 
Fig. 18. 



simultaneously touch A and B. In this position the 
wires I., VI., V,, II, will be in the strongest part of the 
field, and the wires YII., IV., III., VIII. will stand on 
the vertical diameter and contribute nothing towards the 
total electro-motive force. The current now splits into the 
following two circuits: From D to VI., 6, 5, V., to A, 
and from C to I., 1, 2, II., to B. In this case the total 
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electro-motive force is that due to two wires in the position 
of best action^ whereas in all the other positions it is due 
to four wires. It has been shown above that the average 
electro-motive force of a loop such as I., 1, 2, II., con- 
sisting of two external wires {Nt = 2) is 

Since two such loops are placed in series, we find the 
average electro-motive force of the whole armature 

60 

But 8 is the number of wires counted all round the 
armature ; and if, instead of a four-part commutator, we 
had employed a six -part commutator, and had wound the 
core with three sets of double coils, we would have three 
coils in series and the expression for Ea would have been 

J?a = 12 Z ^, 

60' 

there being twelve external wires on the armature if 
counted all around. We might thus construct armatures 
with any even number of external wires. Let Nt be that 
number, and we have the general expression for the 
electro-motive force created in the armature of a dynamo, 
or the counter-electro-motive force created in the armature 
of a motor : 

Ea = NtZ^ 3 

oU 

For the sake of simplicity we have, in Fig. 18, only shown 
one wire to each coil. It is, however, obvious that by 
multiplying the turns or wires in each coil the electro- 
motive force can be proportionately increased. This case 
is provided for in formula 3, where N signifies the number 
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of coils, and t the number of turns in each coil, the pro- 
duct of the two being equal to the total number of single 
wires if counted all around the armature. An armature 
of the Hefner-Alteneck pattern with eight-part commu- 
tator, is shown in Fig. 19. Denoting by Roman figures 
the ends of the wires on the front end of the armature. 





Fig. 19. 
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and by Arab figures those on the rear end, the winding is 
as follows : 

II., 1, 2, IL, III., 3, 4, IV., v., 5, 6, \ 
VI., VII., 7, 8, VIII. To the 

XVI., 16, 15, XV., XIV., 14, 13, \ positive 
XIII., XII., 12, 11, XI., X., 10, brusL 
9, IX. ; 

The greater the number of parts in the commutator the 
more nearly constant will be the electro-motive force and 
current. This system of winding armatures has the great 
advantage of utilizing nearly the whole length of the 
wire, since, with the exception of the cross connections at 
the ends, all the wire is active. But it has the practical 
disadvantage that repairs are troublesome to execute. If 
a fault of insulation should develop in any of the coils. 
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in order to reach it a lat^e portion of the wire muBt be 
taken off, because the coils — especially at the ends — 
overlap each other in many layers. Id this respect the 
style of armature known as the Gramme, or Pacinotti 
type, is preferable. A circular iron ring, Fig. 20, is ( 
Fig. 20. 



wound with a continuous helix of insulated copi>er wire, 
and certain points of the helix are joined by connecting 
wires, which in onr illustration are shown radial, to the 
commutator platea. Two brushes, Bi and B^ serve aa 
connections between the external circuit and the armature 
wire. The action of the Gramme armature will best be 
explained by reference to Fig. 21, which shows the lines 
of force. It has already been pointed out that iron offers 
very much less resistance to the passage of magnetic lines 
of force than air. If there be no armature between the 
field magnet poles, we assume that the majority of the 
lines will go straight from pole to pole. Fig. 22, If now 
a circular core is inserted, their course will be so altered 
that each line takes the path of least resistance — that is, 
runs as long as possible in iron, and only leaps across the 
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air at the external circumference of the core, because this 
is the only way in which it can enter the pole piece. 
Fig. 23. At the internal circumference of the armature 

Fig. 21. 



there Ib no necesBity fen: the lines to leave the core, and 
the central space is therefore almost free of lines. We say 
almost, because parallel lines exert a repelling action upon 

Fig. 13. 



each other, and it may happen that in case the core is thin, 
and a lat^e number of lines have to be accommodated, 
some of them may be elbowed out into the central space. 
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In well-designed machines the number of lines thus forced i 
across the central space is always bo small as to be 
omissible. The fact of the central space being free 
from lines ; or, as we may also put it, being shielded by 
the iron of the core from the influence of the ma^et 
poles is of great importance, sinc6 in consequence of it 
the inner wires of the helix are removed from all indue- ■ 
tive action. If this were not the case electro-motive 

Fig. 23. 



forces would be created in these wires, which, being 
opposed to the electro-motive forces developed in the 
external wires, would weaken the power of the machine. 
After what has been explained at length with reference to 
the ideal continuous current dynamo, Fig. 14, it will be 
easy to trace the direction of electro-motive forces in the 
external wires of the (rramme armature. Fig. 20. If 
rotated clock-wise, the electro-motive force will be directed 
towards the observer in all the wires lying to the right trf 
the vertical centre line, and from the observer in the wires 
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on the opposite side. The two currents resulting from 
these forces are indicated by the arrows. In the wires 1 
and 7, which for the time being move parallel to the direc- 
tion of the lines of force, there is no electro-motive force 
generated, whilst in 4 and 10, which move at right angles 
to the lines, the electro-motive force is a maximum. Bj 
virtue of the continuity of the helix the electro-motive 
forces in the wires 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 are added, and those in 12, 
11, 10, 9, 8 are also added, the two circuits being at all 
times in parallel connection. The current enters the 
armature at the brush £^ which is called negative, then 
splits into the two circ^its mentioned, and uniting again 
at the brush jB^, which is called positive, leaves the 
larmature, and enters the external circuit. It will be 
lieen from the figure that either brush, when touching two 
{consecutive plates of the commutator, establishes a 
metallic connection between the beginning and end of the 
corresponding coil, or, in technical language, short circuits 
that coil. If the brushes are in the position shown — ^the 
Neutral diameter on the commutator — the short circuit ia 
perfectly harmless, because there is no electro-motive 
force in the coil ; but if we were to shift the brushes into 
an active part of the field either to the right or left of the 
neutral line, each coil, as its extremities pass under the 
brush, would be traversed by an excessive current, 
causing heavy sparking at the brush, and probably the 
ultimate destruction of the armature. The best position 
at which to place the brushes is always found experimen- 
tally ; it does not accurately coincide with the geometrical 
neutral line, but is found to be in dynamos slightly in 
advance of it, and in motors slightly behind it. Opinions 
are divided as to the reason of this phenomenon. At one 
time it was ascribed to a certain sluggishness in the iron 
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of the core in taking up and losing magnetism^ but this 
theory has long since been discarded hj most practical 
electricians. Some hold that the shifting of the neutral 
line is due to the magnetizing influence of the armature 
current upon the iron core by which the latter is trans- 
formed into a double horseshoe magnet with like poles 
joined, and the magnetic axis of which stands nearly at 
right angles to that of the field magnets. Others again 
maintain that the brushes must be set forward in a 
dynamo and backward in a motor, on account of the in- 
fluence of self-induction in the armature coils. It is pro^ 
bable that both the last-mentioned causes have something 
to do with the position of the brushes, as will be more 
particularly explained in Chapter IV. 

The first electro-motor having an armature wound on 
the principle above explained, was constructed by Pro- 
fei^sor Pacinotti, of Pisa, and the design was published in 
the journal " II Nuovo Cimento," in 1864. This machine 
is illustrated in Fig. 24, and the core of the armature 
differed only in so far from that employed by Gramme 
seven years later, as it had external projections between 
the wire coils, which considerably increased the magnetic' 
attraction between the armature and the pole pieces, thus 
rendering the machine more powerful. Fig. 25 shows 
part of the core and winding. The core of the Gramme 
machine consists of iron wire coiled into a ring of oblong 
cross-section. After being lapped round with tape for 
the purpose of insulation, it is wound transversely with 
cotton-covered copper wire. The winding consists of a 
number of coils which cover the core completely inside 
and out, and the beginning of each coil is joined with the 
end of its neighbour to the same commutator plate. When 
the winding is completed the armature is driven tight 
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OTer a wooden centre by which it is fastened to the 
spindle. 

By means of the fundamental formulas established in 
the previous chapter, we can now determine the electro- 



Fig. 24. 




baotiye force of a Granmie armature. Let D be its dia- 
meter, h its length, and a the radial depth of the core. 

Fig. 25. 




FAOIHOTTI ASMATITBE. 



Let Nt represent the total number of external wires, 
counted all around the circumference, t representing the 
number of wires corresponding to one plate in the com- 
mutator, and N the number of plates. If n denotes the 
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Speed in revolutions per minute, and z the total number 
of lines emanating from one pole and entering, the half 
circumference of the armature, then the average electro- 
motive force created in each wire is by equation 2, 

'^ 60 I 

Since -" wires are for the time being connected in I 

series, the average total electro-motive force in the arma- 
ture is 

It might be objected that this expression, which is based 
on equation 2, will only be correct if the condition under 
which this equation was obtained is fulfilled in the 
dynamo. This condition was that the field should be 
perfectly uniform throughout the space occupied by th 
armature. In reality this is never the case. The lin 
are more dense at the corners of the pole pieces, but th 
exact distribution is not accurately known. A dou 
might thei'efore be entertained whether equation 4 
rigorously true in the case where the intensity of the field 
is not uniform, but varies in different parts of the field. 
It will consequently be desirable to deduce the formula 
for the electro-motive force under the supposition that 
the intensity of the field in any point on the circumference 
of the armature, is a function of the angle, a, which the 
radius to that point forms with the neutral line. What 
that function is we cannot say, nor is it necessary thai 
we should be able to define it. We only make t 
assumption : that there shall not be any abrupt chang 
in the strength of the field. We assume that the densit 
of lines varies gradually from place to place. Assui 
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Also the number of wires on the armature so large^ that 
tiieir angular distance A a is very small, in fact so small 
that the intensity of the field can be considered as con- 
stant within that angular distance. Since the electro- 
motive force created in the wires is proportional to their 
speed, we can determine it for any convenient speed, and 
if it be required for a different speed, we can obtain it by 
multiplying the result first obtained with the ratio of the 
two speeds. In the present instance we fix as a conve- 
nient speed that which will bring each wire at the end of 
mie second into the position occupied by its immediate 
neighbour at the beginning of the second, or 

r = A « 2 • 

This is a very slow speed, and if we wish to know what 
will be the electro-motive force at the faster speed of n 

E evolutions a minute, we shall have to multiply the 
lectro-motive force at the low speed with the ratio of 

Ti^ir . D and ». Since A a iVf = 2 tt we have also 






_ TT Z) and the ratio of the two speeds is 



Nt 



«^ n 
= ^^60 



TT 



D 



Nt 



Let Fi, -F, . . . ^athe the intensity of the field at the 

Nt 
^rst, second, ... — wire, counted from the neutral line, 

<>n one*half of the circumference of the armature, then 
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the electro-motive force in these wires will be given by 
the expressions^ 






jE Nt = F in b V. 

The sum of all these forces gives the total electro-motive 
force created within the armature^ which we denote in 
future by E*, 

Ea=: 1: Fbv. 

But the expression F^b v represents the number of lines 
contained between the first and second wire on the arma- 
ture, since Fi is the density, and b v the area of the space 
swept by. the first wire in one second. Similarly F^b v 
represents the number of lines between the second and 
third wire, and so on, the sum of all these expressions re- 
presenting the total number of lines entering between the 
first and last wire on one-half circmnference of the arma- 
ture. Let z be that total number, and we find for the 
electro-motive force at the low speed, 

Em = Z. 

At the high speed we have, therefore, 

Em = z Nt ^, 4) 

precisely the same expression as already obtained above. 
If z be inserted in absolute measure, Em will aJso be 
obtained in absolute measure, and to obtain it in volts the 
right side of the equation must be multipUed with 10 -*. 
We can also write 
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and if we measure the field intensity by means of a unit 
6,000 times as great as the absolute unit, we can fur* 
ther simplify the equation to 

E^= Z Ntn 10-*, 5) 

Z being the total number of lines in the new system, 
which is related to the absolute system by the equation 

Z = 



6000 

The cross-sectional area of the armature core is 2 a 5, and 
if we denote by m the average density of lines per square 
inch of armature core, we have, 

Z •= 2 a b My 

and inserting this value in 5), we find for the electro- 
motive force also the expression, 

• E^- 2abmNtn 10"* 6). 

This expression is sometimes more convenient than the 
former, because it enables us at once to see how the 
dimensions of the armature affect the electro-motive force. 
Experience has shown that the density of lines, w, in the 
core cannot exceed a certain limit, which is reached when 
the core is saturated with magnetism. This limit is 
m = 30, but in practical work a lower density is gene- 
rally adopted, for reasons which will be explained in the 
jfoUowing chapter. A fair average value in good modem 
dynamos and motors is m = 20, and the area, a &, must 
be taken as that actually filled by iron, and not the gross 
area of the core. To avoid waste of power and heating, 
the armature core of dynamos and motors must be sub- 
divided into portions insulated from each other, the planes 
of division being parallel to the direction of the lines of 
force. The space wasted by such insulation must be de- 
ducted from the gross area of the core, and the remainder 

G 
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— ^from 80 to 90 per cent, of it — ^is the portion actually 
carrying lines of force. 

The electrical energy developed in the armature, if a 
current c be flowing through its coils, is E^ c, and the 
horse-power represented by this energy is 

H-P = ^c2 abm Ntn lO"*. 

The power to be applied must naturally be somewhat in 
excess of this in order to overcome mechanical resistances, 
as friction in the bearings and air resistance, and also the 
magnetic resistance due to imperfect subdivision of the 
core, and reaction of the armature on the magnets. In 
good dynamos these losses amount to about 10 per cent. 



CHAPTER III. 

Berersibilitj of Dynamo Machines— Different .conditions in Dynamos and 
Motors — -Theory of Motors — Horse-power of Motors — Losses due to Me- 
chanical and Magnetic Friction — Efficiency of Ck)nversioQ — ^Electrical 
Efficiency — Formulas for Dynamos and Motors. 

After what has been explained in the previous chapters 
it will be evident that dynamo machine and electro-motor 
are convertible terms. Any dynamo can be used prac- 
tically as a motor, and in most cases any motor can be 
used to generate a current. On purely theoretical grounds 
this should be possible in all cases, but in practice it is 
found that the speed which is required to make some 
small motors act as self-exciting dynamos is so high as to 
render that application mechanically impossible. The 
reason for this, is, that in small motors the polar surfaces 
are of very limited extent, and consequently the magnetic 
resistance of the path traversed by the lines of force is 
excessively high, requiring more electrical energy to 
excite the field magnets than the armature is capable of 
developing at a moderate and practical speed. This point 
will be more fully explained further on. For our present 
purpbse it suffices to note that on purely theoretical 
grounds the same machine can act as a motor or as a 
dynamo. A separate investigation as to the theory of 
motors might, therefore^ almost seem superfluous. But, 
on the other hand, experienxie has shown that although 
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this reversibility of the dynamo machine exists, it is not 
always the best dynamo which makes the best motor, and 
that certain details have to be altered according to the 
use for which the machine is intended, if we wish to pro- 
duce the best possible machine for each purpose. The 
conditions which have to be fulfilled in the case of 
dynamos are also generally different from those required 
in motors. The dynamo must have a high efficiency, it 
must be able to work continuously without undue heat- 
ing in any of its parts, must not be injured by an occa- 
sional excess of current, and must work equally well at 
extreme variations of electrical output. Its weight is, as 
a rule, of secondary importance, and in many cases there 
is no objection to large weights. The motors, on the 
other hand, are generally required to be of the smallest 
possible weight, they work intermittently, and high effi- 
ciency, although desirable, is not of so much importance, 
especially not in small motors. In the early days of 
electric transmission of energy the difierence between the 
conditions in dynamos and motors was overlooked, and 
the usual arrangement was to employ two identical 
machines, one acting as generator, the other as receiver^ 
but at the present time this rough-and-ready method does 
not satisfy all the requirements which can justly be made, 
and special motors must be provided. It has thus be- 
come necessary to study the theory of motors apart from 
that of dynamos. 

Let in Fig. 26, N Sh^ the pole pieces and D the mean 
diameter of the annular space filled by the external wires 
on a cylindrical armature of the Gramme or Hefner- 
Alteneck pattern. Let, as before, b represent the length 
of the wire and F the intensity of the field at a given 
point JS, the radius to which forms with the neutral line 
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the angle a. All the wires on the upper half of the arma- 
ture will be traversed by currents flowing in the same 
direction, say from the observer, and all the wires on the 
lower half will be traversed by currents flowing towards 
the observer. Let c be the current in each single wire 
and let there be Nt external wires counted all around the 
circumference. If these wires lie close together with 
only as much space between them as is necessary for 

Fig. 26. 




mutual insulation, the effect of the current c traversing 

Nt 
successively the — wires on one half of the circumference 

will evidently be the same as that of a semicircular sheet 

Nt 
of current of total strength -^ c, the width of this sheet 

9r D 
measured transversely to the direction of flow being -^. 

The density of current in the sheet, that is, the strength 

c X -x /• • jxT- . Nt ^ ^ D Nt c^ 

ot current per unit of width, \% — c \ — = — _ ' 

and the current flowing down an elementary section 
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at Ry the angular width of which (A a) we take to be 
very small^ is, 

Ntc D . 

The mechanical force tending to rotate the elementary 
strip of our sheet of current in the direction of the arrow 

is 

AP= i^i Ac 

Now iT, the intensity of the field, multiplied with 

b — A a, the total area of the elementary strip, gives the 

number of lines of force which enter the core through 
that area. Let A Z represent that number, and we can 
also write 

It u 

Now consider a second elementary strip of the sheet of 
current contiguous to the first. The force exerted by 
this strip will be represented by a similar expression, 
but in it the value ot A Z may be different. This 
will be the case if the field intensity is not uniform, 
but varies in any way with the angle a. For our purpose 
it is not necessary to know in what manner the intensity 
of field F may vary in different points ; whatever the law 
of variation may be, the sum of all the values of A Z 
must always be the same and equal to the total number 
of lines passing into the armature core. The mechanical 
force exerted by the upper semicircular sheet of current, 
or, which comes to the same thing, by the upper half of 

Nt 
the armature winding, — , is therefore 
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Ntc 

Z being the total number of lines. Simultaneously the 
lower half of the armature exerts the same force, and we 
have the total force tending to rotate the armature, and 

acting at a radius equal to that of the winding, -^> 

2 Z Ntc 



P = 



T 



D 



The turning moment, or torque, is P -—, or 

T = ^J^^> 7). 

If we express the total number of lines by the product of 
their density within the armature core and the dimensions 
of the latter, we can also write for the torque 

_ 2 a b m Nt c ^. 

JL s= •••••••••oL 

It 

It has already been mentioned that there exists a limit 
beyond which m cannot be increased, however powerful 
the field magnets may be. Assume that in two motors 
of different size the field magnets are excited so as to 
produce equal and maximum density of lines in both 
armature cores, and assume also that both armatures are 
wound with wire of the same gauge, then the number of 
turns will in the larger machine be greater than in the 
smaller, the proportion being evidently as the squares of 
their linear dimensions. Since the areas of the cores are 
also in the same proportion, it follows that the torques or 
turning moments are in the proportion of the fourth 
power of the linear dimensions. Thus, if the larger 
motor be double the linear dimensions of the smaller, its 
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torque will be sixteen times as great. It will be seen 
from formula 7, that the torque of a motor depends only 
on the strength of the field and on the current, but does 
not depend on the speed. This can be shown experi- 
mentally in the following manner. Let two series-wound 
dynamos be connected by a pair of cables, and let one of 
these act as generator, whilst the other, which is the 
motor, is provided with a friction brake, on which the 
energy given out can be measured. Whatever the speed 
of the motor may be, the brake, if its lever be floating 
free, indicates the turning moment in the shaft of the 
motor. This turning moment is equal to the product of 
the length of the lever find the load suspended. If now 
the speed of the generator be varied so as to vary the 
electro-motive force, the speed of the motor will accord- 
ingly vary, but the current and the load on the brake 
will remain unaltered. In dealing with this matter, 
M. Marcel Deprez, in " La Lumi^re Electrique " of the 
3rd of October, 1885, says : — " If a current traverses a 
motor having an armature of the Pacinotti type, the 
turning effort of the latter is independent of its state of 
movement or rest, and in motion it is independent of the 
speed, provided the strength of the current is maintained 
cojistant. Inversely, if the static moment tending to 
resist the motion of the armature is maintained constant, 
the current will thereby automatically be kept constant, 
whatever means we may employ to vary it. The experi- 
ment must be made in the following way. Mount upon 
the spindle of the motor a self-adjusting dynamometric 
brake, the load on which is automatically kept constant 
whatever variation may take place in the friction of the 
brake or in the speed of the motor, so that the tangential 
resistance which tends to oppose rotation shall be kept 
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constant. Supply the motor with current from any 
given source of electricity (a battery or a dynamo ma- 
chine ), and note the strength of the current and its 
electro-motive force. If the latter be gradually in- 
creased from zero we observe that as long as the motor 
remains at rest the current grows in the same proportion, 
but as soon as it has reached a certain value and the 
motor has begun to turn, the current does not further 
increase, although the rise in the electro-motive force may 
continue, and with it the rise in the speed of the motor. 
In an experiment made three years ago the source of 
electricity was a Gramme dynamo and the motor a 
Hefner-Alteneck machine, the brake being loaded with 
5i^ lbs. at a radius of 6f inches. When the motor began 
to turn, the needle of the ampere-meter indicated twenty- 
six divisions. I then augmented the speed of the dynamo 
until the motor made thirty-two revolutions per second, 
and yet the ampere-meter only indicated twenty-seven 
divisions instead of twenty-six." 

Since with a constant load on the brake, the energy 
given out is proportional to the speed, and since the 
electrical energy supplied to the motor is the product of 
current and electro-motive force, it follows that if the 
current is constant the speed must be proportional to the 
electro-motive force. The following table taken from 
M« Marcel Deprez's article shows that this is indeed the 
case. It will be seen that in all the four motors tested 
the ratio of electro-motive force to speed remained nearly 
constant throughout a very wide range of speed, and that 
the current also remained practically constant. 
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Type of motor. 


Rerolntions 
per minute. 


Cnnrent. 


Electro-motiTe 
force. 


Speed. 


1 ' 

HefDer-Alteneck . - 

V 


425 

783 

1165 

1660 


13-53 
12-68 
13-65 
13-00 


•0267 
-0262 
-0278 
•0250 


A Gramme ... - 


270 

526 

608 

742 

944 

1004 

1160 

1460 


8-16 
8-16 
8-23 
8-40 
8-23 
8-23 
8-23 
8-23 


•06496 
•06437 
•06768 
•06792 
•06713 
•06803 
•06704 
•06736 


Hefner- Alteneck . - 


356 
618 
1016 
1236 
1470 
1636 
1662 


5-60 
5-78 
5-42 
5-60 
5-95 
5-60 
5-42 


•0132 
•0139 
•0127 
•0130 
•0129 
•0127 
•0127 


High tension ma- 
chine .... 


200 
384 
470 
606 
710 


5-60 
6-30 
6-12 
5-95 
5-95 


1-659 
1-692 
1-775 
1-633 
1-662 

1 



Going now back to equation 7), the mechanical energy 
represented by one revolution of the motor shaft is 
evidently 2 w Ty and if the motor runs at a speed of n 



n 



revolutions a minute, or ^^r revolutions a second, the 

bO 

energy developed duripg that time is 



W= Z Nt2c 



n 
60 



9). 
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It will be remembered that each half of the armature 
carries the current c ; 2c is consequently the total cur- 
rent passing into the armature at one brush and out at 
the other. Write Ca (armature current) for 2c and we 
have 

W = Z Nt^ Ca 10). 

But from equation 4) we found that the counter electro- 
motive force of the armature is 

Ea^ZNt- 4), 

and combining the two equations we find 

W=Ea Ca 11). 

The mechanical energy equals the product of current 
and electro-motive force, that is, equals the electrical 
energy. This, indeed, is self-evident from the principle 
of the conservation of energy ; and starting with the 
equations 4) and 11), we could have deduced the expres- 
sions for W and T from these. But on the other hand it 
is more satisfactory to have determined these values inde- 
pendently, and to find that our conclusions are verified 
by the principle of the conservation of energy. 

All the equations above are based on the absolute 
system of measurement. For practical purposes, how- 
ever, the employment of these units is not convenient, 
and instead of using dynes or ergs we prefer to make our 
calculation in pounds and horse-powers. It will therefore 
be necessary to determine the relation between the abso- 
lute and practical units. 

According to the definition of the dyne given in the 
first chapter, it is that force which accelerates the mass 
of one gram by one centimeter in one second. It would 
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not be strictly correct to represent the dyne as equal to 
a certain fraction of a kilogram or of a pounds because 
the value of unit mass (that of one gram) changes ac- 
cording to the position on the surface of the earth -where 
we may happen to measure it. But in all places the 
following equations hold good : — 

jP = 7w V, 

G •= m g, 
P being the force to which corresponds the acceleration 
V, G being the weight of the body measured by the 
acceleration of gravity g, and m being the mass of the 
body 

P= G'. 

9 

If g be given in meters per second and the weight in 

kilograms^ the force of one dyne is, 

10"^ 10"^ 
Dyne = .... kilograms. 

Dyne = kilograms. 

9 

The energy represented by one dyne acting through the 
distance of one centimeter, the erg, is therefore 

. • . kilogram-centimeters, or, 

9 

Erg = — . . . kilogram-meters. 

According to equation 11) the number of ergs developed 
by the armature of the motor is numerically equal to the 
product of current and electro-motive force in absolute 
measure. If we wish to insert these values expressed in 
practical units of amperes and vults we have 

W= 10-' X 10 + 1 . . . voltamperes, 
W = 10-' watts. 
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To obtain the number of watts represented by a certain 
number of ergs, we have therefore to multiply the latter 
by 10"'^. Similarly to obtain the number of kilogram- 
meters represented by a certain number of ergs, we have 

to multiply the latter by , 

Watts = 10-"' X ergs. 

Kilogram-meters = x ergs. 

From these two equations we find that 

T7..1 ^ Watts 
Kilogram-meters = • 

The energy required to lift 75 kilograms one meter high 
in one second is a standard horse-power. The accelera- 
tion of gravity may be taken as 9*81 meters per second, 
hence one horse-power is represented by 

75 X 9*81 . . . watts, or in round numbers: 
736 watts correspond to one standard horse^power. 
In English measure the standard horse-power is equal to 
32,500 foot pounds work done per minute. The usual 
English horse-power is equal to 33,000 foot pounds. 
Hence, to obtain the number of watts representing an 
English horse-power, we must multiply 736 with the ratio 
of 33,000 to 32,500. This gives the figure 746. Let Ea 
represent the counter-electro-motive force of the armature 
in volts, and Ca the current in amperes, then the number 
of English horse-powers which could be obtained from it, 
if there were no losses, is 

H.P= ^ 12). 

Retaining the notation of equations 5) and 6), we have 
also 
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H^P = -^^Z Nt n 10-^ Ca 13), 

746 ^ 

H'P =-^2ah m Nt n 10"' Ca . . 14). 
746 

The power which is actually obtainable is somewhat! 
smaller, as certain losses occur. These might be classi- 
fied under two headings, mechanical friction and mag-i 
netic friction. The former consists of the friction in thei 
journals, of that between the commutator and the! 
brushes, and of the resistance which the air offers to thei 
rapid rotation of the armature, or the " windage," as jt isi 
technically termed. The latter is of a somewhat com-i 
plicated nature, and may manifest itself in various ways,^ 
but more especially in the heating of the armature corej 
and of the pole pieces. If the armature core is not suffi-^ 
ciently subdivided, a fault very common in small motors,i 
currents will be generated in it, which will be the stronger^ 
the more intense the field and the quicker the speed. It( 
is as though the motor contained a dynamo working on 
short circuit, and the power necessary for producingi 
these currents must be supplied by the current flowing! 
through the coils of the armature, and represents there-i 
fore so much power withdrawn from external use.J 
Another source of loss is the limited number of the seo-| 
tions in the commutator. In establishing our formulas! 
we have assumed that the aggregate of the currents inl 
the different wires can be represented by a continuous! 
semicircular sheet of current. This assumption is^ 
strictly speaking, only correct if the number of wires and| 
the corresponding number of sections is infinite. Bull 
when these numbers are limited, and especially whei^ 
one section of the commutator corresponds to a wide coil^ 
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eonsisting of a great many turns of wire on the armature^ 
then the change of contact between the brushes and suc- 
cessive commutator strips produces abrupt changes in 
the magnetizing effiect of the current on the core of the 
armature, and our sheet of current, instead of being fixed 
in space as fii*st assumed, undergoes violent oscillations, 
the amplitude of which is equal to the angular distance 
between two neighbouring coils. It is as though a 
magnet placed at right angles to the centre line through 
^e pole pieces were kept in rapid oscillation, and since 
jany magnet, if moved in the neighbourhood of metallic 
passes will heat the latter and absorb power, it follows 
that the pole pieces will become hot, and part of the 
Energy produced by the motor will be wasted in this way. 
iFrom what has just been explained, it will be evident 
[that this loss can be reduced by increasing the number of 
pections in the commutator, and by subdividing the 
metal of the pole pieces by planes at right angles to the 
axis of the armature. 

L Another source of loss in some motors is the discon- 
Luity of the armature core. This loss does not occur 
jb Gramme armatures with smooth cylindrical cores ; but 
in armatures of the Pacinotti type, the projecting teeth, 
sweeping closely by the polar surfaces, react on the 
iter, and produce eddy currents therein, which in their 
urn exert a retarding force upon the teeth. That this 
really the case is shown in a striking manner in many 
dynamos having Pacinotti projections, notably in the 
^rush and Weston machines. Everyone who has 
examined these machines after some hours' work, must 
have noticed that the pole pieces, especially where the 
coils and projections leave them, grow hot. At the 
entering side the heating is not so great, because there 
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the magnetizing effect of the armature current is to repel 
and weaken the lines, whereas at the leaving side it is to 
attract and strengthen them. If the machines be used as 
motors an opposite effect is produced, the pole pieces 
becoming hottest at the entering side. Cores with Paci- 
notti projections are very much in favour with the 
designers of motors, because it is thought that they in- 
crease the magnetic attraction which determines the 
force of the motor. On purely theoretical grounds this 
is so. It will be shown presently that the number of 
lines Zy passing from the pole piece to the armature is the 
greater, the smaller the distance they have to leap 
through air, and by allowing the teeth to project so far 
as to almost touch the polar surfaces, the magnetic re- 
sistance of the air space can be very considerably 
reduced. But in practice such perfection is unattainable 
on account of heating and waste of power just explained. 
It is found necessary to make the clearance between the 
outer surface of the teeth and the inner surface of the 
pole pieces much greater than would suffice for free rota- 
tion, and it may be doubted whether the Pacinotti core 
is, after all, so great an improvement over the Gramme 
core as on purely theoretical grounds it seems to be. 

In good motors the sum total of all the losses here 
enumerated at length amounts to only a small fraction of 
the total power. The ratio between that and the power 
actually obtainable on the shaft is called the efficiency of 
conversion^ and it should never be less than 90 per cent, 
in medium-sized and large motors. 

The electrical efficiency of the motor is the ratio of 
total internal electrical horse-power, as given by our for- 
mulas 13) and 14), to the external electrical horse-power 
applied at the terminals of the motor. Let 
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E, represent the electro-motive force created in the 
armature coils. 

El represent the electro-motive force appearing at tho 
brashes. 

Ef represent the electro-motive force appearing at the 
terminals. 

r« represent the total resistance of the armature. 

r^ represent the total resistance of main coils on field 
magnets. 

r, represent the total resistance of shunt coils on field 
magnets. 

Cy C^y Cg, C^ represent the external current^ the current 
through the armature^ through the shunt coils and main 
coils on field magnets respectively. Then for a compoun d- 
wound dynamo the following equations evidently obtain ; 



C Cf„9^S 



rs 



C.= C^^ C, 15), 

E,^ E.-r.C. 16), 

E,=^ E.-r^C^ 17). 

The electrical efficiency is 

- = -e:^: ^^)- 

For an electro-motor, also compound-wound, the equa- 
tions are 

E 

Et = E,-r„C^ 20), 

• E.^ E,-r,C. 21), 

- i^ 22)- 

H 
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We assume hereby that both in the motor and djnamo 
the shunt coils be coupled direct to the brushes. If 
they are coupled to the terminals the formulas are for 
the dynamo, 

E 

16)9 17)^ and 18) remaining unaltered. 
For the motor we have 

20), 21), and 22) remaining unaltered. 

The same formulas are applicable to the case of plain 
series or shunt machines, whether dynamos or motors, 
but in the case of series machines we insert r, = oo, 
and in the case of shunt machines we insert r«. = o. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

Types of Field Magnets — ^Types of Armatiures — ^Exciting Power — Biajopaetic 
Circuit — Magnetic Resistance — Formulas for strength of Field — Single 
and Double Magnets — Difficulty in Small Dynamos — Characteristic Carres 
— Horse-power Carres — Speed Characteristics — Application to Electric 
Tramcars — Static, Dynamic, and Counter-Electro-motive Force. 

In the preceding chapter it has been shown how the 
elettro-motive force of an armature can be found if the 
total number of lines pal^sing through its core be known. 
It will now be necessary to determine the number of 
lines, that is the strength of the magnetic field, from the 
constructive data of the machine. Before entering into a 
scientific investigation of the subject a cursory glance at 
the different types of field magnets adopted by the various 
makers of dynamos and motors, will be of interest. These 
are shown in Figs. 27 to 51. To make the classification 
comprehensive the type of armature is written beneath 
each field and the maker's or designer's name is written 
above it. We distinguish three types of armature. 1. The 
Drum, wound on the Hefner- Alteneck principle, as ex- 
plained in Chapter II., and shown in Figs. 18 and 19 ; 
2. The Cylinder, wound on the Pacinotti or Gramme 
principle, also explained in Chapter II., and shown in 
Figs. 25 and 20 ; and 3. The Disc, wound on the Paci- 
notti or Gramme principle and only differing from the 
cylinder by the shape of the core. It is a cylinder of 
considerable diameter and small length, in fact a flat ring 
or disc. 
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All the magnets employed in dynamos or motors are 
horse-shoes ; straight-bar magnets with poles at the ends 
being never used. The reason is obvious. We must in 
all cases bring opposite poles to the same armature^ and 
that necessitates the employment of a bent magnet. It 
is necessary to distinguish between single, double, and 
multiple magnets. In the single horse-shoe magnet all 
the lines passing across the armature go through the 
magnet in the same direction. As an example we may 
take the Edison-Hopkinson dynamo, Fig. 27. The lines 
passing across the armature from Nto S continue all in 
the same direction, viz., vertically upwards from S to B, 
thence across the yoke from -B to Ay and finally vertically, 
downwards from A to N, A free unit pole would be 
urged along the closed magnetic circuit NS B A N^ and 
there is no other way along which it could travel. Now 
in a double horse-shoe, as represented for instance by the 
Weston machine. Fig. 41, there are two ways along 
which a unit pole might travel. One of these isN S B AN, 
and the other N SD CN, or in other words, of the total 
number of lines passing across the armature, one half will 
go through the horse-shoe N A B Sy and the other half 
will go through the horse-shoe N C D 8. We may con- 
sider the field magnets to consist of these two horse-shoes 
placed with like poles in contact to the left and right of 
the vertical center line. The arrangement of the '^ Man- 
chester " dynamo is similar, but in this case the portions 
A B and C JO, which in the Weston dynamo constitute 
the yokes, form the excited or active parts of the magnets 
and are surrounded by the magnetizing coils. The field 
magnets of the original Gramme dynamo (or motor) also 
belong to the double horse-shoe pattern. But in this (^ase 
a plane laid through the center lines of the cores of the 
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magnets is parallel to and contains the center line of 
armature shaft, whereas in the Weston type it is at 
light angles to it. Here, again, the lines are spUt up to 
the right and left of the vertical center line into two 
distiiict circuits. Fig. 37 shows a similar arrangement, 
but with a single magnet. Figs. 39, 40, and 50 show 
single magnets, the plane of the horse-shoe being at right 
angles to the armature. Fig. 48 shows a quadruple 
horse-shoe magnet. Here the lines of force passing across 
the armature belong to four distinct circuits : S D A N, 
SD CN, SB AN.SLudSB CN. The field magnets 
of the Brush (Victoria) machine shown in Figs, 46 and 47 
consist of 8 complete horse-shoes, four on each side of the 
disc, and in some multipolar machines even a larger num- 
ber of magnetic circuits is sometimes employed. The 
latest machines of M. Marcel Deprez (Fig. 51) have two 
<!ylinder armatures mounted on the same spindle a b, and 
around them are placed eight horse-shoes, of which two, 
S B A N and S C D Ny are shown in the illustration. It 
18 not necessary to enter into a detailed description of all 
the types shown, as the diagrams are alone sufficiently 
<^lear. 

After what has been said above it will be evident that 
the proper function of the field magnets in a dynamo or 
motor is to produce lines of force which pass across the 
armature core. All other lines which miss the armature 
are useless and may even be detrimental to the working 
ef the machine. The greater the number of useful lines, 
the greater will be the electro-motive force generated at 
a given speed and with a given armature. Our aim 
should therefore be to produce a maximum number of 
lines, and as a first step towards the realization of this 
object we must determine the relation between the numbet 
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of lines and the constractive data of the machine* 
of these data is the exciting power, that is the p 
the number of turns of wire wound on the magn 
the magnetizing current sent through the wire, 
customary to reckon the exciting power in Ampere'- 
and it is shown by experiment and theory that the 
in which the product is made up is quite immfl 
We may have a large number of turns of fine wire 
small current, or we may have few turns of stou 
and a large current The effect will always be th 
if the product of amperes and turns be the same, 
periment also shows that for low degrees of magneti 
the electro-motive force produced in the armature 
portional, or nearly so, to the exciting power P a 
to the field magnets ; and since electro-motive for 
strength of field Z are always proportional, we fin 
in these cases Z is proportional to P. We can rep 
this relation mathematically by introducing the cone 
of moffnetic resistance. According to this there 
every magnetic circuit a passive force opposing the 
tion of lines, and the number of lines which are nei; 
less created is the quotient of the magnetizing for< 
this resistance. Calling the latter i?, we have 

-£ 

This formula is rigorously correct, provided we si 
in determining the magnetic resistance for every cos 
of magnetization. For low degrees of magnetizati* 
resistance is nearly constant, and in these cases 
exists simple proportionality between Zand P ; for 
degrees of magnetization the resistance increases a 
relation between Z and P becomes more compl: 
A limit is ultimately approached beyond whi< 
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cannot increase the strength of the field although we may 
increase the exciting power indefinitely. In this case the 
magnetic resistance has become infinite^ and this condition 

I is generally expressed by saying the magnet is saturated. 

; The relation existing between magnetizing power and 
the magnetic moment have in the case of straight-bar 
magnets^ spheres, and ellipsoids been investigated by 

i Jacobi, Dub, Miiller, and others, and a variety of 
formulas have been proposed to express these relations 
mathematically. Apart from the fact that these formulas 
in themselves are only rough approximations but imper- 
fectly fitting the results of experiments, they are for 
practical purposes almost useless, since the field magnets 
of dynamos and motors are not straight bar magnets, but 
horse-shoes of every possible form and variety. In some 
cases these formulas are even misleading, and as au ex- 
ample we may cite the original Edison machines. 
According to the orthodox theory the magnetic moment 
of a cylindrical bar is proportional to some function of 
the exciting power, to the square root of the diameter of 
the bar and to the square root of the cube of its length. 
Hence to obtain a maximum of magnetic moment with a 
given weight of iron we must shape it into a long cylinder, 
and the original Edison machines were constructed on 
these lines. Experience has since then taught us that 
this was the worst possible form which could have been 
adopted, and the Edison machines built subsequently 
have stout and short magnets. The explanation for this 
apparent discrepancy between theory and practice is this, 
that in a dynamo or motor the magnetic moment of each 
bar composing the field magnet is of no account whatever, 
the electro-motive force depending only on the total 
number of lines produced, which is governed by laws 
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totally different from those relating to the magnetic 
moment. It is very desirable that the relations between 
strength of field and exciting power should be mathe- 
matically established for those forms of magnets which 
are actually used in the construction of dynamos loid 
motors. As yet no formula rigorously true for all degreefl 
of magnetization has been found, and the <lifficulty 'u 
principally due to the fact that the chemical compositioD 
and molecular properties of the iron play an important 
part which is not easily determinable beforehand. Thii 

Fig. 52. 




is especially the case if the magnetization is pushed 
towards the saturation limit. For lower degrees of mag' 
netization the difficulties are still present, but they are oi 
relatively less importance, and it is possible to establisli 
formulas for the strength of the field which are sufficiently 
approximate for practical purposes. , 

Let in Fig. 52 a series of wedge-shaped and very shor 
magnets, M^ M^ . « • be placed with polar faces of oppo 
site sign in contact, so as to form a continuous ring inter 
rupted only by the air space A J5, A^ J5\ Lines of force 
will then pass across this air space, and an electro-motivi 
force could be created by moving a conductor or series m 
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conductors, so as to cut these lines. Let the polar sur- 
face of each elementary magnet be S, and let the density 
of magnetic matter, which we imagine to be distributed 
over the polar surfaces, be (t, then a- S is the strength of 
each polar surface. According to Ampere's theory each 
elementary magnet can be replaced by an equivalent 
magnetic shell (page 27), consisting of a closed con- 
ductor in which a current flows, the product of current 
and area e^closed being numerically equal to the mag- 
[netic moment of the elementary magnet. Imagine now 
the magnets replaced by a spiral of wire or solenoid, then 
we can without appreciable error consider each turn of 
wire in the spiral as a current closed in itself, and if 
there be n such turns, and if the current be C, the total 
magnetic moment will be in absolute measure n C S. 
Since with the exception of the two end faces A J5, 
A^ B^y the polar sufaces are in contact and cannot exert 
jany action at a distance, the total magnetic moment of 
Ithe series of elementary magnets is represented by the 
product of the magnetism on the end faces, and their 
distance, d. We have therefore the equation, 
i a Sd^ n C S. 

It has been shown (page 24), that the total number of 
lines emanating from unit pole is 4 9r. From a pole of 
the strength a- S there must emanate ^ tt <r S lines. Let 
Z be the total number of lines, or strength of field within 
the air space, then we find 

Z = 4 5r (7- 5; 
and by inserting the value of a- S from above equation, 

^ 4i IT n C S 

^ d^' 

^which can also be written in the form 
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^ = 4 W —y 

a 

S 

The product n C is excitisg power in absolute measure, 
or ampere turns x 10"^. S is tlie polar surface, and d 
the distance between the two poles. In deducing the 
formula for Z we have assumed the polar surfaces to be 
two parallel planes, but it can be proved that the same 
law holds good for surfaces of any shape, provided that 
their distance is very small as compared to their area. 
We can therefore apply the formula to the case of a 
cylindrical polar cavity partly filled by a cylindrical 
armature. Here we have two air spaces, and the polar 
surface S is the product of length of armature, b and the 
arc spanned by either pole, a. Let i be the distance 
between the polar surface of the magnets and the ex- 
ternal surface of the armature core, and let P represent 
the exciting power producing Z lines, then the above for- 
mula becomes 

^ P 

><b 
^=f? ••• 24). 



4 w x^ 



The strength of the field is represented by the quotient 
of exciting power, and an expression which is of the 
character length divided by area. The analogy with 
Ohm's law will be apparent. The electrical resistance 
of a conductor is found by multiplying its specific elec- 
trical resistance with the length, and dividing by the 
area of the wire. In the same manner the magnetic 
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resistance of the air space is found by multiplying — 
with the length (2 J), and dividing by the area (x b) of 

the air space. We can therefore regard ^ — as the 

4 w 

specific magnetic resistance of air. The expression 24) 
gives the field in absolute lines ; to obtain it in such 
measure as to be directly appUcable for the determina- 
tion of electro-motive force by equation 5) we must 
divide by 6,000. If for convenience we also use inches 
instead of centimeters in the dimensions \ >. and b and 
Ampere turns, instead of exciting power in absolute 
measure we find 

z> 
Z = 



1875 2| 
>.b 

This formula is only correct under two suppositions. 
First, that there shall be no other resistance in the mag- 
netic circuit but that of the air space, and secondly that 
the iron contained within the coils of the solenoid does 
not in any way contribute to the creation of lines. But 
we know that the presence of iron in a coil has the result 
of increasing the number of lines created by the coil 
per se^ and that the ratio of this increase depends on the 
quahty of the iron. We must therefore expect that the 
figure in the denominator of the above expression will 
in reality be somewhat less than 1875. From a large 
number of experiments made by the author with dyna- 
mos of various sizes and types, it was found that the 
resistance of air space can be represented by 

2 3^ 
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if the field magnets and armature core consist of well 
annealed wrought iron, and by 



1800 



?.b' 



if the field magnets be of cast iron and the armature core 
of wrought iron. 

The resistance of air space is, however, not the only 
passive force which opposes the creation of lines. There 
is also the resistance of the field magnet itself and that 

Fig. 53. 




of the armature. It is reasonable to suppose that these 
resistances are also of the character : length divided by 
area, the fraction being multiplied with a coefficient de- 
pending on the quality of the iron. Let in Fig. 53, L 
represent the average length of the magnetic circuit 
within the field magnet, and A B the cross-sectional area 
of the magnet core. Let, in the same manner, / 
represent the average length of the magnetic circuit 
within the core of the armature, which we suppose to be 
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of the cylindrical Gramme type^ and a b the area of the 
core. The magnetic resistance of the single horse-shoe 

magnet will then be proportional to -j-^ and that of the 

armature to ^r — 7, each of these fractions being multi- 

plied by a coefficient depending on the quality of the 
iron. From numerous experiments the author has found 
that for dynamos and motors of this type made of well 
annealed wrought iroQ, the strength of the field for low 
degrees of magnetization is represented by the expression, 

^= 2T-^l 2i-"---25). 

For cast-iron magnets the formula is 

^- 2J T~ SL ^^)' 



1800-^ + 



><b ah AB 
In the case of double horse-shoe magnets, as shown in 
Fig. 54, each horse-shoe contributes half the total 
number of lines, and we have for wrought iron, 

Z P 



>.b a b A B 
and for cast-iron 

Z 0-8 P 



27), 



2 2 3^ 2/ 3Z 

1800 -T + — 7 + 



28). 



\b a b A B 
The exciting power required to produce a certain strength 
of field can be found by multiplying the number of lines 
with the magnetic resistance, as represented by the de- 
nominator in the above four equations. It should be 
remembered that these only apply to cases where the 
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intensity of magnetization is not too great, say up to ten 
lines per square inch. For more intense fields the mag* 
netic resistance of the iron part of the circuit increases 
considerably, and in practice it is found that to bring the 
field magnets of dynamos or motors near to saturation 
from 40 to 100 per cent, more exciting power must be 
appUed than given by the above formulas. 

A question of great practical importance is the rela- 
tive advantages of the single and double magnet. Since 
in the latter the area of air space is only half that of the 

Fig. 54. 




former, the resistance of air space is doubled. On com- 
paring equations 25) and 27), it will be seen that the 
magnetic resistance of the magnet is equal in both 
cases, and that the magnetic resistance of armature 
and air in the double horse-shoe is about double that of 
the single horse-shoe. On the other hand, only half the 
total number of lines have to pass through one magnet of 
the double horse-shoe type, and therefore the exciting 
power in the single and double nuignet is about the same. 
But in the latter case this exciting power has to be 
applied on each of the two horse-shoes, whereas in the 
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single-magnet machine it has to be applied on one horse- 
shoe onlj^ but of double the sectional area. The length 
of wire required will therefore be as 2 : -v/ 2, or by the 
single magnet system a saving of about 25 per cent, of 
wire can be effected. On the other hand, the iron portion 
of the single magnet is somewhat heavier than that of an 
equivalent double magnet, and in cases where smallness 
of total weight is a consideration, as for instance in 
motors used for locomotive purposes, the double magnet, 
notwithstanding that it requires more wire, has a distinct 
advantage. 

An inspection of formulas 25) to 28) will «how why, as 
was already mentioned in the beginning of Chapter III., 
small motors sometimes fail to act as dynamos. In these 
machines, or to speak more correctly, in these models of 
machines, the polar surfaces t^ b are very small as com- 
pared to the air space }, and consequently the magnetic 
resistance of air space is very high. The exciting power 
is therefore also very high as compared to the strength 
of field, and it may happen that the electrical energy 
which is required to produce so large an exciting power 
is greater than the total electrical energy which can pos 
sibly be produced by the armature. In this case the 
machine fails to act as a dynamo. 

Since the electro-motive force for a given speed of 
rotation is proportional to the strength of the field, and 
since that depends in its turn on the exciting power, it 
follows that in every dynamo or motor there exists a 
definite relation between the electro-motive force created 
in the coils of the armature and the ampere turns applied 
to the field magnets. As already stated, this relation is 
of too complicated a nature to permit of its being repre- 
sented in the form of a mathematical expression rigo- 
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rotisly applicable to all cases. Approximate formulas 
have been devised by Frohlich, Clausius and others, but; 
these are not sufficiently accurate for practical use, and 
have moreover the disadvantage common to all analytical 
methods of not appealing directly to our senses. In this 
respect graphic methods are much more preferable, and 
in the solutions of problems connected with dynamos and 
motors they offer facilities far beyond those of any 
analytical treatment. It is possible to represent all the 
important properties of a machine by curves, and since 
these properties give it a distinct character by which it 
differs from other machines of similar type, these curves 
are called characteristics.^ The relations between cur- 
rent, electro-motive force, speed, horse-power, efficiency, 
and so forth, can all be represented graphically, but the 
curve most conmionly used is that giving the electro- 
motive force as a function of the exciting power for a 
constant speed. In the case of a series dynamo the 
exciting power is proportional to the current, and if we 
plot the currents on the horizontal and the corresponding 
electro-motive forces created in the armature coils on the 
vertical, we obtain what is commonly known as the in* 
temal characteristic. The external characteristic is a 
curve representing the electro-motive force at the ter- 
minals of the dynamo, and the distance between corre- 
sponding points on the two curves represents the loss of 
electro-motive force occasioned by the internal resistance 
of the machine. Fig. 55 shows the internal and external 
characteristics of a series-wound Siemens dynamo a« 
given by Dr. Hopkinson in his paper reprinted in the 

y This name appears to have been first used by M. Maroel Beprez, M 
1881, in an article in *' La Lumiere Electrique," although !>. HopkinBod 
was the first to make use of graphic methods as applied to dynamos. 
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Proceedings of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 
1879. The dotted curve O E, represents the electro- 
motiye force at the terminals of the machine, and the 
enrve shown in a full line O E^ that in the armature. 
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Fig. 55. 
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OHABACTEBIBTICS OF 8IEMBKS DYNAMO. 

The latter is obtained from the former hj adding to its 
ordinates the internal loss of electro-motive force. This 
is the product of current and internal resistance, which 
latter was in that particular machine 0*6 ohms. Thus 
at 50 amperes the loss is 30 volts, and it will be 

I 
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seen from the diagram that the difference between the 
two ordinates corresponding to 50 on the abscissae is 
30. We can also represent the loss of electro-motive 
force by a characteristic, and since it is always propor- 
tional to the current, the characteristic in this instance 
becomes a straight line, O r. The geometrical tangent of 
the angle which this line forms with the horizontal is 
evidently equal to the internal resistance of the machine. 
The ordinates enclosed between O r and O JE„ represent 
the external electro-motive forces, and therefore the in- 
ternal characteristic, O JE^, becomes the external cha- 
racteristic if we take O r for the base line instead of the 
horizontal. 

By a very ingenious method due to Professor Silvanus 
P. Thompson these characteristics can also be used to 
show at a glance the horse-power which corresponds to 
any particular current or electro-motive force. As already 
shown the horse-power represented by a current c flowing 

c E 
under an electro-motive force E^ is H-P = ^^ ," . One 

746 

horse-power can be represented by an infinite variety of 
c and E^, but these values must all satisfy the equation 

746 = c E^. 
A curve representing one horse-power will pass through 
all such points of which the product of their ordinates is 
a constant, viz., 746. Similarly a curve representing the 
value of two horse-power will pass through points of 
which the product of their ordinates equals 1492, and so 
on. In other words, all the horse-power curves are rec- 
tangular hyperbolas,^ and by drawing a set of these curves 
across our diagram — as shown in dotted lines — we can 



' The scales for volts and aniperes being equal. 
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determine at a glance what is the horse-power correspond- 
'^ ing to any point on the characteristic. Thus a current of 
30 amperes represents about 3*35 H-P of internal elec- 
trical energy, and about 2*7 H-P of electrical output or 
energy delivered into the external circuit. A current of 
50 amperes represents a little over 6 H-P internal, and 
a little over 4 H-P external energy, and so on. 

In a dynamo the internal characteristic lies always 
above the external characteristic. In a motor, however, 
their position is reversed, since the external electro-motive 
force must necessarily be greater than the counter-electro- 
motive force developed in the armature coils. Fig. 56 
shows the characteristics of the Siemens dynamo men- 
tioned above if used as motor. Not to get the diagram 
too long the speed has been reduced to 500 Revolutions. 
The curve O JE^ represents the counter electro-motive 
force developed in the armature coils, and the curve O E^, 
which is shown in a dotted line, represents the terminal 
electro-motive force. The difference between the ordinates 
of the two curves represents the electro-motive force 
necessary to overcome the internal resistance of the 
machine. By drawing the straight line O r under an 
angle, the tangent of which is numerically equal to the 
internal resistance, but this time below the horizontal and 
not above it as in the former example, we can regard it 
as the new base line, and then the curve O E^ becomes 
the external characteristic. 

In diagram (Fig. 5^) it is assumed that by some means 
we keep the speed constantly at 500 revs, a minute. Easy 
as it is to fulfil such a condition in a dynamo, it presents 
considerable difficulties if we have to deal with a series- 
wound motor, because its speed depends on a number of 
factors which to a certain extent may vary independently 
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of each other. The speed depends on the current and 



Fig. 56. 
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CHASACTEBISTICS OV SESIBS MOTOR. 



electro-motive force supplied to the motor, and on the 
amount of mechanical work it has to do. In some cases 
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the work itself, that is the product of turning moment 
and speed, depends on the latter, and thus it will be seen 
that the relation between these various quantities is of 
a rather complex nature. It is however easy to represent 
these relations graphically by the use of speed charac- 
teristics, which were first published by the author in " The 
Electrician " of December 29th, 1883. Assume the case 
that the external electro-motive force is a fixed and con* 
stant quantity. What will be the relation between speed, 
power, and efficiency of, say, a series -wound motor? 
Since E^ is constant at all currents, we have practically 
an unlimited supply of electricity such as would be ob- 
tained from the mains in a system of town supply. The 
current passing through the motor will depend on its 
resistance, and on its counter-electro-motive force. The 
former is constant, whilst the latter increases with the 
speed. The faster we allow the motor to run the less 
current will flow through it, and the less power will be 
absorbed by it. Let in Fig. 57 the speeds be plotted as 
abscissse, and the electrical horse-power absorbed as ordi- 
nates, then with a series-wound motor we obtain the 
curve W W. The exact shape of this curve depends, of 
course, on the construction of the motor, but its general 
character will be as Bhown. The easiest way of finding 
the curve experimentally is by attaching a brake to the 
motor, and loading it with difierent weights so as to pro- 
duce different speeds. The horse-power absorbed by the 
brake can at the same time be plotted in the curve w w. 
If we begin with an excess of load on the brake, which 
will hold the motor fast, a maximum of current will flow, 
and a maximum of electrical energy will be absorbed 
without producing any external work. On the other 
hand, if we remove the brake altogether the motor will 
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attain a maximum velocity ^ m, and again no external 
work will be produced, but in this case very little current 
will pass, and the electrical energy absorbed will be a 
minimum. Between these extreme limits of no speed and 
maximum speed external work will be produced, and 
there is one particular speed, o a, at which this work will 
be a maximum. The ratio of the ordinates of W and to 
can be plotted in a curve, *» u, drawn to any convenient 
scale, and this gives the commercial efficiency of the 
motor as a function of the speed. There is one particular 

Kg. 57. 
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speed, b, at which the efficiency is a maximum, but this 
is not necessarily the same speed as that for which the 
work is a maximum. As a rule it is considerably greater, 
and in actual work the motor should be so geared that 
it runs at or about the speed of maximum efficiency. 

The experimental determination of the most economical 
speed, as just described, requires the employment of a 
dynamometer or brake, and if such an apparatus be not 
at hand, cannot be adopted. In this case a different 
method can be used, which is fairly reliable, although not 
quite so accurate as the actual power test. The question 
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to be solved is the relation between speed and current in 
a given series-wound motor supplied with current at a 
constant electro-motive force. This question can be 
solved if we know the internal resistance of the motor 
and its internal characteristic. Having obtained the rela- 

Fig. 58. 




Amperes. 



1000 Revs. 
RELATION BETWEEN SPEED AND GDBHENT IN SERIES-WOUND MOTOR. 

tion between speed and current, we can construct the dia- 
gram Fig. 57, making a certain allowance for the effi- 
ciency of conversion. Let, in Fig. 58, O E^ represent 
that curve for a constant speed of say 500 revs., and let 
the inclined straight line, r, be drawn across the diagram 
at such an angle with the horizontal that its geometrical 
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tangent is numerically equal to the internal resistance of 

the motor in ohms, then the ordinates of the line, r, repre-i 

sent the counter-electro-motive forces created in the coild 

of the armature at variable currents. Thus, at lOOf 

amperes, the counter-electro-motive force is 40 volts. II 

the armature revolves at a speed of 500 revolutions a{ 

minute, we see from the characteristic that its counter-j 

electro-motive force is 68 volts, and to bring the latter' 

down to 40 volts, so that a current of 100 amperes m9Lj\ 

pass, the speed will have to be reduced in the proportion! 

of 68 to 40. The speed corresponding to a current of 100 

40 
amperes is therefore 500. ^ = 294 revolutions. Similar 

calculations can be made for other values of current, and 
the speeds obtained can be plotted in a curve shown in 
Fig. 58, below the horizontal. At 166 amperes the speed 
is zero, because the whole of the constant electro-motive 
force available of 100 volts is required to overcome the 
internal resistance of the motor, leaving nothing to be 
opposed by counter-electro-motive force. At 16 amperes 
the speed is 1000 revolutions, and at smaller currents the 
speed might be still greater. Theoretically, it should be 
infinite if no current passes, and this would be the case if 
the motor were free to revolve without doing any work, 
and if there were no internal mechanical losses. This, of 
course, is an impossible condition, and a limit is set to the 
speed by the work which must be done to overcome me- 
chanical and magnetic friction. In good motors this is, 
however, comparatively small, and consequently the speed 
of the motor, when running empty, is inconveniently high. 
This is a great drawback in many cases, especially where 
motors are required to drive lathes and other machinery 
offering a variable resistance. The example represented 
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in Fi^. 58, applies also to the case where a series-wound 

Eotor is worked from a. set of secondary cells, having a 
)Tj low internal resistance, as the electro-motive force is 
ten approximately constant at all currents. To lessen 
die difference in speed it is usual to insert a rheostat 
or variable resistance into the circuit between the cells 
and the motor. A maximum of resistance is inserted 
when the motor is running empty, and as the load in- 
creases resistance is switched out so as to regulate the 
epeed. At best this is a clumsy device, requiring personal 
Attention, and not very efficient, as with it variations in 
fipeed can never be altogether avoided. It is also waste- 
ful, the heat developed in the artificial resistance being 
iSo much power lost. A better plan is to wind the field 
magnets of the motor on the compound principle, both 
snain and shunt coils magnetizing in the same direction. 
I'This will raise the early part of the characteristic as shown 
in dotted lines, and will reduce the speed as shown also in 
a dotted line. This method is not a complete cure for the 
•evil, but it is a palliation of it which in practice proves 
very successful. To make the motor perfectly self-regu- 
lating, it would be necessary to let the main coils on the 
field magnet excite the latter in an opposite sense to the 
shunt coils ; but then a very valuable quality of the series 
motor, viz., its great starting power, would be lost. If a 
motor is employed for railway or tramway work it is very 
important that there should be an excess of power at 
.starting. This condition is admirably fulfilled by the or- 
dinary series-wound motor, since the current, the strength 
•of the field, and the statical effort or torque are all maxima 
irhen the motor is at rest and decrease as it gathers speed. 
There is thus an automatic adjustment between speed, 
power, and resistance. Take, as an example, an electric 
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tramcar worked by accumulators. On a heavy gradient 
or bad part of the rod, the speed is low, allowing a large 
current to pass through the motor, thus providing the 
extra amount of tractive force necessary ; on a good level 
road the speed will increase, less current will pass through 
the motor, and less tractive force will be developed. But 
on a downward incline, when no tractive force at all is 
necessary, the motor, and with it the car, would acquire 
too high a speed if not checked in some way. This was 
one of the difficulties encoimtered in the early forms of 
Mr. Seckenzaim's electric tramcar, worked by accumu- 
lators. Each car was provided with two series-wound 
Reckenzaun motors, gearing by means of a worm and 
wheel directly with the axles of the car. On a very 
good level road, and on downward gradients, it was neces- 
sary to continually handle the brake in order to prevent 
the motors running too fast. This defect has been removed 
in the later forms of electric tramcars ; the motors are 
wound on the compound principle, and thus a certain ini- 
tial strength of field is maintained whereby the speed <tf 
running light is reduced to a safe limit. 

Hitherto we have assumed that the internal charac^ 
teristic giving the electro-motive force as a function of 
the exciting power is the same for all currents flowing, 
through the armature. This is not strictly accurate. 
Experiment shows that the greater the current flowing 
through the armature the smaller is the electro-motive 
force. The reduction is greater than that which corre- 
sponds to the product of resistance and current, and thus 
we are forced to the conclusion that, apart from the pas* 
sive electrical resistance of the wire, there is some other 
element tending to lower the electro-motive force. The 
reason is not far to seek. When a dynamo is at work 
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each coil on the armature is alternately traversed by cur- 
rents in one and the other direction, the change taking 
place each time the coil passes under one or the other 
brush* When a coil passes under one of the brushes it is 
for the time being short circuited in itself, and since a 
moment before it was traversed by half the total current, 
its self-induction will cause a gradually diminishing cur- 
rent to flow in it after it has been short circuited by the 
brush. By the time the coil emerges on the other side 
of the brush that current may not yet have died out, and 
will cause a spark, especially since at that moment half 
the total current is forced through it in an opposite direc- 
tion. To avoid the spark we are forced to shift the 
brushes forward a certain distance beyond the neutral 
diameter, and it is well known to all who have to do with 
dynamos that the advance must be the greater the greater 
the current. The immediate result of shifting the brushes 
forward is to bring the coil in its short circuited state into 
a part of the field where there are lines aheady tending to 
produce an opposite current. In consequence of this the 
current circulating by self-induction will not only be ex- 
tinguished the sooner, but the opposite current will be 
started, and if the brushes are properly placed it will have 
grown to half the strength of the total armature current 
by the time the coil emerges from under the brush. In 
that case there will be absolutely no spark, but those 
lines which were instrumental in toning down the violence 
of the change in the direction of the current are lost for 
the production of electro-motive force, and it is easy to 
see that this loss must be felt the more the greater the 
current. The next result of the shifting of the brushes 
is to bring the poles induced by the armature current, in 
the core of the latter, somewhat nearer to the field magnet 
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poles of the same sign, thus pushing the latter forward 
and distorting the field. This, at the same time, weakens 
the field, and thus the electro-motive force is again re- 
duced. In good dynamos the total reduction of electro- 
motive force due to these two causes should not be more 
than about 5 per cent., but in badly designed machines, 
especially in those with weak field magnets, the reduction 
is often very great. Even in fairly good machines the 
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reduction may, with heavy currents, become considerable, 
and show itself in the internal characteristic, as will be 
seen from Fig. 59, which represents that of an A Gramme 
dynamo tested by M. Marcel Deprez. 

This behaviour of the dynamo can best be studied with 
separately excited machines, and Mr. Esson has made 
very careful trials on the subject, which were published 
in April, 1884, in " The Electrical Review." The dy- 
namo experimented upon was a " Phoenix " machine with 
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Pacinotti armature. It was separately excited and kept 
running at a constant speed of 1,600 revolutions a minute, 
whilst the current which was permitted to flow through 
the armature was varied by means of a rheostat. The 
line -E, Fig, 60, represents the internal electro-motive 
force corresponding to the constant exciting power if there 
were no reactions. The line Eb represents the electro- 
motive force which would be found at the brushes if 

Fig. 60. 
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there were no reaction, and the line Eb^ was that actually 
observed. The difference of the ordinates of Eb and Eb^ 
represents the loss of electro-motive force due to self- 
induction, weakening and distorting of the field. The 
same influences which tend to lower the electro-motive 
force of a dynamo tend, on the other hand, to increase the 
counter-electro-motive force of a motor. This has been 
investigated by the author, experimentally, by separately 
exciting the field magnets of a Biirgin dynamo, and mea- 
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Buring the electro-motive force under the following three 
conditions : Ist, No current was allowed to flow through 
the armature ; 2nd9 A current was allowed to flow doing 
external work by heating resistance coils ; 3rd, A current 
from another dynando was sent in an opposite direction 
through the armature, causing it to revolve and produce 
external work on a Prony brake. We have now to dis- 
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tinguish between the static electro-motive force found by 
experiment 1 ; the dynamic electro-motive force found by 
experiment 2 ; and the counter^lectro-motive force found 
by experiment 3. By repeating the experiments under 
different conditions, three internal characteristics were 
obtained occupying relatively to each other the position 
shown in Fig. 61. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Graphic Treatment of Problems — Maximum External Energy — Maximum 
Theoretical Efficiency — ^Determination of best Speed for Maximum Com- 
mercial Efficiency—- Variation of Speed in Shunt Motors — The Compound 
Machine as Generator — System of Transmission at Constant Speed — 
Practical Difficulty. 

The treatment of problems relating to the electrical 
transmission of energy is greatly simplified by the use of 
the curves explained in the preceding chapter, and by 
other graphic methods, of which we may mention that 
due to 'Professor Silvanus Thompson. The problem is 
as follows. Let a square AB C Dhe drawn so that the 
length of one of the sides shall represent the electro- 
motive force JE of the supply to any convenient scale. 
Fig. 62, and let the counter-electro-motive force e of the 
motor be represented by the length A F = A G. Draw 
through F and G the lines F K and G H respectively 
parallel to A B and A C. The energy supplied to the 
motor equals the product of electro-motive force F and 
current C, whilst the work converted into mechanical 
energy in the armature of the motor equals the product of 
counter-electro-motive force e and current C, Let -B repre- 
sent the total resistance in the circuit, then C = — =—' 

which, in our diagram is represented by the length F C 
divided by R. The energy delivered to the motor is 
evidently 
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E{ E-,) 
R 
and that converted in the motor is 
e{ E-e) 
R ' 
Now the area of the rectangle F K D C = E {E — e) 
and the area of the rectangle G B K L = e {E — e) ; 
and Bince R'wa constant, we find that these areas — shaded 
in our diagram — are proportional to the work expended 
and recovered, ; 

Thompson's diagram can immediately he used to solve ! 



graphically two of the probleius which have already been 
treated analytically in the first chapter (page 38). These 
are the following : First, what is the condition of mazi- 
mnm work obtained 6-om the motor F and, secondly, 
what is the condition of maximum efficiency ? 

The answer to the first question is easily found by in- 
specting our diagram. Fig. 62. Since the rectangle 
G B K L, which represents the work of the motor, is in- 
scribed between the di^onal A D and the sides A B, 
D B ; the question resolves into that of finding which of 
all possible rectangles inscribed within these lines has a 
maximum of area. This is evidently a square, the aides 
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of which are half as long as those of the external square. 

In this case the work expended is represented by a rect» 

angle of half the area of the external square, and the 

eflSciency is therefore 50 per cent. 

1 El^ 
We have : Work expended-^ — . 

i. ^ 
R 4 

Efficiency u = 0*50. 
As regards the second question it will readily be seen 
that the discrepancy in the area of the two rectangles, 
Fig. 62, is the greater, the nearer the point is to A^ or in 
other words, the smaller the counter-electro-motive force. 
In the same measure as the latter increases, point L is 
pushed further towards Z>, and the areas of the two rect-» 
angles become more and more equal. The efficiency, 
therefore, tends towards unity as the counter-electro- 
motive force of the motor tends towards the electro-motive 
force of the source of supply of electricity. This state- 
ment has already been made in the first chapter, and it is 
theoretically quite accurate ; but from a practical point of 
view it requires some qualification. It will be seen that 
when the counter-electro-motive force of the motor ap- 
proaches very closely the electro-motive force of the 
supply, the current becomes very small, and the work 
expended and converted becomes also very small. Now 
the work converted in the motor is not all available 
in the shape of external mechanical energy, and it may 
well happen that in this case, after the resistance of 
mechanical and magnetic friction has been overcome, no 
margin remains for useful external work. The com- 
mercial efficiency would therefore be Zero, although the 
theoretical efficiency is a maximum. To put the matter 

K 
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in another way : a certain minimum of current is required 
to overcome the friction of the motor, quite apart from 
any external resistance. It has been shown that with a 
constant field the torque of the motor depends only on 
the current which passes through the armature, but is 
independent of the speed. We mdy apply this law with 
sufficient approximation to the present case and assume 
that at all speeds the current which is required to over- 
come the internal friction of the motor is constant. Let y 

represent this minimum of current, which will just keep 

E ^ e 

the motor alone going, then — =— — y is the current 

doing useful external work, and the commercial efficiency is 

E - e 
€. R '^ 



E E - 



n = 



Ee — ^^ — e By 



E' - Ee 

To find the condition under which v becomes a maximum 

we put ,- = O and obtain 
^ a e 

(E - ey =z E By 29). 

This formula is capable of graphic representation. Let 

in Fig. 63 O A represent the current y, which is required to 

keep the motor revolving at or near its normal speed when 

no external work is being done, and let O H represent the 

electro-motive force E of the source, which we suppose to 

be constant for all conditions. This would be practicaDy 

the case if the source of current were a self-regulating 

dynamo, or a set of secondary batteries having a very low 

internal resistance. The area of the rectangle O A G B 

represents the number of watts required to overcome the 
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friction of the motor at its normal speed when doing no 
external work, and if the motor be shunt-wound, or com- 
pound-wound for constant speed, its strength of field will 
not greatly vary when external work is being done, and 
we may with a reasonable degree of approximation regard 
the area of the rectangle O A G H to represent the 
internal loss of energy in the motor under all conditions. 
Draw O R B,t such an angle to the horizontal that its 
geometrical tangent is numerically equal to the total 
electrical resistance of the motor and the line, then S A 

Fig. 63. 
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represents the loss of electro-motive force corresponding 
to the current O A, M D represents the loss correspond- 
ing to the current O 2>, and so on. Produce O N =:i S A 
and complete the rectangle O N P H (dotted in our 
diagram). The area of this rectangle is evidently equal 
, E Ryy and if we produce a square O B K L ot equal 
area, the side O L will be equal to the square root of 
E By, and will, according to equation 29) represent E — e. 
Hence it follows that if we so load the motor that its 
counter-electro-motive force e =: H L,it will work with 
maximum commercial efficiency. The energy obtained 
at the motor spindle is represented by the area of the 
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rectangle G F M T^ the energy expended at the source 
of electricity is represented by the area of the rectangle 
O D F H^ and the ratio of the two is the commercial 
efficiency. 

In the preceding chapter it was shown how, by the use 
of an absorption dynamometer, the speed for a maximum 
commercial efficiency can be found experimentally ; it 
was also shown how, in the case of a series-wound motor, 
this determination can be made with a fair degree of 
approximation even without the use of a dynamometer. 
We can now employ the relations just found to make this 
determination for shunt or compound-wound motors also, 
without requiring the use of a brake. This can be ex- 
plained by an example from actual practice. One of the 
author's dynamos (shunt-wound and designed to feed sixty 
incandescents) was used as a motor. The electro-motive 
force of the source, which was a compound-wound dynamo, 
was 1 00 volts, current through motor when running empty 
was 4 amperes, speed 1,100 revs., and resistance of line 
and motor -2 ohm. We have now Ry=*% and ^y ERy — 
y/ 80 = 8*94. To obtain best efficiency the motor must 
therefore be so speeded that its counter-electro-motive 
force e = 100 — 8-94 

e = 91 volts. 

When running empty the counter-electro-motive force is 

100 _ 0-8 = 99-2. 

The best working speed is therefore 

91 
1100. ^^ ^ = 1010 revolutions. 
99*2 

The current passing at that speed is 45 amperes, of which 

4 amperes are required to overcome, the internal fidction 

of the motor, leaving 41 amperes to produce useful 

external work. By gearing the motor to the speed of 
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1010 revolutions a minute^ We shall therefore obtain 

41x91 

— -— — = 5*07 H-P, actually available on the motor 

spindle. 

But it is not always possible to keep the motor running 
exactly at the right speedy especially if the load should 
vary, and in this case it becomes important to know how 
far on either side of the best speed a variation may take 
place without seriously reducing the efficiency. For the 
motor above cited we find the following figures : — 
1010 revs. 5-07 H-P. e = 91 c=45 82-87^ Com. effic. 
1065 „ 2-07 „ =96 =20 76*7 „ 

944 „ 8-20 „ =85 =75 80-0 

It will be seen from this table that a shunt-wound motor 
is fairly self-regulating, the range of speed between no 
load and full load being only about 157o in the present 
instance. It should be here remarked that the motor de- 
scribed is intended for a working current of 45 amperes, 
and should not be loaded to more than 5 H-P for con- 
tinuous worL This reduces the extreme variation in speed 
to something under 97o« To show the influence of the 
resistance of the armature on the best speed and efficiency, 
a table is added, calculated for the same motor and the 
same electro-motive force, but with an additional resis- 
tance of '3 ohm in the circuit of the armature, making 
7? =5. 

950 revs. 2-82 H-P. e = 86 c = 28 73-57o Com. effic. 

860 „ 4-30 „ = 77 = 45 70-5 „ 

1000 „ 1-96 „ =90 =20 72-0 

In practice, however, the additional resistance would 
not be placed in the circuit of the armature, but in the 
line, where, indeed, it is unavoidable if the transmission 
of energy has to be made over a considerable distance. 
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By inserting the resistance into the armature circuit only, 
we have not disturbed the condition under which alone 
formula 29) gives the best speed, viz., that the strength of 
the field shall be the same for all currents and speeds. 
This condition might be fulfilled even in the case of a 
transmission to a considerable distance if we excite the 
field of the motor separately or by a pair of separate wires 
from the distant source, but in practice such an arrange- 
ment would be too complicated and, as we shall see pre- 
sently, it would have no advantage in point of constancy 
of speed over the simpler plan of exciting the field of our 
shunt-motor direct from the line which brings the working 
current. The effect of an increased resistance in the line 
is in the first instance to lower the electro-motive force at 
the terminals of the motor. With a constant strength of 
field this would naturally lower the speed of the motor, 
but if its field magnets are not excited to the saturation 
point, the reduction of electro-motive force at the ter- 
.minals of the motor will result in a reduction of the 
strength of the field, thus allowing more current to pass 
through the armature by which its torque and speed is 
increased until its counter-electro-motive force again 
balances the reduced electro-motive force of the supply. 
The variation of speed will therefore be smaller than 
would at first sight appear. But a little consideration 
will show that the gain in speed due to the increased 
armature current can never quite compensate for the loss 
of speed due to the reduced electro-motive force, and thus 
a pure shunt- wound motor, if fed from a source of con- 
stant electro-motive force can never be perfectly self- 
regulating. It must run faster when the load is thrown 
off, and it must run slower if more work is put on it. 
We found the same to be the case with the pure series- 
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wound motor, but in a more marked degree. In this 
respect the shunt motor is preferable, as will be seen from 
t^ie above tables (page 133), as its speed when running 
empty is only slightly higher than when loaded, whereas 
the speed of the series motor when running empty is 
excessive. On the other hand, the shunt motor has no 
starting power, since its armature, when at rest, forms a 
short circuit of very low resistance. To start a shunt 
motor it is necessary to arrange the switch in such manner 
that the field becomes excited before the current is 
allowed to flow through the armature, and to avoid 
excessive sparking or heating of the armature, in cases 
where the motor has to start with the load on, additional 
resistances muSt be placed into the annature circuit, 
which are again cut out as soon as the motor has attained 
some speed. 

We shall now investigate the problem in what manner 
the electro-motive force of the soiirce of supply must be 
varied in order to produce constant speed in a shunt- 
wound motor working under a varying load. Not to com- 
plicate the problem too much, we assume that the field 
magnets of the motor are, with the normal electro-motive 
force, excited to a very high degree, so that any slight 
variation in the magnetizing current cannot produce any 
material difference in the strength of the field. Under 
this condition the counter-electro-motive force in the 
armature of the motor will vary directly as the speed ; 
and since the latter is to be constant, the former will also 
be constant for all loads. Let 7 represent the armature 
current if the motor runs without load, let c be the 
current when there is a load, and let e be the constant 
counter-electro-motive force, then (c—y) e represents the 
external mechanical enei^y ; and since e and 7 are both 
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constants/a yariation of external energy, or, as we call it, 
a yariation in the load of the motor, makes it necessary to 
yary the current c through its armature. This is done by 
raising the electro-motiye force E of the supply if the load 
increases, and lowering it if the load decreases. Let R 

be the resistance of line and armature, then c = — ^— 

and E ^ e -{- c R. We neglect as yery small the amount 
of current required for the shunt on the field magnets. 
The equation shows that to maintain a constant speed of 
the motor the electro-motiye force of the source ought to 
increase with the load. Its lowest yalue, when there is 
no load, will be -E = ^ + y -B, and its highest yalue will 
be when load, and consequently current, are both maxima. 
The difference between the lowest and highest yalue will 
be the less, the smaller the resistance R of line and arma- 
ture, but it can neyer entirely yanish, for that would re- 
quire a line and an armature of no resistance. From the 
aboye considerations it will be seen that two shunt-wound < 
dynamos can under no circumstances form a system of! 
transmission of energy at constant speed of the receiying 
machine, because the electro-motiye force of the generator 
— ^which we suppose to be driyen by some prime moyer at 
a constant speed — decreases as the current given out in- 
creases, whereas the motor requires exacUy the opposite 
relation between these quantities. A shunt motor might 
be made to run at a constant speed by using an oyer- 
compounded dynamo for the generator. The principle of 
the compound-wound dynamo, or, as it is also called, of 
the self-regulating dynamo, is so well known that a few 
words only of explanation will suffice. 

Let the field magnet of a dynamo machine be wound 
with two coils, one of fine high resistance wire coupled 
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direct to the brushes, and the other of stout low resistance 
wire, coupled in series with the brushes and the external 
circuit. If the latter be open no current passes through 
the main or series coils, and the magnetism of the machine 
is entirely due to the exciting power of the shunt coils. 
If the machine is properly designed, this amount of mag- 
netism should produce an internal electro-motive force 
exactly equal to that which it is desired to maintain at all 
currents in the external circuit, provided the dynamo is 
driven at a constant speed. If a current is permitted to 
flow through the armature, the electro-motive force 
measured at the brushes is naturally somewhat less than 
that created within the armature coils, on account of 
losses through resistance and self-induction, the loss in- 
creasing with the current. To compensate for this loss it 
is necessary to increase the internal electro-motive force, 
and this is accomplished by an increase in the strength of 
the magnetic field. This is brought about automatically 
by the main current itself, which assists the shunt current 
in exciting the field magnets. In a correctly compounded 
machine the increase of magnetization due to the main 
coils is just sufficient, and no more than sufficient, to keep 
the external electro-motive force constant at all currents 
which can safely be passed through the machine. We 
Bay the machine is accurately compounded for constant 
electro-motive force. 

Now it is easy to see that we can overdo the thing, by 
putting on somewhat finer shunt wire, which will lower 
the electro-motive force when the machine works on open 
circuit or on a circuit of high resistance ; and by in- 
creasing the number of main coils so as to make the ex* 
citing power of the main current preponderate over that 
of the weaker shunt. In this case the increase of internal 
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electro-motive force will more than counterbalance the 
loss through self-induction and resistance, and the result 
will be that up to a certain limit the external electro- 
motive force will rise as the current increases. Such an 
over-cOmpounded machine could therefore be used as a 
generator, the receiver being an ordinary shunt machine, 
and we would thus obtain a system of transmission of 
energy at constant speed. 

Theoretically this is quite correct, but in practice there 
arises a difficulty due to the fact that the polarity of a 
compound machine can easily be reversed, especially if 
the influence of the main coils is considerably greater 
than that of the shunt coils. The author has attempted 
to establish such a system of transmission of energy at 
constant speed, but failed for the above reason. The 
failure was, however, more instructive than would have 
been the case had the system worked with theoretical per- 
fection, and an account of it was published at the time in 
" The Electrician " (April, 1885), of which the following 
is an abstract : — 

*^ A series-wound dynamo, when used as a motor, runs 
in the opposite direction to that in which it has to be 
driven when used as generator. To make the machine 
run in the same direction (call it forward), the coupling 
between field and armature must be reversed. With a 
shunt machine this is not so ; the coupling between field 
and armature remains the same when used as a motor, 
and it runs always forward. The shunt machine used by 
the author was driven by a current from an over-com- 
pounded dynamo, the shunt of which was weak as com- 
pared to the main coils ; and when the motor was doing 
little or no external work it behaved in a most erratic 
manner, running backward and forward alternately. At 
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every reversal excessive sparking took place at the 
brushes of both the motor and generator, and it was 
clear that both machines were overstrained and would 
speedily come to grief if the circuit were not interrupted. 
To explain what takes place under these circumstances 
we will start with the assumption that the generator is 
kept running at a constant speed, and that the motor is 
switched on whenever power is required. This is the 
usual practice where motive power is used at intervals for 
industrial purposes. Since the leads from the generator 
remain always charged, the moment we switch the motor 
on, a large current will pass through its armature and a 
small current through its magnets. As the motor is at 
rest there is no counter-electro-motive force to oppose the 
flow of electricity through the armature, and the result is 
a momentary excess of current. The immediate effect of 
this is to start the armature revolving at a high speed be- 
fore the magnets have had time to become fully excited, 
for it must be remembered that an armature will revolve 
in a non-excited field, though with considerable waste of 
current. The speed required to produce a given counter- 
electro-motive force is the greater, the weaker the excita- 
tion of the field, and hence the motor starts off at a much 
faster speed than it would have in regular work with its 
magnets fully excited. On account of self-induction in 
the shunt field magnet coils, which is considerable, the 
magnets require some time to become fully excited, and 
whilst the strength of the field is growing the armature is 
gathering speed and storing mechanical energy. When 
at last the field magnets are saturated, the armature of 
the motor has attained such a speed that its counter- 
electro-motive force not only equals, but exceeds the dif- 
ference of potential maintained between the leads by the 
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generating dynamo, and the current is forced back into 
it. For the time being the motor acts as a generator, the 
energy stored mechanically in its revolving armature 
being returned to the circuit in the form of current. This 
reverses the polarity of the compound dynamo (its shunt 
coils being weak, as stated above), and now both the 
generator and the armature of the motor are working in 
series, the generator assisting instead of opposing the 
current started by the motor. At this moment we have 
the following state of things: — The field magnets of the 
motor have just attained theii* maximum of magnetization 
with their original polarity ; the polarity of the generator 
has been reversed, and an excessive current, in an oppo- 
site direction to that which produced motion, flows 
through the armature of the motor. Consequently the 
latter is quickly brought to rest, and started backward at 
a high speed. It now opposes a certain counter-electro- 
motive force to the current from the generator, but it is 
not an increasing force as before. It is a decreasing one, 
because the original excitation of the motor field magnets 
is gradually vanishing, by reason of the reversal of 
polarity in the main leads, from which these shunt coils 
are fed. Just as it took a certain appreciable time of 
several seconds for the magnets to become excited, so does 
it take time for them to lose their magnetism. Even- 
tually there arrives a moment when all the original 
polarity in these magnets has vanished, and when, there- 
fore, the force impelling the armature to run backward 
has also ceased, though there is still an excessive current 
passing through it. A moment later the armature comes 
to rest, and begins to run forward again at a high rate of 
acceleration, when the whole cycle of phenomena just de- 
scribed is repeated, but this time with a current in the 
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reverse direction to the first. The third cycle will start 
with a current in the same direction as the first, the 
fourth cycle will start with an opposite current, and 
so on." 

A similar phenomenon was observed by M. Gerard- 
Lescuyer, who used a Gramme series-wound dynamo as 
a generator, and a magneto machine as a receiver. He 
called the phenomenon an electro-dynamic paradox, and a 
description of it will be found in " The Engineer " of 
Sept, 17, 1880. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Oiaasification of Systems aooording to Source of Blectricity — Transmission 
at ConstaDt Pressure — Motors mechanically governed — Self-Regulating 
Motors — Transmission at Constant Current — Difficulty of Self-Begulatioa. 
— Motor for Constant Current made Self- Regulating — Application to 
Transmission over large Areas — Continuous Current Transformator— 
Transmission between two Distant Points — Loss of Current by Leakage- 
Theory — Commercial Efficiency — Conditions for Maximum Commercial 
Efficiency — Self-Regulation for Constant Speed — ^Practical Example. 

It will be necessary to distinguish between different sys- 
tems of electric transmission of energy^ according to the 
source of electricity. An almost endless variety of cases 
may present themselyes in different applications of elec- 
trical transmission^ but three systems are of special in- 
terest, because most frequently occurring in practice. 
These are the following : — 

1. Transmission of energy from primary or secondary 
batteries at short distances to one motor only. 

2. Transmission of energy from one or several dynamos 
to a number of motors placed upon the same circuity but 
working independently of each other. 

3. Transmission of energy between two distant points 
by means of one generator and one motor. 

We may also make another classification according as 
the motors are intended for a constant or variable load, 
or a constant or variable speed. Generally speaking, the 
systems of transmission coming under heading 1) are not 
required for a constant load, nor is it of any great impor- 
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tance that the speed should remain constant under a 
variable load. We shall not enter into a minute descrip- 
tion of these cases here, as the investigation of electric 
tramways and railways, worked by accumulators, will 
afford ample opportunity of entering into details. 

System 2) is that presenting most difficulties on account 
of the condition that all the motors must be independent 
of each other. The case is further complicated by the 
requirement that each motor should run with the same 
speed when empty or loaded. A moment's consideration 
will show that the last condition is an absolute necessity 
if we would make the electric transmission of energy of 
real practical use to small domestic industries. The 
artisan or small manufacturer would have his motor con- 
nected to a common system of service leads, and when- 
ever he required power he would switch the current on 
to his motor. In doing so he must not disturb any other 
work which, at the same time, may be done elsewhere 
from the same service mains, such, for instance, as light- 
ing or working other motors ; and further, his motor 
should always run at the same safe speed, whether it is 
giving him little or much mechanical energy. Most 
operations requiring the use of tools as turning, planing, 
&c., can only be properly performed at a certain fixed 
rate of speed, and the machinery must be kept going at 
that rate at all times. 

System 3) presents difficulties of a different nature. 
Since we have to deal only with one generator and one 
motor, it is easier to make each fit the other, and as a 
rule the load is faWy constant, so that regularity of speed 
is not difficult to obtain. In this case the difficulty lies 
more in the necessity of proper insulation of line and 
machinery. Generally speaking, the system is required 
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for long distance transmission, and to obtain an econo- 
mical aiTangement, both as regards first cost and com- 
mercial efficiency, the use of a high electro-motive force 
is necessary. This entails some danger to human life, 
and some difficulty in maintaining an efficient insulation. 
Both these points can, however, be satisfactorily dealt 
with, if proper care is used in the design and execution 
of the work. As regards the danger to human life in- 
volved in the use of electric currents of high pressure, 
this is generally greatly overrated. It is quite possible 
for a man who with both hands should touch the positive 
and negative wires in a non-insulated part, to be killed or 
severely injured if the pressure is over two or three thou-1 
sand volts, but the accident can be rendered almost im- 
possible if due precaution is taken. A circular saw if 
only lightly touched whilst revolving will cut a man's 
finger ofi", and what can be more dangerous than a pair of 
powerful spur wheels ? Yet we have found means of pro- 
tecting life very effectually from destruction by purely 
mechanical means, and shall, without much difficulty, find 
means for protecting it from the electrical danger. 

System 2) is best described as an electrical transmission 
and distribution of energy from one central station to 
several distant points. Now this distribution can be 
made on the parallel or on the series system. In the first 
case the electro-motive force (or pressure) between the, 
positive and negative mains must be kept constant, and 
the motors are connected all in parallel from the mains ; 
in the second case the current passing through the mains 
must be kept constant, and each motor, when at work, is 
traversed by the same current. The pressure at the 
station must be the greater the greater the number of 
motors at work. In the first case the pressure is kept 
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constant, but the current delivered into the mains must 
be the greater the greater the number of motors at work. 
We have thus to distinguish between distribution at con- 
stant pressure and distribution at constant current. The 
first system is represented — ^though as yet on a more 
i^stricted scale than was anticipated by the promoters — 
by the Edison system in New York and Berlin, the latter 
by the Thomson-Houston system. 

Electric Distribution of Energy at Constant Pressure, 

We must now inquire into the theoretical conditions of 
this case. It will be evident at the outset that for econo- 
mical reasons any attempt to obtain constancy of speed 
by the use of artificial resistances can only lead to a 
partial and not very satisfactory solution of the problem, 
and had better not be made if other means are at hand. 
This, happily, is the case in the present instance. We 
have two means by which we can without waste regulate 
the power of the motor to the work and yet keep it running 
at a constant speed. First, we may apply a mechanical 
device by which the power of the electric current is cut 
off in proportion as the work is cut off, and, secondly, we 
may apply an electrical device in the shape of special 
winding of the field magnets of the motor by which the 
torque exerted by the armature is automatically regulated 
hso as to correspond to the mechanical load. As regards 
the first system, which applies equally well to the dis- 
tribution at constant pressure, and to that at constant 
.current. Professors Ayrton and Perry have in a paper on 
I Electro-Motors and their Government^ shown how this 
I can be done. They say : " The method of cutting off the 
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; ^ '< Journal of the Society of Telegraph Engineers and Electricians," No. 
49, YoL xii. 1883. 
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power as hitherto employed has this serious defect^ that 
instead o£ the power cut off being directly in proportion 
to the work cut off^ the arrangements have been such that 
either all power was cut off or none^ so that the motion of 
the motor was spasmodic^ just as in an ordinary gas-engine, 
which suffers from the same defects, that full charge of 
gas or no charge are the usual only alternatives. An 
electro-motor governor of this type, which may be called a 
^spasmodic governor,' consists merely of a rotating mercury 
cup into which dips a wire, which makes in this case con- 
tact with the mercury, and so completes the circuit when 
the speed is slow, but which, on account of the hyperbolic 
form assumed by the surface of the mercury as the speed 
rises, ceases to dip into the mercury at high speeds, and 
so breaks contact." Later on the inventors say : ** The 
first improvement we made in governing consisted in re- 
placing the ^ spasmodic governor ' by a Aperiodic governor.' 
With our periodic governor the power is never cut off 
entirely for any length of time, but in every revolution 
power is supplied during a portion of the revolution, the 
proportion of the time in every revolution during which 
much power is supplied to the time during which less is 
supplied depending on the amount of work the motor is 
doing. Our periodic governor, then, differs from the 
spasmodic governor in the same way that a good loaded 
steam-engine governor differs from the ordinary governor 
of a gas-engine. One of the ways of effecting this result 
is as follows : a brush, A^ Fig. 64, lies on the rotating 
piece, B Ky the cylindric surface of which is formed of two 
conducting portions connected with one another through 
any resistance, and the brush, A^ is moved along the 
cylinder B K under the action of the governor balls. 
When the brush A is touching the contact part J5, the 
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motor IB receiving current directly, but when it reata on 
the part K, the motor receivea current through the resis- 
tance which 18 iaterposed between B and K. If the 
governor balls fly out, the brush is moved along B, K, 
so that there is contact with K during a greater part of 
the revolution than before ; and if the governor balls 
come together, the speed of the motor being too small, the 
bnish is moved in the opposite direction so that it makes 

Fig. 64. 



contact with B for a longer time during each revolution. 
If the motors are in series, we arrange that the periodic 
governor shunts the current periodically, instead of in- 
troducing resistance. In this case the connections are as 
follows : B is made of wood, while K is made of metal. 
K is connected to one end of a shunt coil, the other end 
of the shunt being connected to one of the terminals of 
the motor and A is connected to the other terminal of 
the motor. If, then, A rests on B, the shunt is inope- 
rative and all the current passes through tlie motor ; 
whereas, if it rests on K, the shunt is in operation, and 
part of the current only passes through the motor." It 
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will be seen that both these governors invented by Pro- 
fessors Ayrton and Perry, have partially, at least, the 
fault of depending on artificial resistances whether they 
be used for parallel or series work. The loss of energy 
thus occasioned can be reduced by making the resistance 
high for parallel, and low for series work, and on purely 
theoretical grounds it could even be entirely prevented 
by making the resistance infinite, that is, breaking the 
circuit altogether during a portion of each revolution 
when working in parallel. But this would produce an 
unequal turning force, and would also entail destructive 
sparking between the brush. A, and the contact pieces 
B and K. Even if the resistance between B and K or 
that of the shunt coil between K and one terminal of the 
motor is fairly low, there seems to be some sparking ; for 
the inventors say in their paper that with any such 
governors it is difficult to entirely prevent sparking, and 
that on this account motors wound so as to be self-regu- 
lating without any mechanical device are preferable. 

Broadly speaking, the self-regulating motor is the con- 
verse of the self-regulating dynamo wound for constant 
pressure. In a properly compounded dynamo the electro- 
motive force or pressure at the terminals must remain 
constant, although the resistance of the external circuit 
may vary between wide limits, causing an inversely pro- 
portional variation in the external current. The power 
required is approximately proportional to the current. 
The machine works, therefore, under these conditions: 
Speed constant — ^Electro-motive force constant — Current 
variable — Power required to drive the machine also vari- 
able, but proportional to current. Now, in a self-regula- 
ting motor the conditions are: — ^Electro-motive force 
constant — Speed constant — Power variable — Current re- 
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quired to drive the motor also variable, but proportional 
to power. 

It has ah-eady been pointed out that in a general way 
dynamo and electro-motor are convertible terms ; and 
although there are cases when it is impracticable to work 
a motor as a dynamo, it is always perfectly easy to work 
a dynamo as a motor. From this general convertibility 
it is reasonable to expect that a properly compounded 
dynamo can without any alteration in the connection be- 
tween its field nxagnet coils and armature, be used as a self- 
regulating motor, the only condition being that it shall 
be supplied with current at a constant electro-motive 
force. When speaking of a self-regulating motor in the 
sense that its speed of rotation shall automatically be 
kept constant whatever variation might occur in the load 
or mechanical resistance which the armature of the motor 
has to overcome, it must be understood that this refers 
only to such cases where the load varies between zero 
and a maximum not beyond the capability of the motor. 
If we throw an excess of load on to the motor, it will pull 
up or slacken speed, and thus cease to be self-regulating, 
just as the electro-motive force at the terminals of the 
best compound-wound dynamo will be lowered if we 
allow an excess of current to flow. But within a reason- 
able limit of load in the case of the motor, and a reason- 
able limit of current in the case of the dynamo, both 
machines can be made self-regulating, and this result is 
obtained by the same means, that is to say, the same 
winding which will make the dynamo give a constant 
electro-motive force, will make the motor run at a con- 
stant speed. This result might be expected on the 
ground of the general convertibility of these machines, 
but since it is of great practical importance, special proof 
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is desirable. This can be easily obtained from our for^ 
mulas in Chapter IIL According to equation 7) the 
torque exerted by an armature current, (7., in a field of 
Z lines, is in absolute measure : 

It is independent of the speed, and since Nt is constant 
for any given motor, the torque or turning moment 
exerted by the armature is directly proportional to the 
product of the strength of field and armature current. 
By increasing either or both these factors we are able to 
overcome our increased load. Since the electro-motive 
force is supposed to be constant, it is evident that a varia- 
tion in load must be compensated mainly by a variation 
in current Assuming that the ends of the shunt coils 
are coupled to the terminals of the motor — ^not to the 
brushes — we have, retaining the notation of Chapter III., 
the following equations : 

Cs = — -- C^ = C^* 

The counter-electro-motive force E^ is, according to equa- 
tion 5), expressed in volts by 

E^ = ZNtn 10-* 6) 

JE,-{r^ + r.) C, = ZNtn lO"*. 

Now the condition under which the motor is to be used is 
that the electro-motive force at its terminals E,y shall be 
kept constant. We have, therefore. 

Constant E, = (r^ + rj C^ -^ Z Nt n IQr^. 
Since the speed n must also remain constant if the motor 
is to be self-regulating at all loads, the only variables are 
C« and Zy which have to satisfy the above equation. In 
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other words^ we may regard the field ^ as a function of 
the armature current C«, and the condition that the 
motor be self-regulating is brought down to this, that the 
strength of its field shall depend on, and vary in a certain 
manner with the current passing through the motor. 

Z^ E.-{r -^r:)C^ x 10- 

Ntn 

We see by this equation that Z will be the smaller the 
greater (7., and since Ca is almost directly proportional 
to the mechanical load of the motor, we arrive at this, at 
first sight, startling result : that the heavier the work we 
impose upon the motor, the weaker must be its field. It 
might have been thought that as additional load is thrown 
on, we ought so to arrange matters that the magnetism 
of the field magnets becomes strengthened, and able to 
exert an increased magnetic pull on the armature. But 
a moment's reflection will show that the efiect of such an 
arrangement would be to reduce the speed. The mag- 
netic pull exerted by the field magnets upon the armature 
does not depend on the strength of magnetism in the field 
magnets only, but is the product of that quantity and the 
current in the armature coils. An increase of pull may 
therefore be brought about either by making the field 
stronger, or by increasing the current in the armature, or 
by both means combined. If we make the field stronger, 
we not only increase the magnetic pull exerted on the 
armature, but we also increase the counter-electro-motive 
force, as will be seen from equation 5), page 81, and thus 
check, or at least reduce, the flow of current through the 
armature at the very moment when we want most power. 
The motor would thus run slower until its reduced 
counter-electro-motive force again allows a current to pass 
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of sufficient strength for the work imposed on the motoi 
If, on the other hand, we seek the increase of power b] 
allowing more current to pass through the armature, w( 
do not increase the counter-electro-motive force, but w< 
have a slight increase in the loss of electro-motive for( 
due to the resistance of the armature. To compensal 
for this slight increase of loss, it is necessary to weaken] 
the field somewhat for heavy currents, and thus brin| 
about the reduction of counter-electro-motive force by ai 
amount corresponding to the increased loss of electrc 
motive force due to the resistance of the armature. H 
the motor runs without doing external work, C^ is almosi 
zero, and we have the strongest field, 

EtW 
" Ntn ' 

which is entirely due to the shunt coils. Let now a load 
be thrown on. The immediate efiect will be to slightly re- 
duce the speed. The counter-electro-motive force which 
previously was nearly equal to j^„ will thereby become 
somewhat reduced, thus allowing a considerable current 
to pass through the armature and the series coils of the 
magnets. This again accelerates the armature until the 
normal speed is reached. The direction of winding of 
the series coils must be evidently such that the main 
working current tends to demagnetize the field magnets. 
Now in an ordinary compound-wound dynamo, the series 
coils are wound and connected in such a way that the 
main current tends to increase the magnetism produced by 
the shunt coils. If we use such a dynamo as a motor, 
the current in the shunt coils will remain the same as 
before, the current in the armature will flow in the re- 
verse direction, and therefore produce motion — instead of 
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resisting it, as is the case when the machine is worked as 
a dynamo ; and the current through the series coils will 
also flow in the reverse direction, thus tending to weaken 
the field magnets. It will be seen that these are precisely 
the conditions which our theory indicates as necessary, in 
order to make the motor self-regulating, and we find that 
it is correct to say that a compound-wound machine can 
be used either as a self-regulating dynamo or as a self- 
regulating motor. There may be slight differences in 
the exact proportion between shunt and series coils in 
both cases, but the general principle of compounding is 
the same for either purpose. 

A question of considerable practical importance is that 
of the relation between the weight of the motor and the 
maximum of mechanical energy it can give out. Since 
that maximum must be given out when the field is 
weakest, whereas in a non-self-regulating motor the 
arrangements can always be so made that the maximum 
is given out when the field is strongest, it is evident that, 
for a given power, the self-regulating motor must be 
heavier. This is certainly a drawback, and it becomes 
necessary to know what price, in the shape of increased 
weight, we have to pay for the advantage of automatic 
^ regulation. Our formula for Z enables us to form a 
rough estimate of this increase in weight. The difference 
between the initial value of Z and the minimum value 
is due to the product (r^ -f r^) C^. The greater this 
product, the more must the field be weakened, and the 
smaller is the maximum of power obtainable with a given 
weight of motor. It is therefore of importance to keep 
the product (r^ -f r^) C^ as small as possible, and 
since (7., which we must consider as the primary source 
of power, cannot be reduced, it is evident that the re- 
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sistance of series coils and armature should be as small 
as possible. Now, in a good modern motor, the loss of 
electro-motive force occasioned by the resistance of these 
parts, varies between 5 and 10 per cent, of the electro- 
motive force applied at the terminals ; take 7 per 
cent, as a fair average, and we find that if the initial 
field is represented by, say, 1,000 lines, the field at full 
work will contain 930 4ines. Now if the motor were not 
sislf-regulating, the field at full power would contain 
1,000 Unes, and thus be able to develop about 7^ per 
cent, more mechanical energy. If, on the other hand, 
we wish the two motors to develop the same maximum 
of mechanical energy, the field magnets of .the self-re- 
gulating motor would require to have 7i per cent, more 
cross sectional area. Since series and shunt coils act 
differentially, a larger amount of copper is also required. 
This excess would probably amount to about 2^ per cent, 
of the total weight, so that in all the self-regulating motor 
will weigh 10 per cent, more than an ordinary motor which 
is not self-regulating. This does not seem too high a 
price to pay for the safety and general comfort of a self- 
regulating motor, and if once a service of electric light 
mains on the parallel system were laid down throughout 
certain populous districts in our towns, it would be per- 
fectly practical to utilize the same mains for distributing 
motive power to artizans and small manufacturers by 
supplying them with such self-regulating motors. 

Electric Distribution of Energy at Constant Current. 

This problem is not of so easy solution as the distribu- 
tion of energy at constant pressure, and the difficulty is 
a fundamental one. It lies in this, that there is no direct 
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connection between the speed of a motor and the current 
which flows through its armature. There is a direct con- 
nection between speed and electro-motive force, and, 
therefore, self-regulation is possible without the use of 
any external appliance in the shape of a mechanical 
governor or other apparatus which controls the power. 
But where the current is constant, some kind of external 
governor is necessary. This follows also inmiediately 
from M. Marcel-Deprez's experiments cited in Chapter 
III., page 90. We have seen that the speed was 
totally independent of the current, the latter remaining 
throughout the range of each experiment practically con- 
stant, whereas the speed was in some cases increased five- 
fold, by simply increasing the electro-motive force of the 
source. When a number of motors are coupled in series, 
as would be the case in a general system of distribution, 
the difficulties are much increased. To test this matter 
experimentally the author has placed three precisely 
similar motors (series-wound) in series into the same 
circuit. The current was supplied by a dynamo, and 
the three motors were loaded by brakes to as near as 
may be the same amount. It was then found quite im- 
possible to keep all three motors going for any length of 
time at the same speed. The least irregularity in the 
current, or the least variation in the friction of the brakes, 
would cause first one and then the other motor to come 
to rest, whilst the speed of the remaining motor increased 
to a dangerous extent. 

Professors Ayrton and Perry have in the paper above 
mentioned proposed to make motors self-regulating if 
worked by a constant current in the following way : 
The field magnets. Fig. 65, are wound differentially with 
a fine wire coil, which is a shunt to the armature only. 
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and a thick wire coil which is in series with the armature 
and main current. The armature and shunt coil consti- 
tute a shunt motor, the armature and main coil a brake 
generator which is intended to absorb any surplus power 
if the load is thrown off. As far as the author is aware 
the system has not been tried in actual practice, and 
there are theoretical reasons for expecting that it would 
not work. From equation 7) it will be evident that the 
field must be strongest when the load is greatest. Now 
suppose that the differential winding could be so propor- 

Fig. 65. 




tioned that for a given load the field is exactly of the 
right strength to produce the normal speed. Now let a 
very slight additional load be thrown on. The immediate 
effect will be to slightly reduce the speed, and in conse- 
quence of the reduction in speed the magnetizing current 
in the fine wire coil will also be reduced. The field will 
thus be slightly weakened. This will further reduce the 
speed and again weaken the field, and so on, until the 
armature comes to rest. At that moment the magnetizing 
influence of the main coils, which is in the opposite direc- 
tion to that of the shunt coils, will alone exist, and the 
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field magnet instead of presenting a N pole to the arma- 
ture, as shoym in the illustration, will present a S pole 
to it. The tendency must therefore be to reverse the 
motion, and thus the slight addition of load has not only 
brought the armature to rest, but actually caused a 
tendency to run backwards. Whether it will run back- 
wards depends on the relative magnetizing power of the 
main and shunt coils. 

An arrangement devised by the author, and which 

Fig. 66. 
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seems to promise somewhat better to fulfil the condition 
of constant speed, is shown in Fig. %Q. A is the armature 
of a series-wound motor mounted upon a spindle, to 
which is also attached the armature a, of a small series- 
wound dynamo which has no other work to do but to 
supply current for demagnetizing the field magnets of 
the motor. The main current magnetizes them in the 
direction, say, from B to (7, the auxiliary current from 
the dynamo acts in the direction /toy, and tends to de- 
magnetize them. & c is the field magnet coil of the 
dynamo. Now for each dynamo working on a closed 
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circuit of constant resistance, as in the present case, there 
exists a critical speed at which it will begin to give a 
current of some strength. Below that speed it gives 
hardly any current, and above that speed it gives almost 
at once the full current. The motor should be so geared 
as to run at the critical speed of the little auxiliary 
dynamo. If now an additional load be thrown on, the 
immediate result will be to reduce the speed of the motor, 
thereby causing the armature of the dynamo to run 
below its critical speed. The dynamo will thus partly or 
entirely lose its current and the demagnetizing influence 
which previously has kept the field below its full strengtli, 
will to a greater or lesser degree be withdrawn. The 
strength of the field will thus be increased, and an 
additional magnetic pull will be brought to act on the 
armature, by which it can overcome the increased load. 
In case the load be entirely thrown off*, the motor will 
have a tendency to race, but this tendency will be im- 
mediately checked by the auxiliary dynamo, the current 
from which increases considerably with a very slight 
increase of speed. Its demagnetizing influence is thus 
enormously increased, and the field of the motor is 
weakened to such an extent that there is just power 
enough left to drive the dynamo but no more. To make 
this arrangement successful it is necessary that the field 
magnets of the auxiliary dynamo be made of very soft 
iron, so as not to retain any considerable amount of per- 
manent magnetism, which would alter the critical point 
as between an increasing and decreasing speed. The 
more sensitive and unstable the dynamo can be made, 
the better. For this reason it is also necessary to place 
the two armatures a considerable distance apart on the 
same spindle, so that the field magnets of the motor may! 
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not induce magnetism in the field magnets of the dynamo^ 
and thus disturb the critical point. In practice it would 
probably be found necessary to place a bearing between 
the two armatures, and that could easily be so shaped as 
to act as a screen between motor and dynamo. 

The importance of having self-regulating motors of this 
description cannot be over-estimated. If we would dis- 
tribute electrical energy over a considerable area it is 
absolutely necessary to work at high pressure, otherwise 
the cost of copper in our mains becomes prohibitive. On 
the other hand, we cannot, under the provisions of the 
electric Lighting Act, 1882, employ in our houses a 
higher electro-motive force than 200 volts, and even that 
is seldom employed, since for incandescent lighting in 
parallel connection we are limited by the electro-motive 
force of the lamps, which as yet has not much exceeded 
100 volts. Lamps of greater voltage can be made, but 
are as a rule too delicate for ordinary use. In a system 
of general supply we would thus be practically compelled 
to distribute electricity at the exceedingly low potential of 
100 volts. As Professor G. Forbes, in his Cantor Lec- 
ture at the Society of Arts, has pointed out, the transmis- 
sion of electric energy at so low a potential would require 
the use under our streets of copper conductors half an 
inch thick and many yards wide. This is quite out of the 
question, and some means of economizing copper must be 
discovered before we can attempt to transmit electric 
energy to any distance. Professor Forbes, in the course 
of lectures above mentioned, has shown several methods 
by which a reduction in the cost of mains can be attained. 
Of this question more is said in Chapter VII. For the 
present it will suffice to point out that the system of trans- 
mitting energy by so-called secondary generators is the 
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most likely to effect the desired object, but, being based 
on alternating currents, is not suitable for general pur-» 
poses of motive power. By the use of self-regulating 
motors, such as the one* described above, we can, how- 
ever, not only transmit the electrical energy of a high 
tension current over a long line of consuming centres, but 
we can also transform it into the energy of low tension 
currents at these centres, which currents would have to be 
distributed over a limited area only, and thus not require 
any excessive amount of copper for mains. Such a trans- 
formator, for continuous currents would consist of a self- 
regulating motor with auxiliary dynamo and a self-regu- 
lating dynamo wound for constant electro-motive force. 
The three armatures could be mounted on the same 
spindle, and the whole apparatus could be self-contained. 
The co-efficient of efficiency of a transformator of this 
type would be slightly lower than that of an alternating 
current transformator, because on account of having a re- 
volving part, certain mechanical losses would be incurred. 
But the efficiency would still be fairly satisfactory ; pro- 
bably about 75 per cent, of the energy of the high tension 
current could be recovered in energy of the low tension 
current, and the saving of coal effected by producing the 
power originally by large engines at the central station 
would of course be very considerable. 

According to the classification made in the beginning 
of this chapter we have now to consider 

System 3), which comprises the transmission of energy 
between two distant points by means of one generator and 
one motor. 

Let E^ E^y and Et represent respectively the electro- 
motive force in the armature, at the brushes and at the 
terminals of the generator, and let ^«, e^^ and e^ repre- 
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sent the same for the motor. Let R^, jB^, represent the 
resistance of the armature, and magnetizing coils of the 
generator, and r^, r^ represent the same for the motor, 
then we have, according to the equations 15) to 22), if 
both machines are series-wound, the following relations : 

Gbnebator. Motor. 

Ei = Ef -{- CR„. e,i = Cf — cr^ 

E,^E,- C{R, + R^). e^^e^^c (r, + r^). 
C being the current sent by the generator into the line, 
and c being the current received by the motor. If the 
insulation of the line were perfect, these two currents 
would be equal ; but in practice some small leak of cur- 
rent from the positive to the negative circuit, when the 
line extends over several miles, can hardly be avoided, 
and therefore we must assume 

The loss of current C — c represents, as far as the 

generator is concerned, a waste of energy expressed by 

the product 

E,{C — c) watts. 

As far as the motor is concerned, this leak not only re- 
duces the current which is available at the receiving 
station, but it has also the effect of reducing the available 
electro-motive force e^ beyond the value corresponding to 
the current c. It will be clear that unless the leak occurs 
close to the generator, part of the line will have to carry 
a current larger than c, and thus the loss of electro-motive 
force due to the resistance of the line must be greater 
than the product of that resistance and the motor-current 
c. If the line is throughout its entire length equally well 
insulated, each unit of its length will have the same in- 
sulation resistance, which should be very high in com- 

M 
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parison to the conducting resistance itself. In a perfect 
line it should be infinite^ but, as remarked above, this 
is not obtainable in an overhead circuit going many 
miles across country. Let q represent the conducting re- 
sistance of the line, and let i denote the insulation resis- 
tance between the positive and negative lead for unit 
length, then, if the distance from the generator to the 
motor be /, the total insulation resistance as measured on 

a Wheatstone bridge would be r. Knowing this from 

actual measurement, it might be thought that by the 
application of Ohm's law we could easily find the leak, 
C — c, by simply dividing the electro-motive force be- 
tween the wires by the insulation resistance. This would, 
however, not be correct, for the simple reason, that the 
electro-motive force between the wires is not a constant, 
but diminishes in a certain ratio as we approach the dis- 
tant end of the line, the actual law by which this diminu- 
tion takes place depending not only on the resistance of 
the line and the current, but also on the insulation resis- 
tance itself. The question is therefore not so simple as it 
at first sight appears. An approximate solution sufiK- 
ciently accurate for practical purposes is the following : 

Let £ represent the electro-motive force between the 
leads at the distance x from the generator ; let the dis- 
ttoce be increased to a: + dx and the leak of current cor- 
responding to length dx be rfc, the drop in electro-motive 
force corresponding to that length being A. Then the 
following equations evidently obtain : ^ 

— rf £ = c "j dx, 

— dc ^ -, dx, 

t i 

I 
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From these equations we obtain 



t d B •=. -^i c dCf 



and by integration 



e^ — Y c^ = Constant 

To find the constant we apply the formula to the home 
end of the line, where e = -E*^, c = C^ and obtain between 
that and the far end the relation 

from which we find 



This gives the current arriving at the motor, but in a 
somewhat inconvenient form. To simplify the expression 
we develop the square root into a series, and since the 
second term is very small in comparison to the first we 
can neglect the second and subsequent powers. 

\- r 1 ' ^' - ^'' 

*"- ^~'2 ft C ■ 
Now H,^— e, "={£, + e,) {E, — e,) and j = J, the 
total insulation resistance of the Une. Hence 

The leak of current is 

C_e=(Ai-)i=^.....30). 
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the out and home lead ; and ( — '—= — '- \ —j. represents the 

current which under that average electro-motive force 
would flow through J, the total insulation resistance. This 

current, multiplied by — — ., ' * gives the a ctual leak. It 

will be observed that ; C, being the product of a resistance 
and a current, represents a difference of potential, and in 
this case it represents the electro-motive force which would 
in a line of perfect insulation be required to drive the 
full initial current C through the circuit, supposbg the 
far ends were in metallic contact ; C represents, there- 
fore, the loss of electro-motive force if there were no leak. 
The actual loss, E, — e„ is naturally somewhat greater, 
and thus the quotient between the two must always be 
greater than unity. From this it follows that the loss of 
current due to leakage along the line is slightly greater 
than the figure we obtain by dividing the average electro- 
motive force by the total insulation reBistance, Where 
the insulation resistance is very high, and the conduct- 
ing resistance very low, the leak will with sufficient 
accuracy be expressed by 

but when the conditions are less favourable formula 30) 

should be used. 

is necessary in this place to briefly consider the in- 
ice of the leak on the total efficiency of a system of 
ric transmission, especially with reference to the most 
omical speed of the motor. In text books, and in 
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scientific articles on the subject, the assumption is gene- 
rally made that the insulation of the line is perfect. This 
may be so in some exceptional cases, but a general theory 
must include all cases ; it should, therefore, take the leak 
into account. As far as the writer knows, this has only 
been done by Professor Oliver Lodge in his treatise on 
the transmission of power by dynamo-machines, published 
in " The Engineer," 1883. It is also generally stated 
that the eflficiency is the greater, the nearer the counter- 
electro-motive force of the motor approaches the electro- 
motive force of the generator. It has already been 
pointed out that this is quite wrong (see Chapter V., 
page 129), even if the motor be worked by a current of 
constant electro-motive force, such as would be the case 
if the generator were a self-regulating dynamo placed 
close to the motor, and connected with it by leads of 
practically no resistance and perfect insulation. But 
when the leads have considerable resistance, and especially 
if their insulation is not absolutely perfect, the statement 
above referred to and which is carefully perpetrated by 
successive writers, becomes still more erroneous. From 
equation 30) it will be seen that the leak is the greater, 
the greater e^. At the same time an increase of e, has 
the effect of checking, or at least diminishing, the working 
current c, thus reducing the amount of energy received. 
Since the energy lost by leakage increases with the 
counter-electro-motive force, whilst the energy actually 
given out by the motor at first increases with the counter- 
electro-motive force up to a certain point, but beyond it 
decreases again, it will be clear that high efiiciency can- 
not be obtained by allowing the counter electro-motive 
force to approach too near to the electro-motive force of 
the generator. In the following investigation we shall 
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assume for the sake of simplicity that there is absolutely 
no leak in the line. The results obtained will^ therefore, 
be to some extent inaccurate, but they can be rectified 
by using equation 30). Thus with a perfect line we 
would obtain certain values for C = c and £, ; and the 
generator would have to give the current and electro- 
motive force thus determined. Now assume that, after a 
certain time, the line begins to leak. This will reduce 
the energy received by the motor, and consequently also 
that given out by it. It is evident that this loss can be 
compensated by running the generator at a higher speed ; 
in other words, by increasing -E*^ and C beyond their 
original values. A similar plan we follow in the mathe- 
matical investigation. We assume at first that the insu- 
lation of the line is perfect, and we are thus enabled to 
use formulas of great simplicity. This gives a certain 
set of conditions for the generator. If the line is in 
reality in as perfect a state as assumed, the problem is 
solved. If, however, the line leaks, we rectify the 
values for JE^ and C by using equation 30). This gives 
a new set of conditions for the generator, and the 
mechanical energy necessary for actuating the generator 
must be calculated for these new conditions. The condi- 
tions of the motor are not altered thereby. 

The electro-motive force lost in the line is ^c, which 
must be equal to the diflerence of electro-motive forces at 
the termina Is of generator and motor 

£t = ic + e^ 
The internal electrical energy of the generator is c JE^ 
that of the motor is c e^y and the proportion between the 
two is the electrical efficiency of the whole system. 

Electrical efficiency = -^. 
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By combining this expression with the above equations 
we find also : Electrical efficiency 



^a 



ea+c (g + r,+ r^ + R,+ R^) 



• • • • ol J« 



It is evident that whatever may be the resistance of the 
line 5, or in other words whatever may be the distance 
to which the energy has to be transmitted, we can always 
obtain the same electrical efficiency by suitably vary- 
ing c and e^. The higher e^y the counter-electro-motive 
force of the motor, the greater is the electrical efficiency. 
Now there are two means by which we can raise the 
counter-electro-motive force. The one is by increasing 
the speed, the other by employing machines containing a 
large number of turns of wire {Nt) on their armatures. 
The first expedient is limited by the mechanical diffi- 
culties generally attendant on the use of excessive speeds, 
and the latter by the difficulty that the internal resistance 
of the machines is the greater the more turns of wire they 
contain. This, in itself, would not affect the result if the 
electro-motive force would increase in the same propor- 
tion as the resistance of the machine. But this is not the 
case. If a given size armature core be wound with many 
turns of fine wire, and a precisely similar core with such 
a number of turns of stouter wire, that both windings fill 
exactly the same space, the weight of copper contained in 
the armature wound with stout wire must always be some^ 
what greater than in the other, because the space wasted 
by the insulating covering on the wire is less. It is 
clearly not admissible to reduce the thickness of insulation 
in the same ratio as the gauge of the wire. A minimum 
thickness is absolutely necessary for the safe handling 
during the process of manufacture, and moreover the finer 
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wire is intended for an armature of higher electro-motive 
force and should for this reason alone have rather better in- 
sulation than the thick wire, which is intended for a lower 
electro-motive force. A good practical rule is to employ a 
covering of cotton about 6 mils for wires of all sizes up 
to about 120 mils. The diameter of the covered wire is 
thus by 12 mils greater than that of the single wire. 
Now it can be shown that the energy wasted in heating 
the wire of the armature is inversely proportional to the 
weight of copper employed, and therefore, with the arma- 
ture of stouter wire, the same electrical output can be 
obtained at a smaller cost of energy wasted in heating 
the wire. The same holds good for the field magnet coils*. 
The dynamo wound with stouter wire will, therefore, be 
the most economical of the two, as its internal resistance 
will be relatively small as compared to its electro-motive 
force. Inversely, if we wind the machines (generator and 
motor) with very fine wire in order to obtain a high 
electro-motive force, we increase their resistances, r^, r^ 
R^i R^y in a somewhat quicker ratio, and thus lower their 
efficiency, taken apart from the hne. As regards the 
line resistance j, the higher the electro-motive force the 
better, and it will be evident that taking these two things 
into consideration there must be one particular value for 
the electro-motive force for which the electrical efficiency 
becomes a maximum. This value can be found in each 
given case by assuming difierent windings for generator 
" and motor, and calculating their electro-motive forces and 
resistances. By inserting the data thus obtained succes- 
sively into equation 31) it can easily be seen which is the 
best. We suppose that the resistance of the line is given. 
The electrical data thus obtained can only be regarded 
as a first approximation to a solution of the problem, be- 
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cause they were obtained on the basis of the highest elec- 
trical eflSciency, whereas the question of importance is 
the actual or commercial efficiency. It is sometimes as- 
sumed that the commercial efficiency of dynamos and 
motors bears a fixed proportion to their electrical effi- 
ciency, and if that were so we could obtain the actual 
efficiency of our system of transmission by multiplying 
equation 31) with that fixed proportion. But this would 
not be correct. It is evident that the commercial effi- 
ciency of a motor cannot be a fixed quantity, but must 
depend on the power given out, being, generally speak- 
ing, the higher the nearer the work done by the motor 
approaches to the maximum for which it is designed. 
This relation is best expressed in the manner adopted in 
Chapter V., by assuming that a certain minimum of cur- 
rent, 7, is necessary to overcome the mechanical and mag- 
netic friction of the motor, and that all the power corre- 
sponding to the difi'erence between this minimum and the 
actual working current is available for external work. 
Similarly we assume that a certain minimum of current, g, 
multiplied by the internal electro-motive force of the 
generator, represents the mechanical energy absorbed by 
mechanical and magnetic friction. We have, therefore^ 
the following relations : 

Genehator. 
Work absorbed, W ^ {c -^ g) E^. 

MOTOH. 

Work given out, m? = (c — y) e^. 

Put R^ -j- R^ = Ry and /*« + ^m = ^^ then for series- 
wound generator and motor we have 

^= {c+g){e,-\'c{, + R + r)) 



1 
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And the commercial efficiency of the whole system is 

A question of practical importance is that concemingi 
the working conditions under which, in a given system ofj 
transmission, the commercial efficiency becomes a maxi- 
mum. As already shown, the first condition for attaining 
this object is to work the generator at as high a speed a^i 
mechanically safe. We shall therefore assume that its 
electro-motive force E^ is a constant and as high as pos- 
sible. The variables are the current c, and the counter- 
electro-motive force <?. of the motor. If we allow the 
motor to run too slowly it will allow a large current to 
pass, but this will entail a considerable waste of energy 
in heating the line and the two machines. If we speed 
the motor too high, this waste will be very small, but the 
high counter-electro-motive force will only allow very 
little current to pass, and in this case the work done by 
the motor will be small, thus again lowering the commer- 
cial efficiency. Between these two extreme cases there! 
must evidently exist one current and one counter-electro- 
motive force for which the commercial efficiency becomes 
a maximum. To find these values we form the first dif- 
ferential quotient and equal it to zero. Thus the most 
favourable current will be found by the equation 

and the most favourable counter-electro-motive force will 

dn 
be found by the equation -r— = #>. 
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Writing for the sake of brevity E for E^^ and e for e^^ 
and R for the sum of the resistances ^ + R -\- Vy the 
first equation gives, 

ic -^ g) {E - 2 R c -\- y R) - c {E -^ y R) + 

i? c" + yE^o, 

t being the only unknown quantity. Resolving the 
(equation we find 

c = -9- ^/ +|(i^ + r) + yi^ 33). 

It will be seen that the quadratic equation has two roots 
or values for c, the one being positive the other negative. 
The latter implies that the current travels in the opposite 
direction, in which case the motor would become the 
generator and vice versd. This does not concern us here, 
as it applies to cases where the receiving machine is 
larger than the generating dynamo, an arrangement 
which no practical engineer would employ. We have, 
therefore, only to deal with the positive root, viz.. 



c=-^+^/ + -(^ + 7) + 7^ 34). 

Having thus determined c, we find the counter-electro- 
motive force of the motor, 

e= E -Re 35). 

To obtain a maximum of commercial efficiency the motor 
must be so speeded that its counter-electro-motive force 
attains the value E — Rc» 

dn 
By using the equation -y- = o, we can also obtain 

directly the most favourable counter-electro-motive force. 
The solution gives again two values for e, one smaller 
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than Ey the other larger than E. The latter corresponds 
to the case when motor and generator have changea 
places and need not be further considered for reasoiri 
above stated. The former value for e is alone of imporl 
tance ; it is given by the formula, ' 

e = E-\- Rg—V{E-\-Rgy - (E + Rg) (E - Ry) 36)! 

This equation does not clearly show that e must in al 
cases be smaller than E, but on developing the exprea 
sion under the square root on the right, we also obtain, 1 

€ = E + Rg- ^ R'g' + R'gy -h ER{g -{-y) . 37 

The same expression is obtained by inserting, 

E — € 



c = 






R 

into formula 34). 

It is evident that the square root in 37) must undei 
all circumstances be numerically greater than R g^ an( 
therefore e must under all circumstances be smaller tha 
E. Now, according to the orthodox theory found in tex 
books, maximum efficiency is obtained for E =i e, Thi 
could only be it g = o and 7=0; that is to say, if th 
dynamo would absorb no energy whatever when workinj 
an open circuit and if the motor could be kept runnin 
idle without the expenditure of electrical energy. Botl 
these conditions are evidently absurd. 

Since the formulas 32) to 37) have a somewhat compli 
cated appearance, it might be ai? well to elucidate their 
application by a practical example. We will assume th 
in a given system of transmission the generator can 
worked at the safe limit of 1,000 volts and 20 amperes, 
and under these conditions has a commercial efficiency of 
807o« Its internal resistance is 5 ohms. Its external 
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lectro-motive force at maximum output would there- 

pre be 

^ 1,000 - 20 X 5 = 900 volts. 

^o produce 900 volts and 20 amperes with a machine 
laving 80**/o efficiency, requires the expenditure of 

100 
8,0OO X -^ = 22,500 watts. Of this amount 20,000 

ratts represents the internal electrical energy developed in 

he armature, and 2,500 watts represents the energy ne- 

essary to overcome the mechanical and magnetic friction 

f the dynamo. At 1,000 volts this energy is represented 

jjr a current of 2*5 amperes. A similar calculation 

pplied to the motor gives, say, 1*5 amperes. We have, 

herefbre^ 

^ = 2*5 y = 1*5. 

jet us assume the distance between generator and motor 

be one mile, and the circuit to consist of two miles of 

bpper Tvire •134 inch in diameter. At 98 per cent, con- 

lactivity the resistance of the line would therefore be 

^2 ohms. Allowing 3 ohms for the resistance of the 

^otor^ v^e have 

f R = 14-2. 

Phese are aU the data necessary for solving the problem 
b to current and counter-electro-motive force for maxi- 
aum eflficiency. Equation 34) gives inmiediately 

c = 14*5 amperes, 
ud 35) or 36) gives 

c = 790 volts. 

Hie maximum commercial efficiency attainable under 
hese conditions is from equation 32) 

14-5 - 1-5 790 
^=14^5"+ ^5 17000 = ^^ P"^ ^^^*- 
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Assuming then that the generator be kept running at 

such a speed, that its electro-motive force is kept at the 

safe Umit of 1,000 volts, we must, in order to obtain the 

maximum possible return of 60 per cent, of the power 

expended, so gear and spee^ the motor that it will oppose 

an electro-motive force of 790 volts to the current. The 

strength ' of the latter will then be 14*5 amperes, and 

the energy actually given out by the motor will be 

790 

ijj^ (14*5 — \'5) = 13-8 horse-power. 

To show how a departure from these conditions affects 
the efficiency and power developed, the following table ifl 
added: — 



Counter Electro- 
motiye Force. 


Current. 


Commercial Effi- 
ciency, per cent. 


Power obtained 
from motor, H.F. 


790 
876 
716 


14-5 
8 
20 


60 
54 
58-6 


14 

7-7 
18 



A glance at this table will show that for currents either 
larger or smaller than 14*5 amperes, the efficiency is less 
than 60 per cent., but that the falling off is limited to a 
few per cent., whereas the power transmitted may vary 
considerably. This is a very valuable property of electric 
transmission of energy, as it aUows a variation of power 
between wide limits, without serious sacrifice of efficiency, 
and thus renders the system very elastic. The great 
importance of this point will become apparent when we 
compare electric with hydraulic transmission. In the 
latter the motor consumes always the same quantity of 
water, whatever work it be doing ; and since the pressure 
is constant, the efficiency falls very low if the motor is 
working under its normal power. To remedy this, Mr. 
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Hastie Has introduced a water-motor with variable crank- 
radius, the latter being automatically adjusted to the 
work done by a spring. A contrivance of this nature, 
although extremely ingenious, adds considerably to the 
cost and complication of the machine and represents an 
additional chance of break-down. On the other hand, 
electricity can be used without any separate contrivance 
for regulation, and has thus a ^reat advantage over 
hydraulic transmission. 

The system of transmitting energy by means of two 
series-wound dynamos has the other advantage of being 
almost perfectly self-regulating as regards the speed of 
the motor. This is a point which has as yet received 
hardly any attention from writers on the subject, and 
therefore a somewhat detailed explanation of this valuable 
property in this place will be opportune. 

It has been shown how a motor intended to be worked 
by a constant current can be made self-regulating, that 
is, can be arranged to run always at the same predeter- 
mined speed, whatever load may be thrown on it. It 
has also been shown how motors can be made self-regu- 
lating, if supplied with current at constant pressure. In 
the first case, the electro-motive force must increase as 
the load increases ; and, in the second place, the current 
must increase as the load increases, one or the other being 
kept automatically constant at the generating station. 
But with a series-wound dynamo, neither the current nor 
the electro-motive force are constant, but vary in a cer- 
tain dependence on each other. It might thus, at first 
sight, seem as if the problem of making the motor self-regu- 
lating were thereby rendered very much more difficult. 
This is not the case. The evil, if we may so regard it, in 
the dynamo becomes of itself the remedy in the motor. 
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Let, in Fig. 67, O E represent the ordinary charac- 
teristic of the series-wound generator, the curve being 
drawn for a constant speed of, say, 1,000 revolutions a 
minute. Let O e represent the characteristic of the 
motor also for the speed of, say, 1,000 revolutions. The 
counter-electro-motive force developed in the armature 
of the motor at that speed is therefore represented by the 
ordinates of the curve O e. Thus to a current O C will 
be opposed an electro-motive force (7 5, to a current 
O C^ will be opposed an electro-motive force Ci B^, and 

Kg. 67. 




SO on. In the dynamo the electro-motive force corre- 
sponding to the current O Cis C D^ and that correspond- 
ing to the current O Ci is (7| 2>|. Draw O R under such 
an inclination to the horizontal that the tangent of the 
angle BOX represents to the scale of the diagram the 
numerical value of the sum of the resistances {B + r -^ g) 
of dynamo, motor, and line, then the electro-motive 
force lost in overcoming these, resistances is for the 
current O C, evidently C Ay for the current O C^, C^ Ai^ 
and so on. The ordinates between the straight line O B 
and the characteristic curve O E represent, therefore, the 
counter-electro-motive forces which must be developed in 
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the armature of the motor at various currents. If the 
current is O C, the counter-electro-motive force is A D, 
if the current is O Ci the counter-electro-motive force is 
Ai Z>i, and so on. Now the counter-electro-motive force 
of the motor^ if running at a constant speed of 1,000 re- 
volutions a minute, is given by the curve O e, and it will 
be seen that if the ordinates of this curve are for every 
current equal to the ordinates contained between O R 
and O Ey then the motor suits perfectly the requirements 
of the generator, and it will run at a constant speed. The 
motor will run at that speed whether the current be O Ci 
or O (7, provided that Ci A^ =: Bi D^, said C A = B D. 
The solution of the problem consists, therefore, in the 
proper choice of motor and dynamo, so that their charac- 
teristics fit each other as near as possible, as explained. 
Beyond this, no other precaution or apparatus is neces- 
sary to make the system perfectly self-regulating. Even 
if the characteristics should not fulfil the condition C A 
^si B D over their entire range, it will, as a rule, not be 
difiScult to find two points, C^ and C, tolerably far apart, 
fox which the condition is fulfilled, and between which 
the deviation of one curve from the form demanded by 
the other is very trifling. The system will, therefore, be 
practically self-regulating between these limits. Two 
years ago the author has had occasion to practically test 
the soundness of this theory. He had occasion to use 
electric transmission of energy within the limits of an 
engineering works, for the purpose of supplying with 
power the pattern-makers' shop, which on account of its 
location could not be reached by any mechanical trans- 
mission. The power required by the wood-working ma- 
chines in that shop, including band and circular saws, 
was, of course, very variable, and it became a matter of 
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the greatest importance to keep the main shaft — ^from 
which the different tools were worked by belting — re- 
volving at a constant speed. This object was attained by 
the method just described. The generator was a Biirgin 
dynamo, driven at a constant speed from the main engine 
in another part of the works, and the motor was also a 
Biirgin dynamo, but wound for a lower electro-motive 
force. There was a considerable distance between the 
two characteristics O E and O e^ Fig. 68, and to find 
two points, O Ci and O C, for which the condition C A 
^ B D should be fulfilled, it was necessary to increase 
the inclination of the line O Rhj placing a little addi- 
tional resistance into the circuit. This, of course, entailed 
some small loss of energy, but was in no way a fault of 
the system. It was occasioned simply by the necessity 
of using the two dynamos which happened to be at hand. 
If the machines could have been designed for this very 
purpose, no additional resistance would have been re- 
quired, and the automatic regulation would have been 
equally good. 



CHAPTER VII. 

The Line — Relatioii between Capital Outlay and Waste of Energy— Moat 
Economical Size of Conductor — ^Formula for Maximum Current — For- 
mula for Mean Current — Tables for Finding Most Economical Size- 
Heating of Conductor — ^Table for Rise of Temperature. 

Both as regards first cost and economy of workings the 
line forms a very important item in any extended system 
of electric transmission of energy. We have to consider 
two separate cases. The one^ where energy from a 
central station is transmitted to and divided between a 
number of small working centres all grafted upon a net- 
work of conductors forming the main circuit, and the 
other, where all the energy is conveyed to a single 
receiving station along a pair of conductors without any 
ramifications. The first case would occur in a system of 
town supply where electricity is furnished for lighting 
and power purposes, and where the lamps and motors 
are all connected in parallel to the mains. The second 
is that occurring when energy from an hitherto inaccessible 
source is conveyed to a convenient point of application, 
the distance being considerable. Whatever particular 
form of transmission and distribution the system may 
have, it will be clear that the first cost of the conductors, 
and the annual expenditure represented by the energy 
wasted in heating the conductors, follow opposite laws. 
To economize energy it is necessary to employ leads of 
low resistance, and, therefore, of considerable cross-sec- 
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tional area. To reduce the first cost we would, on the 
other hand, employ leads of small weight — that is, of 
small sectional area. We see that first cost and the 
subsequent working expenses are both governed by the 
area of conductor chosen, but whilst the former increases 
with the area, the latter decreases as the area increases, 
and it is evident that in each system of electric trans- 
mission of energy there must exist at least one particular 
area of conductor for which the sum of interest on its 
first cost, and annual cost of energy wasted, becomes a 
minimum. It is also evident that, notwithstanding any 
other consideration, this particular size of conductor must 
be adopted, being the cheapest in the long run. 

The determination of this most economical size of con- 
ductor is somewhat complicated, and must be made 
specially for each case, regard being had to the following : 

1. The rate of interest to be charged on capital outlay ; 

2. The cost of one horse-power-hour at the terminals of 
the generator ; 3. The number of hours per annum that 
the maximum energy is required, and the number of 
hours that three-fourths, one half, and one quarter this 
amount is required ; 4. The cost of unit weight of the 
conducting material ; 5. The cost of insulation ; 6. The 
cost of supports if an overhead line, or troughs if an 
underground line ; 7. The cost of labour in laying. If 
it were permissible to consider the capital outlay as pro- 
portional to the total weight of conducting material^ 
then for a given line we have the relation p K -=■ k a p, 
where ^is the total cost of the line, k a constant andjt? 
the annual rate of interest. The resistance of the line is 
inversely proportional to the area a, and the energy 
wasted equals resistance multiplied by the square of the 
current. Let q represent the cost of one electrical horse- 
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power-hour at the terminals of the dynamo, and let t 
represent the number of hours per annum during which 
the current c is flowing — there being always the full 
amount of energy transmitted — ^then we have the annual 
value of energy wasted, 

a ^ 

to being a constant. The total expenditure will be a 

.^dKp ,dW 
mmmium ii — =-^ + ^ — = o. 

da da 



This gives p K =. — 2-5 — , and 



\/ w a t 
a r=i c ^ — f— . 
p k 

By inserting this value into the equations for K and W 
we find 

pK=<^Vwqtkp and 
W- c a/ wqtkp 
Hence p K =^ Wy 

or the most economical area of conductor, will be that for 
which the annual interest on capital outlay equals the 
annual cost of energy wasted. This law is commonly 
known as Sir William Thomson's law, and was first 
published by him in a paper on " The Economy of Metal 
Conductors of Electricity," read before the British As- 
sociation in 1881. It should be remembered that this 
law in the form here given only applies to cases where 
the capital outlay is strictly proportional to the weight 
of metal contained in the conductor. In practice this is, 
however, seldom correct. If we have an underground 
cable, the cost of digging the trench and filling in again 
will be the same whether the cross-sectional area of the 
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cable be half a square inch or one square inch or more ; 
and other items^ such as insulating material^ are if not 
quite independent of the area, at least dependent in a 
lesser degree than assumed in the formula. In an over- 
head line we may vary the thickness of the wire within 
fairly wide limits without having to alter the number of 
supports, and thus there is here also a certain portion of 
the capital outlay which does not depend on the area of 
the conductor. It would, therefore, be more correct to 

write 

K = Ko •{- ka^ 

where Ko represents that part of the capital outlay which 

is constant and independent of the area of the conductor. 

This addition on the right-hand side of the formula 

makes no alteration in the differential equation, for 

dKo 

= o. 

a a 

We obtain, therefore, again. 



p k 
but the value of p K is altered. 

p K •=• p Ko + c "</ w q t k p 

W =1 c ^y w q t h p. 

The interest on capital outlay, and the annual cost of 
energy wasted are now in the relation 

p K^ p Ko -^^ W. 

They are no longer equal, but the interest on capital out- 
lay must be greater than the annual cost of energy wasted. 
By writing the above equation in the form 

p(K—Ko) = W, 
we find that the most economical area of conductor is that 
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for which the annual cost of energy wasted is equal to the 
annual interest on that portion of the capital outlay which 
can be considered to be proportional to the weight of 
metal used. 

Professor George Forbes^ in his Cantor Lecture^ on 
" The Distribution of Electricity," delivered at the So- 
ciety of Arts^ in 1885^ called that portion of the capital 
outlay which is proportional to the weight of metal used, 
" The Cost of Laying One Additional Ton of Copper," 
and he showed that for a given rate of interest inclusive 
of depreciation, and a given cost of copper the most eco- 
nomical section of the conductor is independent of the 
electro-motive force and of the distance, and is propor- 
tional to the current. These facts can also be seen from 
the above formula 

I w a t 

since the square root is a constant for each case, and since 
neither distance nor electro-motive force appear in the 
expression for a, which is simply proportional to c. 

Having in a given system of electric transmission settled 
what current is to be used, we can, by the aid of Sir 
William Thomson's law, proceed to determine the most 
economical size of conductor. To do this we must know 
the annual cost of an electrical horse-power inclusive of 
interest and depreciation on the building, prime mover, 
and dynamo, we must know what is the cost of laying one 
additional ton of copper, and we must settle in our mind 
what interest and depreciation shall be charged to the 
line. These points will serve to determine the constants 
of our formulas, and then the calculation can easily be 
made. To avoid the labour of going through these 
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figures for every special case. Professor Forbes has pre- 
pared and published in his Cantor Lectures^ some ex- 
tremely useful tables which are reproduced on pages 185 
and 186. Table A refers to the cross-sectional area 
of conductor required to carry a current of 1,000 amperes 
if the annual cost of one electrical horse-power varies 
from £5 to £20. Table B refers to the cost of laying 
one additional ton of copper, and interest and depreciation 
on it. The use of the tables will best be seen by an 
example. Say we have to transmit 50 amperes, the an- 
nual value of one horse-power is £10, and the cost of the 
line is £110 per ton of copper plus a constant. We shall 
also assume that it has been decided to charge 7^ 7o ^^^ 
interest and depreciation on the line. We look in Table 
B horizontally along the line opposite T^ till we come 
to the vertical column headed £110. We find thus 
the figure '424. We now look in Table A horizontally 
along the line opposite £10 until we find again '424 or 
the nearest figures to it. In the present case '441 and 
*411. The heading of the vertical column corresponding 
to this figure gives the area of conductor necessary for 
1,000 amperes. We find thus that the conductor should 
be between 2'8 and 2*9 square inches — say average 2*85. 
But since our current is 50 and not 1,000 amperes, the 

50 
area of conductor will have to be r-?w\ ^ ^'^^ = '1325 

l,0u0 

square inches. If we were to adopt a larger conductor 
the system would be less economical, because the capital 
outlay would become too great, and if we were to adopt 
a smaller conductor the system would be less economical 
because the waste of energy would be too great. 
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Table A. — Section per Thousand Amperes 
in Inches. 
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Table B. — Cost of Laying one additional 
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•617 


•666 


•694 


-733 


•771 


-849 


•938 


20 


•616 


•668 


•720 -771 


-824 


•876 


•935 


•976 


1-029 


1-131 


1-336 




1 36 


•771 


•836 


•900 -964 


1-038 


1093 


M66 


1-331 


r385 


1-415 


1-543 


— 


£180 


£140 


£160 


£300 


£360 


£300 


£360 


£400 


£450 


£500 




*884 


•360 


•386 


•614 


•643 


•773 


-900 


1^039 


1167 


1*386 


fill i 


H 


•601 


•640 


•679 


•771 


•964 


1-167 


1-350 


I •543 


1-736 


1-939 


10 


•668 


•720 


•770 


1039 


1-386 


1*543 


1-800 


2067 


2-316 


2-671 


fcll^S. 


13* 


•836 


•900 


•964 


1-385 


1-607 


1-939 


3-350 


3-673 


2-893 


3*306 


16 


1-003 


1^060 


1166 


1-543 


1-938 


3-314 


3-700 


3-086 


3-471 


3-857 1 


20 


1*336 


1^440 


1-640 


3-066 


3-671 


3-089 


3-600 


4-115 


4-629 


6-1441 


[36 


1-671 


1-800 


1-926 


3-673 


8 136 


3-857 


4-500 


5143 


5786 


••«*( 



We have calculated the area of our conductor under 
the supposition that the maximum current of 50 amperes 
would be flowing during all the hours per annum that the 
installation is at work. In other words^ we have assumed 
that the motor when at work should always give full 
power. This will, in practice, seldom be the case. 
Whether we want the motor for propelling railway cars, 
or producing the electric light, or working lathes and 
other tools generally, or giving power for a whole mill, 
the amount of energy required at various times will be 
different. It has been shown that energy can be trans- 
mitted in either of three ways. First, by keeping the 
'current constant and varying the electro-motive force of 
the generator in accordance with the demand for power 
at the receiving station. Secondly, by keeping the 
electro-motive force constant, and varying the current in 
accordance with the demand for power. Thirdly, by 
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urying both current and electro-motive force. In the 
rst case, where the current is constant, the above for- 
mla for the most economical area of conductor is at once 
pplicable whatever may be the difference in the energy 
ransmitted at various times of the day or year. In the 
wo other cases, however, a correction must be applied to 
he formula in order that account may be taken of those 
tours when a reduced current is passing, and when the 
dost economical area of conductor would be smaller than 
hat corresponding to the full current and maximum 
f>3iergy transmitted. This correction must evidently be 
ipplied in this form : — We make our calculation not for 
he full current but for the reduced current, the reduction 
leing the greater the greater is the number of hours 
luring which a reduced current is passing as compared 
to the number of hours during which the full current is 
passing. A^ ^^^^ sight it might seem as if this reduced 
kr mean current could be determined by simply dividing 
be total number of ampere hours per annum by the 
lumber of hours per annum. This would, however, not 
be correct, for the reason that the energy wasted varies not 
idth the current itself, but with the square of the current. 
Let ti, t^y ^3, ^4, represent the number of hours per annum 
luring which one quarter, one half, three quarters of the 

E current, and the full current is respectively passing 
)ugh the conductor ; then the total horse-power hours 
ited per annum is evidently 

■^ = ^ ( a )■'. + ( I )■«■ + (1 0" '. ^ « •'.)• 

I 

iFo find that mean current, c^, which flowing during 

* = ^1 + *, -h ^3 + ^4 
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I 

hours per annum will cause an equal waste of energy, wffl 
put 

a 
and obtain 



This value of the mean current^ c^y must be used in thJ 
determination of the size of conductor in order that thu 
annual cost of energy wasted and the interest and depre 
ciation on that part of the capital outlay which is propop 
tional to the weight of conductor used should be equal. | 
To facilitate the calculation Professor Forbes give 
the following table : — 



ti. 











tt. 



t.. 



























t4- 



Ratio. 



1-000 



0-790 



0-744 



0-685 



0-604 



0-500 



The figures in the column headed ^^ Ratio " are thoi 
with which the most economical area for the maxim 
current must be multiplied to obtain the most economic 
area for a varying current. In our previous example wi 
found that the conductor should be -1325 square inches^ 
provided that the full current of 50 amperes be alwajl 
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Rowing. Say that our transmission will be at work 4,000 
liours per annum, but that the full current will only flow 
for 1,000 hours, the remaining 3,000 hours being equally 
livided between quarter current, half current, and three- 
juarter current. In this case t^ = 1, f^ = 1, fg = 1 and 
lS| = 1 ; and we see from the fourth line in the table that 
the area of our conductor must be reduced to '685 of the 
urea for full current. We should, therefore, have to 
employ a conductor of '0907 square inches area, or say a 
tvire *34 inches in diameter. 

' The heat generated in the conductor by the passage of 
Sie current must be carried away in the same measure as 
It is generated, if the temperature of the conductor is to 
remain at a safe limit. An undue increase of temperature 
^ objectionable for three reasons. In the first place it 
>il8 the insulation, reducing the insulating power of the 
aterial and rendering it so soft as to allow the conductor 
sink through it. This is a very important point, and 
ould be guarded against with great care. It has been 
proposed to lay underground cables in iron troughs, com- 
letely filled with a bituminous compound, in which the 
>bles are to be imbedded. This arrangement would 
berve excellently well for keeping the cables dry, but it 
|ias the great drawback that any compound of that nature 
Ices not behave as a rigid body, but rather as a very thick 
Buid. It is well known that a stick of sealing wax fas- 
tened by strings to a card which is suspended vertically, 
mil in course of time bend as if it were a flexible ribbon, 
and the strings will cut through it. This process goes on 
even in a cold room, but is accelerated by heat. Now in 
our underground conductor some amount of heat is always 
developed, and if we trust the bituminous compound to 
support the cables we shall find them, after a certain time. 
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at the bottom of the trough^ and short circuits will be< 
come very probable. The second reason why an increase 
of temperature is objectionable is, that the resistance of 
the cable becomes greater, causing an additional waste of 
energy. The third reason is that an undue increase ol 
temperature may in an overhead line actually cause a fire 
risk at the points where the cables are attached to build- 
ings, and may in an underground line become very un- 
pleasant to foot passengers. 

It becomes thus a matter of great importance to dete^ 
mine beforehand what rise in temperature is to be ei- 
pected in each given case, and if that rise should be fount 
to be greater than appears safe, provision must be madfl 
to increase the rate at which heat is carried off. Tl ' ' 
can generally be done by increasing the superficial ari 
of the conductor. Say we have one circular conductor 
1 square inch area, and find that with 1,000 amper< 
flowing it would become too hot. Now by splitting 
this conductor into 10 separate wires each one-tenth of 
square inch cross-sectional area we have not altered 
total amount of energy transformed into heat, but 
have increased the surface exposed to the cooling acti 

of the surrounding air in the ratio of 1 : V^ 10, and there* 
fere the ten thin wires can dissipate more than three time! 
the heat, as compared with the single thick wire. Pro* 
fessor Forbes gives a table — reproduced on page 191— 
from which it can be seen at a glance what current a wiia 
can carry when the rise in temperature is 9^ and 26^ 
above that of the surrounding air. 
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Caerting capacity and ueatino op Wises. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Circuits for Electric Transmission — Circuits for Electric Distribution — 
Belatiye Importance of Insulation — ^Aerial Lines — Insulators — Attach- 
ment of Conductor to Insulator— Joints — Couplings — Material for Atrial 
Lines — ^Estimate for Aerial Line — Protection from Lightning — Under- 
ground Lines — Edison Mains — The Three- Wire System — Various Sys- 
tems of Underground Conduits — Lead-Coyered Cables. 

The question whether the line should be carried over- 
head or be placed underground, depends on a number of 
local circumstances, but as a rule it will be more economi- 
cal and sufficiently safe to use aerial conductors for the 
transmission proper of energy, whereas for its distribution 
underground cables are preferable, and in some cases in- 
dispensable. The time is fast approaching, and ia 
America may be said to have already arrived, when no 
further addition to the vast network of overhead tele- 
graph and telephone wires in our towns will be permitted, 
and it is quite certain that no exception in favour of wires 
containing, so to speak, a large store of potential energy, 
will be made. Electric Light and Power Companies 
have realized this state of affairs from the beginning, and 
where they have come forward with definite proposals for 
a general supply, they have always arranged for their 
distributing plant to be placed underground. The case 
is different when electric transmission over a long dis- 
tance, and possibly across country, is involved. Here the 
danger from breakage of an overhead wire can be almost 
entirely avoided by placing the supports at frequent in- 
tervals — a precaution not always possible in towns where 
the width of streets and places often necessitates an ex- 
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cessively long span from one support to the other — and 
if a wire should breaks the chances of anybody being hurt 
are infinitely smaller than in the crowded streets of a 
town. We have already seen that power can only be 
economically transmitted over a long distance by the 
employment of a high electro-motive force, and hence the 
proper insulation of the line becomes a matter of the 
utmost importance. If, in a town district supplied with 
current at, say, 100 volts, a small leak of a few amperes 
should take place — and Mr. Edison's experience in the 
New York Central Station seems to show that such leaks 
do occasionally occur — the loss of energy, as compared to 
the thousands of amperes sent out from the station, is 
very trifling, but if an equal leak should be developed 
in a circuit of two or three thousand volts, it might 
very easily absorb all the current which the generating 
dynamo can pour into the cables, and no energy at all 
could be obtained from the motor. In an overhead line 
faults of insulation are not so easily developed, and if 
they occur, are more easily discovered and repaired than 
in any of the imderground systems, which as yet have 
hardly had any prolonged trial to show their practical 
value ; and for this reason it will be safe to assume that 
aerial conductors will be almost generally used for the 
transmission of electric energy at high potential over long 
distances, and that underground conductors will generally 
be used for the distribution of electric energy at low 
potentials. 

Aerial Lines. 

The conductor is generally a naked wire or cable of 
copper, iron, phosphor bronze, or silicon bronze, but 
slightly insulated conductors are sometimes used. The 

o 
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insulation gives some protection against short circuits, 
which might otherwise be caused by other wires, branches 
of trees, or other bodies falling across the leads, and it 
has also the advantage of increasing the cooling surface 




of the conductor, thus reducing the temperature. At 
first sight it might seem surprising that a wire coated 
with insulating material, which is necessarily also a bad 
conductor of heat, should become less heated than a naked 
wire. But such is the fact ascertained by experiments, ' 
and explained on the ground that quiescent air is the 
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very worst possible conductor of heat, wheteae the ma- 
terial of the insulation, although relatively to metal a 
bad conductor, is a good one relatively to air. If the 
wire be exposed to ■wind, then air, although a bad con- 
ductor, carries heat off very fast, because each molecule 
of air as it becomes heated by contact with the wire is 
carried away and replaced by a new and cool molecule. 
Fig. 69. 



and in this case the insulated wire has no advantage over 
the naked wire. 

The conductor is supported on porcelain insulators in 
the manner of telegraph lines, but to obtain a high de- 
gree of insolation they should be of the double-bell type, 
as shown in Fig. 68. The material should, when fractured, 
show a uniformly fine and dense grain free from porea 
and holes ; it must be perfectly white, and contain no 
cracks or other flaws. The glaze must be perfectly 
white, and cover the whole external and internal surface 
with exception of the bottom rim of the outer bell. 
The thread must be even and well defined, without 
havbg broken parts. The stem. Fig. 69, is cylindrical 
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and roughened up. It is taped with yam, served with 
linseed oil, and then screwed into the thread. To test 
the insulator electrically it is placed upside down, the 
inner space is filled with acidulated water, and it is tiien 

Fig. 70. 







immersed to near the rim in a bath of acidulated water. 
If the insulation is perfect, it must be impossible to pass 
a current from the liquid on the inside through the insu- 
lator to the liquid on the outside. 

The wire may be attached to the insulator either on 
the groove at the top or at the side, the latter if there 

Fig. 71. 






should be a bend in the line occasioning a considerable 
lateral strain. The method of attachment in both cases 
wiU be seen from Figs. 70 and 71, where the views a, J,c, 
d and a, A, c represent respectively the difierent stages of 
the process. 

Since wire and cables can only be obtained and carried 
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to the place of erection in limited lengths, it is frequently 
Ile€^essar7 to make joints. A joint should not only be as 
strong as the wire or cable itself, but it must have an 
absolutely perfect contact, as otherwise the passage of 
the current would heat and ultimately destroy it. It is 



Fig. 72. 




^ 



also desirable to avoid the use of other metals than that 
of the conductor, so as to prevent electrolytic action. 
The use of solder is, of course, a necessity, and must be 
exempt from this rule ; but it is not advisable to use 

Fig. 73. 




B 

iron couplings for a line of copper, or any other combina- 
tion of two different metals. With thin wires a strong 
joint is made, as shown in Fig. 72, which explains itself. 
To improve the contact, the middle portion is soldered 

Fig. 74. 

over. Fig. 73 shows another form of joint suitable for 
thin wires, which can easily be bent. Ai A is one wire, 
B^ B the other ; the ends A and B^^ are left long enough 
to allow of being lapped round the middle portion of the 
joint until they meet, and are then twisted together, as 
shown in Fig. 74. 

If the wire is too thick to allow of its being easily 
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twisted into a knot^ the joint shown in Fig. 75 is some- 
times used. The two ends of the wire are bent short at 
right angles, and placed side by side, so that the ends 
point outwards. In this position thej are held by a 
clamp whilst being served with a layer of binding wire 

Fig. 75. 






'M"j»f»M'M'! 



\ ■'!'■■ 



of the same material as the conductor. When the space 
between the two ends is completely filled by the binding 
wire it is soldered over. 

Cables may be joined either by careful splicing or by 
couplings. A very neat coupling has lately been intro- 

Fig. 76. 




duced by Mr. Lazare Weiller ; it consists of a double hollow 
cone (Fig. 76) with an opening in the middle. The end of 
the cable is inserted at one end, brought out at the cen- 
tral opening, then doubled over and pushed back again 
through the opening. A puU is applied to the cable as 



Fig. 77. 




J 



if to draw it out of the coupling, and this has the effecl 
of jamming the end of the cable tightly in the cone. The 
end of the second cable is treated in the same manner, 
and to secure perfect contact, and prevent any slipping" 
back, melted solder is poured into the central opening 
Fig. 77 shows the coupling in section and the cables in] 
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place. As a suitable composition for the solder^ Lazare 
Weiller recommends two parts of block tin to one part of 
lead. The wire cable and the coupling are both made 
of silicon bronze^ and thus electrolytic action is avoided. 



Material for Aerial Lines. 

There are two requirements with regard to the material 
suitable for aerial lines which are to a certain extent 
contradictory. The specific resistance of the material 
should be very low, and its tensile strength very high. 
Now copper has of all metals which can practically be 
used the lowest resistance, but its breaking strain is com- 
paratively low, and, therefore, the supports must be 
placed at frequent intervals and a considerable sag must 
be allowed in order to prevent the wire from being 
overstrained. The first circumstance increases the cost 
of installation, and the latter is objectionable because the 
probability of the wire coming accidentally into contact 
with neighbouring objects when swayed by the wind is 
increased. Iron, and especially steel, offers in this respect 
an advantage, but it has the drawback of being but a 
poor conductor of electricity. The conductivity of 
wrought iron is only about 17 per cent, of that of 
pure copper, and the conductivity of cast steel is only 10 
per cent, of that of pure copper. If cast steel wire be 
used for the line, the total weight which must be sup- 
ported by the insulators will, therefore, be between nine 
and ten times as great as that of copper wire of equal 
conductivity, and although the supports may be farther 
apart, each individual support must be much stronger than 
would sufiice for copper wire. Thus there is no saving 
to be obtained by the use of the stronger material. As a 
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waj out of this difficulty it has been proposed to use 
steel wire coated with electrolytically deposited copper. 
It was thus hoped to obtain a conductor which would 
combine the tensile strength of steel with the high con- 
ductiyity of pure copper. This expectation was^ how- 
ever^ not reaUzed, and the compound wire has never 
come largely into use. The reason is not far to seek. 
Roughly speakings the best steel has about three times the 
tensile strength of copper, and pure copper has about nine 
times the conductivity of steel. Imagine now a wire 
composed of equal parts of copper and steel, its tensile 
strength, even assuming that the electroly tically deposited 
copper takes its fair share of the strain, will be one-half 
plus one-sixth, that is %^ per cent, of that of a steel 
wire of equal diameter, the weight being about 5 per 
cent, greater on account of the greater specific weight of 
copper. The conductivity of the wire will be twice that 
of a steel wire of equal diameter, or ^% per cent, that 
of a copper wire of equal diameter. We have, therefore, 
the following relation : — 

Pure copper wire, breaking strain 35,900 lbs. per 

square inch, conductivity 100 

Steel wire, breaking strain 119,000 lbs. per square 

inch, conductivity 10 

Compound wire, breaking strain 78,000 lbs. per 

square inch, conductivity . . . . . Q^ 

* 

If we express the merit of a wire by the product of its 
breaking strain and conductivity, we find that the com- 
pound wire is only 30 per cent, better than the copper 
wire, and in practice this apparent gain will be, to a 
great extent, coimterbalanced by the increased cost of 
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manufacture. Since the invention of the compound wire 
great strides have been made in the production of certain 
aUoys which combine great tensile strength with a fairly 
good conductivity. The first in the series was phosphor 
bronze, having a breaking strain of 102,000 lbs. per square 
inch, and a conductivity of 26 per cent. Lately, Mr. 
Lazare Weiller introduced his silicon bronze, the con- 
ductivity of which is 97 per cent, of that of pure copper, 
and the breaking strain of which is half that of the best 
steel. For purposes of transmission of energy and for 
electric lighting he also makes silicon copper wires, for 
which he claims a conductivity lying between that of 
pure copper and that of silver ; the breaking strain, how- 
ever, is not given.^ The following Table, taken from Herr 
Griers book, but reduced to English measure, gives 
weight and resistance of this wire : — 

^ J. B. Grief, '< Silicium-Bronze-Leitungen." Wien, Seidel und Sohn. 
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Silicon Copper Wire, 



Diameter 


Diameter 


Weight per 
Mile. 


Resistance 


in 


in 


per Mile. 


llillimeter. 


Englidi Mils. 


lbs. 


ohms. 


0-30 


1-2 


2-2 


365-00 


0-40 


1-6 


3-9 


205-00 


0-50 


2-0 


6-2 


131-00 


0-60 


2-4 


9-0 


91-20 


0-70 


2-8 


12-2 


67-00 


0-80 


3-1 


15-8 


51-20 


0-90 


3-6 


20-0 


40-50 


1-00 


3-9 


24-7 


32.80 


1-20 


4-7 


35-6 


22-70 


1-25 


4-9 


38-6 


21-00 


1-50 


5-9 


55'^ 


14-60 


1-75 


6-9 


76-0 


10-72 


2-00 


7-9 


99-0 


8-20 


2-25 


8-9 


125-0 


6-50 


2-50 


9-9 


155-0 


5-25 


2-75 


10.8 


187-0 


4-34 


300 


11-8 


223-0 


3-65 


3-26 


12-8 


260-0 


3-12 


3-50 


13-8 


303-0 


2-68 


3-76 


14-8 


347-0 


2-35 


4-00 


15-8 


3960 


2-04 


4-25 


16-8 


446-0 


1-82 


4-60 


17-8 


500-0 


1-62 


4-75 


18-8 


556-0 


1-45 


5-00 


19-7 


620-0 


1-31 



The following Table gives the relation between break- 
ing strains in lbs. per square inch and conductivity for 
different materials : — 
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Material of Conductor. 


Breaking 
strain. 


Conduc- 
tivity. 


Pure Copper . 
Phosphor JBronze . 
Silicon Bronze, Mark A 
„ „ Mark B 
Swedish Hammered Iron 
Swedish Bessemer Steel 
Siemens-Martin Steel . 
Cast Steel . . . , 




39,500 
101,000 
63,200 
79,500 
50,700 
56,200 
59,000 
133,000 


100 
26 
97 
80 
16-5 
16-0 
13-3 
10-5 



The choice of material for an overhead line must 
depend on many local circumstances. As a general rule 
copper is preferable to iron or steel, and phosphor bronze, 
or silicon bronze, is preferable to pure copper. To show 
the saying in capital outlay which can be effected by the 
use of the latter material in comparison to iron, Herr 
Grief, in the book above mentioned, gives comparative 
estimates for a telegraph Une of 1,000 kilometers (625 
miles) in length. Although the line is longer than any 
which will probably ever be used for electric transmission 
of energy, and the wire is smaller than would generally 
be required for this purpose, these estimates have still 
some practical value as affording a ready means of com- 
paring the two materials, and for this reason they are here 
added. The reader can see from these Tables how esti- 
mates for overhead lines are made up and what propor- 
tion the different items bear to the total cost. It will be 
noticed that the cost of the wire itself is not so great an 
item in the total cost as to greatly influence it. Although 
the silicon bronze wire costs nearly twice as much as an 
equivalent iron wire, there is yet a saving in the total 
capital outlay effected by its usp. There are lighter 
supports and a lesser number of them required ; the cost 
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of carriage and labour is reduced^ and the subsequent 
cost of maintenance is also less. 

« 

Estimate I. — Galvanized Iron Wire, 5 millimeter 
diameter. 

Shillings. 

Wire 156,000 kilos., at 304/ per 1,000 kUos. . 47,424 

Carriage for wire, 16/ per ton .... 2,496 

Insulators, 15,000, at 160/ per 100 . . . 24,000 
Fixing insulators and attaching wire, at 8/ per 

kilometer 8,000 

Poles, 25 per kilometer (5 single and 10 double), 

at 9-60/ each 240,000 

Carriage for poles, 80/ per 100 . . . 20,000 

Erecting poles, 160/ per 100' . . . • 40,000 

Joining double poles, 1*60/ per pair . . 16,000 



Total 397,920 

Estimate II. — Silicon Bronze Wire, 2 millimeters in 
diameter. 

Shillings. 

Wire 28,000 kilos., at 3,200/ per 1,000 kilos. . 89,600 

Carriage for wire, 16/ per ton .... 448 

Insulators, 12,000, at 80/ per 100 .. . 9,600 
Fixing insulators and attaching wire at 3*2/ per 

kilometer 3,200 

Poles, 16 per kilometer (8 single and 4 double), 

at 8/ each 128,000 

Carriage for poles, 80/ per 100 . . . 12,800 

Erecting poles, 160/ per 100 .... 25,600 

Joining double poles, 1*60/ per pair . . 6,400 



Total 275,648 
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It will be seen that the total saving in favour of the 
more expensive silicon bronze wire is very considerable. 
It should also be remembered that this wire is hardly at 
all affected by the atmosphere, and that it retains nearly 
itB full market value after the equivalent iron wire has 
been rendered valueless by rust 

Protection from Lightning. 

Overhead lines, whether used for electric lighting or 

Fig. 78. 



transmission of energy, are exposed to the effects of light- 
ning, which may not only destroy the line, but also the 
dynamos or motors at either end. To protect the plant, . 
various methods are in use, all of which are more or less 
modifications of the lightning protectors used in tele- 
graphy, and which are based on the principle that a 
lightning discbai^e can leap a small break in a drcuit to 
earth, which to the working current is impassable. Fig. 78 
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shows a lightning protector for the line. The vertical 
point acts as an ordinary lightning protector^ so as to 
minimize the risk of the line being struck. Should this 
nevertheless happen at some place between two protectors, 
then the current will travel along the wire^ and leap 
across to the horizontal point, and thus be conducted to 




earth before it can reach the machinery at either end of 
the line. Another arrangement intended for the same 
purpose is that invented by Professor Thomson in con- 
nection with his system of arc lighting over long dis- 
tances. It is, of course, equally applicable to long lines 
used for the transmission of energy. This protector, 
Fig. 79, permits a discharge to earth from both the posi- 
tive and negative line, and it moreover automatically 
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ruptures any short circuit of the lines which may be thus 
started by the lightning current. It must be remembered 
that the electro-motive force employed in the Thomson- 
Houston system is very high (up to 2,000 volts), and 
that if an arc is formed between the metal parts of the 
protector, this electro-motive force would be high enough 
to sustain it after the lightning stroke has passed, and 
thus not only damage the protector, but possibly also 
bum up the dynamo. To prevent this a device is em- 
ployed which automatically ruptures the arc. In Fig. 79 ^ 
G is the dynamo working the line, C ; L and Z^, are 
plates of metal in connection with the line, and e and e^ 
are similar plates in connection with earth at E^ E^. 
There is a small interval between e and i, and between 
€« and Z , which, when a lightning discharge falls on the 
line^ is easily leaped by it. The stroke is thus carried to 
earth. To rupture the arc formed, a magnet, My Fig. 80, 
is employed. The plates L and E approach closely only 
at their lowest parts, and above are spread out as shown. 
The effect of the magnet, whose poles are flattened out 
as shown, is to repel upward the arc that may be formed 
between the plates L and E. The arc at once rises to 
the wider space and is thus broken. 



Underground Lines. 

A large number of systems of underground cables 
have been either proposed or tried, but as yet it cannot 
be said that anything like finality has been reached. The 
mains have been, and are still the most serious difficulty 
of electrical distribution. Edison was one of the first to 



^ The Author is indebted to the Editor of '' The Electrical Review" for 
the use of this illustration and of Fig. 80. 
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grapple with tlie problem, and may be aaid to have foond 
a solution which, if not perfect, at least has the merit of 
working. He originated the system of placing two half- 
round conductors into an iron pipe, the space between 
the conductors, and between them and the pipe being 

Fig. 80. 



filled by a bituminous compound, which was poured in 
when liquefied by heat. The main was made in 20^ 
feet lengths, the copper strips protruding at each end foi 
convenience of jointing. The joints were made by solder 
ing, which proved a very troublesome operation, becanM 
the thick copper strips carried the heat away almost 
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fast as it was applied to the joint. To minimize this 
trouble it would have been advantageous to employ 
longer tubes^ but that was found impossible^ as the streets 
of New York, like those of any large town, are so cut up 
^7 g^3, water, and drain-pipes, that no straight line of any 
length can be obtained. A short coupling-tube was 
placed over each joint connecting the iron pipes. Very 
soon after the installation was started troubles arose. 
The unequal nature of the ground, and the strains arising 
from the heavy traffic on the streets caused the pipes to 
be bent or broken, the conductors were thereby strained 
and worked through the bituminous compound until they 
came in contact and formed a short circuit, and the pipes 
were often accidentally damaged by the tools of workmen 
engaged upon some gas, water, or sewer work. The light 
wrought-iron piping at first employed was by degrees 
exchanged for strong steam-piping which could not 
easily be broken through by a pickaxe, and greater flexi- 
bility was given to the whole system by replacing the 
rigid couplings by ball-and-socket joints which permitted 
the mains to follow more or less any subsidence in the 
jground which might take place. The copper strips before 
being inserted in the pipe, were each taped singly, then 
served spirally with cord, laid together with their flat sides, 
land again wound spirally with cord. This prevented 
Itheir coming in contact with each other, or with the sides 
of the pipe, even if the insulating compound should give 
iway. Where a bend in the main is necessary, cast-iron 
elbows, as shown in Fig. 81, are introduced. 

It is impossible to speak of underground conductors 
without making a digression to explain the so-called 
" three-wire system." It has already been pointed out 
that electric distribution, to be perfect, must insure the 

p 
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independence of one motor from the other^ and this can 
best be done by keeping the pressure in the mains con- 
stant, however the demand for current may shift and vary 
in different parts of the system, and at different times. 
Now, if we have a single pair of cables, one of them con- 
nected to the positive and the other to the negative 
terminal of the generator, it will be clear that on account 
of the resistance of these cables the current can only 
arrive at the motor afler having undergone some loss of 
pressure, and this loss will be the greater the greater the 
current, or in other words, the more motors are at work 
on the same main at the same time. As far as motors 

Fig. 81. 




only are concerned the slight difference in electro-motive 
force thus occasioned would not be of any serious conse- 
quence, but as electric lamps must usually be fed from 
the same mains, it becomes very important to keep the 
pressure as nearly constant as possible. This can be 
attained by using a conductor of large size in comparison 
with the maximum current it has to carry. But we have 
already seen that the area of the conductor is determined 
by economical considerations, and any undue increase of 
the weight of copper laid down in the mains would render 
their cost prohibitive. The absolute variation in the 
pressure, both as regards distance from the generator and 
time, is thus a fixed quantity, and all we can do is to 
lessen the relative importance of this variation by working 



J 
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at as high a pressure as possible. A variation of five 
volts up and down of a standard pressure of, say, fifty volts, 
is a very serious matter, involving a difference of 20 per 
cent, between the highest and lowest pressure ; but if we 
can increase the standard to 200 volts the difference will 
be decreased to but 5 per cent., an amount which in 
practice will be found tolerable. Now, glow lamps as 
usually made require about 100 volts, and if our electric 
mains are to serve both for light and power purposes we 
must keep a pressure of 100 volts between them. If 
reliable lamps of 200 volts could be obtained we would be 
able to reduce the weight of mains to one-fourth of what 
is necessary at 100 volts, but since such lamps are as yet 
not to be had, we must look for some expedient which 
will allow us to use 100 volt lamps and at the same time 
work our supply at 200 volts. This is done by the three- 
wire system patented by Dr. J. Hopkinson in 1882. In 
this system two dynamos are used coupled in the following 
way. The negative terminal of the first dynamo to the 
negative main ; the positive terminal of the first dynamo 
to the negative terminal of the second dynamo and to a 
main called the balancing wire ; the positive terminal of 
the second dynamo to the positive main. The lamps and 
motors are attached in as nearly as possible equal propor- 
tion across the negative main and the balancing wire, and 
across the balancing wire and the positive main. If all 
are at work no current will pass along the balancing wire 
to the dynamos, but if some of the motors or lamps on 
either one or the other side of the balancing wire be 
switched off, then a differential current will pass along 
that wire to or from the dynamo whose circuit happens 
for the time being to do the greater part of the work. 
Since it is extremely unlikely that all the lamps or motors 
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to one side of the balancing wire will be switched off at 
the same time, this wire can be considerably smaller than 
any of the mains ; probably half the area will, in practice, 
be found sufficient. In this case the amount of copper 
required for the three-wire system working at 200 volts, as 
compared with the two-wire system working at 100 volts, is 
as follows : Each main carrying only half the current need 
only be half the weight. The balancing wire, carrying 
at most one-quarter the current, need only be one-quarter 
the weight. Therefore the total weight of copper will be 
^-f^-f^ in the three-wire system, and 1 + 1 in the two- 
wire system, or the former saves 37 per cent, as compared 
to the latter. Mr. Edison has proposed to still further 
reduce the size of the balancing wire by providing each 
consumer with a switch which can be set to either one or 
the other main, the theory being that consumers will 
naturally set their switches so as to get the higher pres- 
sure, if there should be a difference due to imequal distri-' 
bution, and thus mutually assist each other in getting the 
standard pressure, and relieve the balancing wire from 
having to carry any considerable current to or from the 
dynamos. As a further improvement. Professor Forbes 
has constructed an electro-magnetic apparatus whicb will 
automatically set the switch to one or the other main as 
soon as a certain difference in pressure should be exceeded 
The three conductors — viz., the two mains and the 
balancing wire — are laid in one wrought-iron tube. 
Each conductor is wrapped with a layer of insulating 
tape and then wound spirally with a rope impregnated 
with some insulating compound liquefied by heat. 
The pitch of the spiral is large as compared with 
the diameter of the rope, so that the windings of the 
several conductors fit between each other when the con- 
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ductors are placed together. The three conductors are 
also bound together by a final spiral winding of rope 
around them all and then inserted into the tube. Molten 
insulating compound is poured into the tube at high 
temperature^ ready access being afforded the liquid 
throughout the length of the tube along the spu'al paths 
formed by the rope winding. 

The joints between successive lengths of these " electric 
tubes " are made by means of special coupling-boxes with 
ball-and-socket connection shown in Fig. 82. Instead of 
soldering the ends of the conductors immediately together^ 
short flexible couplings are employed, consisting of 

Fig. 82i 




a piece of cable having cast or brazed on its end suit- 
ably shaped composition sockets, in which are drilled 
holes to fit the size of copper conductor, and to which 
they are soldered in laying the line. Three such cables 
are required for an ordinary joint. A modified coupling 
box is used for the connection of branch circuits to the 
main circuits. The construction of this will be clear from 
the illustration. Fig. 83, and after what has been said 
about the ordinary coupling box need not further be 
explained. 

Another kind of junction, being essential to the system, 
must be here mentioned. It is the so-called "junction 
safety catch box," designed for connecting so-called 
** feeders " with certain points in the network of mains. 
•By employing feeders the same result is obtained as if 
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the generator, which may be quite outside the district 
BOpplied, were actually placed at the feeding centre ; and 
if we employ a Bufficient number of feeders, each con- i 
nected to its own dynamo, the pressure at the terminals , 
of which can be varied so as to keep the pressure at each ' 
feeding centre constant, we have virtually transferred 
each dynamo to its feeding centre, that is, into close 
proximity of the points of consumption. The equaliza- 
tion of pressure throughout the district Bupphed is thereby 

Fig. 83. 



much facilitated. At the Edison installation in New 
York there are twenty separate feeders. The junction 
safety catch box is a large round box, the top of which 
is flush with the surface of the street. It has a loose out- 
side cover and an inside cover which is bolted on to make 
a water-tight joint with the box. The central part of the 
box is occupied by three pole pieces corresponding to, and 
connected with, the three conductors in the feeder, these 
pole pieces being gun-metal rings, each having as many 
radial projections as there are mains connected with the 
box. The pole pieces, as well as all the other electrical 
fittings within the box to be presently described, are 
insulated from each other and from the box. The radial 
projections terminate in plane, polished, gold-plated sur- 
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faces, one inch square, which are arranged symmetrically 
around the centre of the box and equi-distant from it. 
The terminals of the mains are arranged in three other 
circles, each respectively on the same level as the corre- 
spondilig polar ring, but of larger diameter, and the safety 
fuses, also provided with gold-plated terminals, connect 
each pole piece with the terminal of the main radially 
opposite to it. The electric tubes containing the mains 
enter the box two feet below the surface of the street, 
and the connection between them and the box is made 
water-tight. If from any reason — a short circuit or a 
heavy leak — the current through any of the mains be- 
comes too strong, the safety fuse connecting that main 
with the feeder melts and interrupts the current until the 
damage has been repaired and a new fuse inserted. 

Another system which has already passed the first 
experimental stages is that of the American Sectional 
Underground Company. It is intended for the accommo- 
dation of telephone, telegraph, electric light, and electric 
power wires, all in the same duct, but separated from each 
I other by shelves. The largest size duct yet made is a 
I cast-iron pipe of rectangular section, ten inches by fifteen 
' inches, costing £3,000 per mile when laid. The pipe is 
I provided at every street-comer with a man-hole large 
I enough for one or more men to enter for the purpose of 
\ hauling in the wires and making the necessary connec- 
I tions. There are further, at convenient distances along 
' the line of conduit, hand-holes for tapping the wires for 
f house-to-house supply. The connection with the house 
\ wires and mains are made at the nearest man-hole, and 
I the house-wires are run along an upper shelf in the duct 
devoted for that purpose until the hand-hole is reached, 
where they are taken out and across to the house. It is 
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claimed as a special feature of this system^ that through 
the interposition of shelves the telephone wires are 
guarded from induction from the electric light and power 
wires. On the other hand^ it seems doubtful whether the 
insulation of heavy cables^ after they have been dragged 
along the shelves, will remain perfect. To provide against 
water the man-holes are provided with sumps connected 
to the street drains, and open gratings are placed at cer- 
tain man-holes, by which means sweating and condensa- 
tion in the duct itself are prevented. 

The Brooks Underground Conduit, — The conductors 
are laid in wrought-iron pipes with suitable splice-boxes, 
hand-holes, and outlets. To protect the pipes from oxida- 
tion they are laid in a wooden trough, into which hot 
pitch is poured so as to completely, envelop the pipes. 
The conductors are made up into bundles, soaked in hot 
mineral oil, and drawn into the pipes in 2,000 feet lengths. 
A heavy mineral oil is then forced into the conduit for 
the purpose of excluding moisture and increasing the 
insulation. To show the efficacy of this oil as a means 
of insulation, Mr. Brooks, at the Philadelphia Exhibi- 
tion, showed the following experiment. Two wires were 
attached to a Holz induction machine, and their extre- 
mities dipped into the oil. They were so placed as to be 
\ inch apart in the oil and \i inch apart at the surface. 
On turning the machine the spark passed through the 
1^'^ of air-space at the surface, but not through the oil, 
although there the leaping distance was much smaller. 

In all the systems above described the leading idea is 
to provide for the conductor, in the first instance, an insu- 
lation so perfect and of such thickness that moisture 
cannot get to the metal of the conductor, and so cause 
leakage. 
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The Continental Underground Cable Company prefer to 
use for their conductor a cheap and thin insulation, but 
they endeavour to surround it with an atmosphere of 
perfectly dry air under pressure. This is done by build- 
ing conduits with walls of asphalte blocks or other anti- 
moisture material, and providing them with iron supports 
and semicircular wrought-iron troughs for the accommo- 
dation of these lightly insulated mains. The mains 
are hauled through from one man-hole to the other 
by means of a cord, which has, in the first instance, 
been sent through the conduit by a carriage propelled 
by an electric motor. Very light wires can be laid 
direct by this carriage. It is proposed to close^ as her- 
metically as possible, the whole of the conduit, and to 
force air into it which has been deprived of all moisture 
by being passed over some chemicals. Safety-valves are 
fitted at the end of the conduit where this air may escape 
if the pressure rises beyond a safe limit. As far as the 
author is aware this system has not yet been practically 
applied. 

Lead-Covered Cables. — Perhaps the most simple, and 
certainly a very efficient way of keeping cables dry, is 
that of surrounding each cable with a continuous sheath 
of lead. The cable, after having received the usual insu- 
lation, is passed through a machine which, by hydraulic 
pressure, surrounds it with a cylindrical coating of lead 
free from any open joints, flaws, or other imperfections 
through which moisture might enter. The cable, thus 
protected, can be laid either directly into the ground or 
into a trough made of brickwork filled with loose sand, 
and then covered over by flags or brickwork. M. Marcel 
Deprez has used forty-five miles of lead-covered cable in 
his Paris-Creil experiments on the electric transmission 
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of energy/ If special protection is required a second 
lead sheathing is put over the first. The following Table 
gives the weight of single and double lead-covered cable 
of different cross-sectional area. 



Sectioii in aquare 
inches. 


Weight in ponnds per mile. 


Ohms per mile. 


Single 
Covering. 


Doable 
Covering. 


•007088 
•009331 
•011083 
•011309 
•013193 
•014102 
•015280 
. 016960 


1,150 

1,234 
1,430 
1,489 
1,516 
1,663 
1,795 
1,817 


1,714 
1,819 
2,092 
2,209 
2,235 
2,400 
2,613 
2,653 


6^36 
4-84 
405 
3-99 
3-40 
319 
2-94 
2-65 



^ This was, however, a mistake, because with the high pressure employed 
the lead ooveringof the cable acted as an enormous condenser and gave rise 
to heavy electro-static induction. It seems that lead-covered cables would 
be only applicable for currents of low electro-motive power. 



CHAPTER IX. 

ft 

Possible Applications of Electric Transmission of Energy — ^Best Field for 
it is Long Distance Transmission — Clomparison with other Systems^ 
Herr Beringer's Investigation — Hydraulic Transmission — Pneumatic 
Transmission — Wire-Rope Transmission — Comparatiye Tables of Effi- 
ciency and Cost — Practical Conclusions. 

If we would* judge fairly the merits of a new invention, 
we should not only look upon it by itself, but compare it 
with all that has gone before and might be superseded by 
it. This is especially the case if we have to deal with a 
new thing that has many rivals, and the electric trans- 
mission of energy is precisely in this position. Ever since 
man began to use tools worked by other than manual 
power, he had to employ some system of transmission of 
energy, and as a natural consequence the number of 
systems is not only very large, but each has in the course 
of time been brought to great perfection. Electric trans- 
mission has therefore to compete with a host of mechani- 
cal devices, and it becomes important to compare it with 
them. Some enthusiasts predict that in the near future 
all belts, pulleys, shafts, ropes, and cog-wheels will be 
superseded by electric wires and motors. Thus Mr, 
Walker, in "The Electrician" of Jan. 8, 1886, says: 
** How easily and how quickly, and with little occasion 
for repairs, can two cables be laid, in almost any position, 
for mines, ironworks, docks, factories, as compared with 
shafting, ropes, steam-pipes, compressed air. I have 
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every confidence that the day will come when shafting 
and belts in factories will be looked upon as a barbarism, 
and people will wonder however they endured it so long." 
As a matter of fact, there are already several engineering 
works where electric transmission of power is largely 
used. Messrs. Ducommun in Mulhouse, the Foundry of 
Cannon in Ruelle, the Ecole Industrielle in Saint-Cha- 
mond, the ironworks in La Buire, the workshop of Sir 
David Salomons, and a private workshop of Sir W. Arm- 
strong, in all these instances electro-motors are used. In 
the works of the Soci6t6 Gramme, and in those of the 
Compagnie Electrique, there is not a single shaft worked 
by belt, all the tools being coupled direct to small electro- 
motors which are supplied with current from one generator 
driven by the main engine. It is estimated that the total 
efficiency of the installation reaches but fifty per cent. — 
that is, only half the power of the engine is actually ob- 
tained at the tools. This might seem a poor return, but 
on the other hand there is no necessity for heavy walls, 
columns, or other supports to carry overhead shafting, no 
attendance is required for keeping the bearings in proper 
order, and, above all, there is no intricate mass of belting, 
the maintenance of which is expensive, and which often 
presents a source of danger. Moreover, it is claimed that 
transmission by shafts and belting has generally a lower 
efficiency than fifty per cent., because of the great weight 
of machinery which must at all times be kept in motion, 
irrespective of the number of tools at work at any 
moment, and irrespective of the load on each tool. With 
electric transmission, on the other hand, no power is con- 
sumed, and none is transmitted for those tools which are 
idle, and the power transmitted to the tools at work is 
always proportional to the amount of work they are 
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doing. It is this peculiarity of electric transmission^ that 
the power consumed is always proportional to the work 
performed, which renders it on the whole more economical 
than some other and purely mechanical devices. 

Whether electricity is ultimately destined to supersede 
shafting pulleys and other gear now commonly used for 
transmission of energy over short distances is a question 
which only enthusiasts, or those imperfectly acquainted 
with the technical part of the subject, can be bold enough 
to answer. The practical engineer is content to go step 
by step, and to solve those problems which appear most 
promising before he attacks those less certain of success, 
and viewed in this light it would seem that long distance 
transmission offers a better field for the application of 
electricity than short distance transmission. The reason 
is not that it is easier to transmit energy electrically over 
longer distances, but that the difficulties of employing 
purely mechanical means are so great as to make com- 
petition easier. The difficulties of all systems of trans- 
mission increase with the distance, but for electricity not 
so much as for mechanical means, and consequently the 
advantages of electric transmission become more appa- 
rent at long distances. 

There are four systems of importance suitable for long 
distance transmission : — 

The electric transmission of energy. 

The hydraulic transmission of energy. 

The pneumatic transmission of energy. 

The transmission of energy by wire rope. 

We do not mention steam as a means for transmitting 
energy over long distances^ because it has not come into 
extensive use. It is, moreover, unnecessary to consider 
this system specially, as the investigation of pneumatic 
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transmission would with certain small modifications be 
also applicable for steam instead of air. We also exclude 
from our list the transmission of energy by means of coal 
gaSy taking place daily between the distant gas-works and 
numerous gas-engines working from the mains in the 
centre of the town. In this case we transmit, strictly 
speaking, energy, but it is energy in a latent form, and 
not potential energy, as in the systems above mentioned. 
We also leave out of consideration the idea to transmit 
energy by means of a revolving shaft extending over the 
whole distance, as something quite impracticable. !Even 
if the cost of such a plant, and the difficulty of providing 
suitable bearings would not be the formidable obstacles 
they are, the system would yet be quite unsuitable for 
lo^ distances, because the friction of the long shaft in its 
journals would absorb too much power. A simple calcula- 
tion shows that with bearings perfectly in line, and good 
lubrication, a wrought-iron shaft of uniform thickness 
and two miles in length, cannot be turned from one end 
because the resistance of friction is greater than the tor^ 
sional moment which can safely be appUed. If the shaft 
be one mile in length, fifty-five per cent, of the power 
which can safely be applied, is required to overcome its 
own friction, leaving only forty-five per cent, to be re- 
covered at the distant end, whereas in a shaft 100 feet in 
length only one per cent, is wasted in friction. These 
figures show that transmission of energy by shafting is 
only economical when applied to short distances, and 
for our present purpose it need therefore not be further 
considered. 

Returning now to the four systems which can be fairly 
considered to be competitors for long distance trans- 
mission, the choice of one or the other of them must to a 
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great extent depend upon local circumstances. If the 
latter are equally favourable to all the four systems, then 
the factors which will determine the choice are: The 
power to be transmitted, the number of hours per annum 
during which the plant is at work, the price of one-horse 
power hour at the generating station, and its commercial 
value at the receiving station, and finally the distance of 
transmission. Herr Beringer, in his interesting work ^ on 
this subject, has made the attempt to compare in a general 
way the electric transmission of energy with the other 
three systems above mentioned. In making the com- 
parison it is, of course, necessary to start with certain 
assumptions which should, as nearly as possible, represent 
the average conditions of actual practice. Thus Herr 
Beringer assumes as a basis for his calculations two 
sources of energy, steam and water. As regards the 
former he adopts Grove's valuation of one horse-power 
hour, which costs in 

Small steam-engine . . . 3*80 pence. 
Medium size steam-engines . 2*63 „ 
Large steam-engines . . 1*02 „ 

If the engine is at work for 300 days per annum, and 
for ten hours during each day, the annual cost of one 
horse-power when using large engines would, therefore, 
be £12 14^. As regards water-power, Herr Beringer 
adopts Meissner's estimate, according to which water- 
power costs one-fifth to one-tenth of steam-power. Under 
the above conditions he fixes the price ' of one annual 
horse-power obtained by water at £2 16^. A similar 
calculation for gas-engines, assuming that they require 

' Beringer, ''£ritische Vergleichung der Elektrischen Kraftubertra* 
gung." Springer, Berlin, 1883. 
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30 cubic feet of gas per horse-power hour, and that gas 
costs 3^. M. per 1,000 cubic feet, brings the price of one 
horse-power hour up to 2*7 pence. This is inclusive of 
interest and depreciation and of attendance. Since both 
gas-engines and small steam-engines can be erected in 
almost any locality, it would obviously be useless to 
transmit the power of these prime movers to any dis- 
tance. A system of transmission will only pay if the 
cost of the power received at the distant end is less than 
the price which would have to be paid for its production 
there, and consequently we need only take those cases 
into consideration where large steam-engines or water- 
wheels, producing power at a cheap rate, are employed 
at the generating station. 

It has already been pointed out that the theoretical 
economy of electric transmission increases with the pres- 
sure employed. On the other hand, the difficulties of 
producing suitable machines, of maintaining the insula- 
tion of the line, and the risk entailed in a failure of insu- 
lation are all greater with a system where a very high 
pressure is used, and for these reasons it seems advisable 
to fix the pressure at a moderate limit. Herr Beringer 
assumes 1,500 volts as a limit sufficiently high to insure 
economical transmission, and yet not too high for safe 
working. He estimates the cost of electric transmission 
when 5, 10, 50, and 100 horse-power are required at the 
receiving-station, and in all cases for distances of 100, 500, 
1,000, 5,000, 10,000, and 20,000 meters distance. The 
prices taken for dynamos and motors are rather higher than 
the present market prices, and thus his estimates are slightly 
less favourable than they need be. Thus a dynamo to 
give 8 electrical horse-power output is valued at £200, 
whereas such a machine of approved construction can now 
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be had in the open market for £130. The comparison 
between electric transmission and mechanical systems is, 
therefore, less advantageous to the former than it would 
be if present market prices had been taken for the basis 
of these estimates ; but the fault is one in the right direc- 
tion^ and shows that Herr Beringer was not biassed in 
favour of the electrical system. The conductor is, in all 
cases, supposed to be bare copper wire carried overhead 
on poles and insulators, and separate wires for the out-and- 
home circuits are used. The diameter of the wire is cal- 
culated on Sir W. Thomson's rule for greatest economy. 
In all twenty-four estimates were made, and the result is 
given in the following table, the figures in which repre- 
sent the capital outlay in pounds sterling per horse-power 
obtained at the receiving station. The cost of the prime 
mover and that of buildings, boilers, chimney, hydraulic 
works are not included, as account is taken of these items 
in the estimate of the annual value of one horse-power as 
produced by the prime mover. The cost of foundations 
for dynamos and motors, that of measuring instruments 
and switches, are, however, taken into account : — 



Maximum 
Horse- 
Power 
Trans- 
mitted. 


Capital Outlay rednced to One Uorse-Fower transmitted over 

a distance of 


100 m. 


600 m. 


],000 m. 


5,000 m. 


10,000 m. 


20,000 m. 


5 


75 


78 


81 


108 


142 


210 


10 


52 


54 


56 


77 


103 


154 


50 


40 


41 


42 


55 


69 


100 


100 


32 


33 


35 


45 


59 87 



In estimating the working expenses the author allows 
14 per cent, of the capital outlay for interest and depre- 

Q 
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ciation, and he assumes that the commercial efficiency of 
electric transmission over the distances of 

100 500 1,000 5,000 10,000 20,000 meters 
is '69 -68 -66 -60 -51 '32. 

For each horse-power obtained at the receiving station 
there must consequently be produced at the generating 
station — 

1-45 1-47 1-51 1-67 1'96 3-12 horse-power. 

Allowing 1*02 pence as the price to be paid per horse- 
power hour at the generating station, the prime mover 
being supposed to be a large steam engine, the cost of one 
horse-power hour at the receiving station is 

1-48 1-50 1-54 1-70 2'00 318 pence, 

which, added to the figures representing interest and de- 
preciation, gives the following values for one horse-power 
hour obtained at the receiving station. 



Energy obtained hy large Steam Engine. 



Maximum 
Horse- 
Power 
Trans- 
mitted. 


Price of One Hone-Power Hour in Pence transmitted 

over a distance of 


100 m. 


500 m. 


1,000 m. 


5,000 m. 


10,000 m. 


20,000 m. 


5 

10 

50 

100 


2-25 
1-98 
1-87 
1-79 


2-33 
2-07 
1-94 
1-85 


2-41 
2-14 
1-99 
1-91 


2-87 
2-53 
2-28 
2-18 


3-29 
3-10 
2-74 
2-63 


5-20 
4-85 
4-25 
4-08 



In compiling this table it has been assumed that the I 
plant is at work for 3,000 hours per annum. 
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If water-power has to be transmitted^ it will in most 
cases be advantageous to keep the plant at work night 
and day, because, in so doing, a maximum of horse-power 
hours is obtained from a given plant. Under these con- 
ditions the price of one horse-power hour in pence is as 
shown in the following table : — 



Energy obtained by Water Motor. 



Maximnm 
Horse- 
Power 
Trans- 
mitted. 


Price of One A}rse-Power Honr io Pence transmitted 

orer a distance of 


100 m. 


SOOm. 


1,000 m. 

•37 
•29 
•26- 
•23 


5,000 m. 


10,000 m. 

•52 
•47 
•37 
•32 


20,000 m. 


5 

10 

50 

100 


•35 
•27 
•23 
•20 


•36 
•28 
•24 
•22 


•44 
•36 
•29 
•26 


•84 
•71 
•55 
•50 



The hydraulic transmission of energy presents many 
points of resemblance with the electric transmission. We 
have at the generating station a force pump which delivers 
water under high pressure into a pipe leading to the 
receiving station, where part of the energy is recovered 
by a water motor. To minimize the loss of energy due 
to the friction of the water against the pipe, the velocity 
of flow should be as small as possible, or, in other words, 
the diameter of the pipe should be as large as possible. 
In thus trying to increase the economy of the system, we 
mcur a larger capital outlay ; and applying Sir William 
Thomson's rule also to this case, we find that there exists 
for every given set of conditions, one particular diameter 
of pipe for which the sum of the annual value of energy 
wasted, and die annual interest on capital outlay becomes 
a minimum. So far the analogy with the electrical 
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system is perfect. But there enters another element into 
jbhe calculation which to a certain extent modifies the 
law. It has been shown that the most economical size of 
a copper wire depends only on the current^ but not 
directly on the pressure. It depends on the pressure in- 
directly^ inasmuch as with an increased pressure a given 
amount of energy can be transmitted by using a reduced 
current, and this again involves a reduction in the size of 
the conductor. But if the current be a fixed quantity, an 
increase of pressure does not entail a greater outlay for 
conducting material. It might very slightly increase the 
cost of the installation by necessitating a more careful 
insulation ; but the difference in expenditure for a good 
and a perfect insulation is not a great item. With 
hydraulic transmission the case is different. An increase 
of pressure does entail a greater outlay for conducting 
material, because the thickness of metal in the pipe must 
be increased as the pressure is increased ; therefore the 
cost of the conductor depends not only on the quantity of 
water to be transmitted, but also on the pressure. A 
natural limit is thus sef to the increase of pressure by 
financial considerations which are absent in the case of 
electric transmission. The pressure is also limited by 
technical considerations. In the first place the water 
motor is an engine with bearings and other moving parts, 
which can only work satisfactorily, and without heating 
or undue wear, if the pressure between the moving sur- 
faces in contact remains within reasonable limits ; the same 
as in any other engine. In the second place, if the pres- 
sure be increased beyond a certain limit depending on the 
tensile strain of the material of the pipe or working 
cylinder, no increase in the thickness of metal can save 
these ^arts from bursting, as every engineer knows. 
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Such a limit to electric pressure does not exist in dynamo 
machines or electro-motors. It is perfectly conceivable 
to employ any desired pressure provided we increase the 
thickness of insulation sufficiently. 

Another point where there is a vital difference between 
electric and hydraulic transmission of energy is that the 
electro-motor has nearly the same commercial efficiency, 
whether fully loaded or not, whereas the water-motor 
when working light has a very much smaller efficiency 
than when fully loaded. Hydraulic transmission can, 
therefore, only be employed where the question of effi- 
ciency is of secondary importance, or where the amount 
of energy to be transmitted is not subject to variations. 

All the above remarks, save the last^ ^PP^J ^^^ to 
pneumatic transmission. But since the friction of com- 
pressed air against the walls of the pipe is less than that 
of water, the pneumatic system can be used over greater 
distances than the hydraulic system. It is also possible 
to obtain a higher efficiency with varying loads by pro- 
viding the receiving machine with a variable expansion 
gear. There is, however, another drawback peculiar to 
the employment of an elastic fluid. It is well known that 
heat is generated in compressing air. To prevent the air- 
pump from becoming too hot, the air in the act of being 
compressed must at the same time be cooled, which is 
done either by surrounding the compressing cylinder with 
a water-jacket, and also by circulating water through the 
interior of the compressing piston, or by injecting a spray 
of water at each stroke of the piston. The latter is by 
far the more effective plan, and has been adopted by 
M. CoUadon in his air-compressors used in the works at 
the Gothard Tunnel. The air, which is always charged 
more or less with moisture (irrespective of the water in- 
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jected), upon expanding and performing work in the re-* 
ceiving engine, becomes reduced in temperature, and 
thus there is danger that snow will be deposited in the 
valves and passages of the engine. This danger will be 
the greater the more expansively the engine works^ — that 
is to say, the more economical we wish to render the 
system. To prevent the engine from becoming clogged 
by snow and ice, it is therefore necessary to apply heat in 
some form, and that is generally done by injecting hot 
water. It need hardly be pointed out that the complica- 
tions thus introduced at the generating station and at the 
receiving station, and the increased working expenses 
entailed, are very objectionable features of pneumatic 
transmission, counterbalancing to a great extent the 
economical advantage it has as compared to hydraulic 
transmission. 

The transmission of energy hy wire rope invented in 
1850 by M. Hirn is the most simple, and, up to reason- 
able distances, the most economical of all the known 
means of transmitting energy. The system is so gene- 
rally known that a detailed description need not be given 
in this place. Suffice it to say that the principal sources 
of loss of energy are, 1. Friction in the bearings of the 
rope pulleys ; 2. Air resistance ; 3. Stiffiiess of ropes. 
The loss occasioned through the slipping of the rope on 
its pulleys is so small that it can be neglected. The 
pulleys are placed about 100 yards apart. Greater dis- 
tances are sometimes used, but are avoided where pos- 
sible, as the sag of the rope requires too much head 
room, the influeuce of temperature in contracting and ex- 
panding the rope becomes too great, and the handling of 
the rope for renewal or repairs becomes too difficult. From 
data obtained with wire-rope transmissions actually in- 
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Stalled over distances varying between 100 and 1,000 
meters, Herr Beringer calculated the efficiency of the 
system as follows : — 

Distance 100 500 1,000 5,000 10,000 20,000 meters. 
Efficiency -96 ^93 90 -60 37 ^13 

The rapid falling off in efficiency for the longer dis- 
tances is due to the large number of intermediate stations 
necessary on account of the span being limited to 100 
meters. 

The author in the book above mentioned gives a large 
number of estimates for transmission by water, air, an4^ 
wire rope, calculated in the same manner as for electi¥^ 
transmission. We need in this place not follow him into 
all the details, but must be content to note the final 
results of his calculations as being more directly of 
interest to our subject. The following comparative table 
shows the commercial efficiency of the four rival systems 
for different distances of transmission : — 



Commercial Efficiency. 



Distance of 
Transmission. 


Electric. 


Hydraulic. 


Pneumatic. 


WireKope. 


100 m. 


•69 


•50 


'55 


•96 


500 1X1. 


•68 


•60 


•55 


•93 


1,000 ra. 


•66 


•50 


'55 


•90 


5,000 m. 


•60 


•40 


•50 


•60 


10,000 m. 


•51 


•35 


•50 


'36 


20,000 m. 


•32 


'20 


•40 


•13 



It will be seen that for distances less than 5 kilometers 
(about three miles) transmission by wire rope is more 
economical than that by any other system. For distances 
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greater than 5 kilometers the electric transmission is 
most economical. As regards capital outlay, the wire- 
rope system is also for short distances more advantageous 
than electric transmission, the limit being at about 
3 kilometers (a little under two miles). Beyond that the 
electrical system is the cheapest, as will be seen from the 
annexed table : — 

Capital Outlay in Pounds Sterling reduced to one 

Horse^Power. 



MazimQin 
Hone- 
Power 
Trans- 
mitted. 



10 



System of Trans- 
mission. 



Over a distance of 



60 



100 



Electric 

Hydraulic 

Fneamatic 

Wire Rope 

Electric 

Hydraulic 

Pneumatic 

Wire Rope 

Electric 

Hydraulic 

Pneumatic 

Wire Rope 

Electric 

Hydraulic 

Pneumatic 

Wire Rope 



100 m. 


500 m. 


1,000 m. 


5,000 m. 


10,000 mL 


76 


78 


81 


108 


142 


41 


66 


97 


358 


610 


73 


96 


210 


600 


1090 


6'5 


31 


61 


305 


760 


62 


54 


56 


77 


103 


30 


46 


65 


220 


416 


60 


72 


88 


213 


369 


51 


23 


47 


231 


460 


40 


41 


42 


55 


69 


16 


21 


30 


91 


170 


31 


36 


42 


88 


147 


1-8 


7-2 


14 


69 


136 


32 


33 


35 


46 


59 


14 


20 


28 


88 


164 


26 


30 


34 


67 


109 


1-1 


4-3 


8-4 


41 


81 



20,000 m. 



2^0 
1280 
2060 
1220 

154 

806 

680 

925 

100 

325 

265 

272 ' 
87 

310 

192 

162 



The table shows that for short distances the cost of 
electric transmission is very considerable as compared to 
that of the other systems. The reason for this is that 
the prices of dynamos and motors have been rather over- 
estimated^ as already mentioned. For long distances this 
is not so noticeable^ as the conductor forms the more 
important item, and especially since an electric wire is 
cheaper than an equivalent hydraulic or pneumatic tube. 
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If we compare the conductors only we find that for the 
transmission of 10 horse-power a copper wire of 127 mils 
diameter (iV^ lOi. B. W. G.) is equivalent to a water-pipe 
of Sf'"' diameter^ or to an air-pipe of Z\'^ diameter^ or to a 
wire rope of -^'^ diameter. The proportion between the 
cost of these conductors calculated for equal distances 
is as 

1-4 : 34-8 : 27-8 : 1 

The conductor with hydraulic transmission costs there- 
fore twenty-five times as much, and with pneumatic 
transmission it costs nearly twenty times as much as with 
electric transmission. These figures prove that as far as 
Capital outlay is concerned, the electric system has the 
greatest advantage where the conductor is long, that is, 
where the energy has to be transmitted over a long 
distance. 

It would, however, not be correct to compare the four 
Systems on this basis alone. The comparison must be 
made on the question of capital outlay combined with 
efliciency, in other words, the figure of merit for each 
system is the price which has to be paid for one horse- 
power hour at the receiving station. 
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The smaller tlus price, the better the system. A 
glance at the annexed table will show that the cost of 
one horse-power hour increases in all systems with the 
distance, but with electric transmission the increase is 
not so rapid as with the other systems. The table also 
shows that up to a distance of 1,000 meters (five-eighths 
of a mile), wire-rope transmission is better than electric 
transmission, but above that limit the electrical system is 
better. Hydraulic and pneumatic transmission are in 
some few cases better than electric transmission, but then 
the wire rope is again better than either, so that there 
does not seem to be a field for the application of the 
hydraulic or pneumatic system, except in cases where 
the other two systems are for some local reason inadmis- 
sible, or where the water and air may be of further use 
after the power has been obtained from them. This, for 
instance, is the case with the pneumatic transmission em- 
ployed in the building of tunnels. Here it is an absolute 
necessity to force air to the end of the workings for ven- 
tilating purposes, and pneumatic transmission is adopted 
in preference to any other system which would require 
some special ventilating plant being erected. 

The last column on the right in the table gives the 
cost of one horse-power hour in pence, obtained from a 
steam-engine placed at the receiving station, in which 
case the transmission becomes unnecessary. It is evident 
that it will always pay to place a steam-engine if the 
power from it can be had at a cheaper rate than it can be 
brought from a distant source. If the source be water- 
power transmitted electrically, then the local engine is 
more expensive in all cases comprised within the limits of 
the table ; but if the source is a steam-engine then it 
depends on the distance and the amount of power re- 
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quired, whether a local steam-engine can produce the 
power more cheaply or not. Say we require ten horse- 
power at the receiving station. We can obtain this power 
at the expenditure of 2s. 2^. per hour with a small steam- 
engine erected there. Now if a large steam-engine, 
working very economically could be found within a 
radius of say two miles from the place where we require 
ten horse-power, we might utilize this engine to drive a 
generating dynamo and transmit the energy electrically- 
The hourly cost of ten horse-power actually obtained 
from the electro-motor would then be about 2^., or ten 
per cent, less than the power obtained from a local engine. 
In this case it would barely pay to use electric transmis- 
sion. If the distance were a little more than two miles it 
would certainly not pay. On the other hand, if the power 
required is small, say under five horse-power, then 
electric transmission shows a considerable advantage. 
Thus five horse-power produced in a small local steam- 
engine cost Is, Id. per hour, whereas we might transmit 
the same power over a distance of two miles at a cost of 
\s. \d,y which represents a saving of ^d, per hour. 

Summarising the results detailed in the table, we come 
to the following conclusions : — 

1. It pays to transmit cheap water-power ; by wire 
rope if the distance is less than a mile, and electrically if 
the distance is a mile or more. This appKes to all powers. 

2. It pays to transmit cheap steam-power if the amount 
of energy required at the receiving station does not 
exceed ten horse-power. If the distance is less than a 
mile use wire-rope transmission ; for distances of one 
mile and upwards, up to two or three miles, use electric 
transmission. Beyond this limit a small local steam or 
gas engine is preferable. 



CHAPTER X. 

Classification of Dynamo Electric Machines — The Edison Dynamo — The 
Edison-Hopkinson Dynamo — The Thomson- Houston Dynamo — The 
Immish Motor — The Manchester Dynamo — The Elwell-Parker Dynamo 
— The Elwell-Parker Motor — The Crompton Dynamo — The Goolden 
Trotter Dynamo — The Andrews Dynamo— The Kapp Dynamo — The 
Phcenix Dynamo — The Reckenzann Motor — The Victoria Dynamo — 
The Gillcher Dynamo. 

In the foregoing chapters we have dealt with the 
general principles of electric transmission of energy^ 
and with the general conditions to be fulfilled by the 
generator and receiver, without, however, limiting the in- 
vestigation to any special type of dynamo machinery. It 
will now be necessary to confront the subject from a 
more practical point of view by entering in detail into the 
types of dynamos and motors at present in use. In so 
doing the author must point out that the present book is 
not intended to teach how dynamo machinery should be 
designed and practically constructed. This is a subject 
so vast, that its treatment could well fill two such volumes 
as the present one, and will therefore not be attempted in 
these pages. The question is rather, how existing types 
of dynamos and motors can best be .utilized for the 
electric transmission of energy, and for this purpose it 
lufifices to give a descriptive account of those types of 
lynamo electric machines which have been found practi- 
cally successful. Both as regards generator and receiver 
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the machines can be classified in the manner adopted in 
Chapter IV. according to the type of armature employed. 
We distinguish three types of armature :— 

I. The Drum, where the wire is wound along the sur- 
face and over the ends of the core. 

II. The Cyhnder, where the wire is wound along the 
surface and through the internal space of the core. 

III. The Disc, which only differs from the cylinder by 
the proportions of the core, the diameter being large in 
comparison to the length. 

It may be well to point out in this place that the drum 
requires less wire than the cylinder to produce the same 
electro-motive force, because the end connections in the 
former are generally shorter than the internal connections 
in the latter type ; but it has this practical defect, that 
at the ends the different wires cross each other in many 
layers. This is objectionable for two reasons. In the 
first place, wires between which a great difference of 
potential exists, are brought close together, whereby the 
liabiUty to short circuits is increased, and in the second 
place repairs are very difficult, because in order to reach 
any particular wire, all those coils which are wound over 
it must first be removed. In the cylinder and disc 
armatures, on the other hand, neighbouring wires on the 
outside as well as on the inside are never at a great dif- 
ference of potential, and each coil can be removed and 
replaced without disturbing the rest of the winding. 

Each of the three types mentioned above can be 
further subdivided, according as the core has a smooth 
surface, or is provided with teeth projecting through the 
winding. The following table contains a list of the 
dynamos and motors commonly in use at the present 
day, classified under the six types as explained above : — 
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Ia. Drum with Smooth Core, 
Edison, made by the Edison Company. 
Edison-Hopkinson, made by Messrs. Mather and Piatt 
Parson, made by Messrs. Clarke, Chapman, and Co. 
Thomson-Houston, made by the Thomson-Houston 
Company. 

Siemens, made by Messrs. Siemens and Co., Limited. 

Ib. Drum with Toothed Core. 

Weston, made by the United States Electric Lighting 
Company. 

Immish, made by Mr. Moriz Immish. 
Griscom, made by the Griscom Company. 

IIa. Cylinder with Smooth Core, 

Manchester, made by Messrs. Mather and Piatt. 

Gramme, made by Messrs. Goolden and Trotter. 

Elwell-Parker, made by Messrs. Elwell, Parker, and 
Co., Limited. 

Marcel-Deprez, made by Syndicat Frangais d'Elec- 
tricit€. 

Crompton, made by Messrs. Crompton and Co. 

Maxim, made by Maxim- Weston Company. 

Jones, made by Messrs. Greenwood and Batley. 

Andrews, made by Messrs. Andrews and Co. 

Kapp, made by Messrs. W. H. Allen and Co. 

IIb. Cylinder with ToQthed Core, 

Phoenix, made by Messrs. Paterson and Cooper. 

Beckenzaun, made by Mr. Beckenzaun. 

Brush, made by Anglo-American Brush Corporation, 

IIIa. Disc with Smooth Core, 
Schuckert, made by Mr. Schuckert. 
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Victoria, made by Anglo-American Brush Cor- 
poration. 

New Giilcher, made by the Giilcher Company. 

IIIb. Disc with Toothed Core. 

Giilcher, made by the Giilcher Company. 

Joel, made by the Pilsen-Joel Company. 

The core of the Edison armature consists of a number 
of circular iron discs threaded on the spindle, and held 
together lengthway by bolts and screws. The pole pieces 
are massive cast-iron blocks bored out to receive the 
armature. The field is produced by a compound magnet 
consisting of a number of long wrought-iron cylinders of 
comparatively small diameter, abutting at one end against 
the pole pieces and at the other against the yoke, which 
is a massive cast-iron block. It will be clear that this 
arrangement is defective on account of the high magnetic 
resistance occasioned by the small cross-sectional area of 
the magnet cores, and also because the total length of 
magnetizing wire required for a. number of small magnets 
is greater than that which would suffice for a single 
magnet, the cross-sectional area of which is equal to the 
sum of the areas of the small magnets. Since the specific 
magnetic resistance of cast iron is considerably greater 
than that of wrought iron, the cast-iron part of a magnetic 
circuit should be larger than the wrought-iron part ; and 
if this be not the case in any particular point — as, for in- 
stance, at the butting joint between magnet cores and 
pole nieces and yoke above mentioned, — the lines of force 
will be throttled at that point, thus reducing the strength 
of the field. Another defect in the Edison machine is | 
that the bolts employed to hold the core of the armature 
together are not insulated from it, and become, therefore, 
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the seat of strong local currents^ which create heat and 
absorb energy. Dr. Hopkinson has in his modification of 
the Edison dynamo removed the various defects here 
enumerated^ and has produced machines giving for the 
same size of armature about double the output as com- 
pared to the Edison type. One of these improved dynamos 
is illustrated in Figs. 84 and 85. The iron discs forming 
the core of the armature are held together by two large 
washers screwed on the spindle, thus doing away with 
the bolts used by Edison. The field is formed by one 
single horse-shoe only, the core being 18 inclies wide by 
9^ inches thick, with rounded comers. Area of core 
171 square inches. The armature is 10 inches in dia- 
meter, and contains 80 conductors, or 40 complete turns, 
each conductor consisting of 16 strand '069 wire. A 
stranded conductor is used in preference to a solid one, 
on account of the greater faciUty of bending and laying 
across the ends. The attachment to the commutator, 
which contains 40 bars of hard-drawn copper insulated 
with mica, is made with gold-plated spoons, which system 
insures good contact and at the same time admits of easy 
removal for the purpose of repairs. The resistance of the 
field magnet coils, which are coupled up as a shunt to the 
armature and external circuit, is 16 ohms, that of the 
armature is *009 ohms, and at a speed of 800 revolutions 
a minute the electro-motive force is 110 volts, and the 
maximum current is 300 amperes. Similar machines, 
but wound for 250 volts, are used both for generators 
and receivers at the Bessbrook and Newry Electric 
Tramway, where the motive power is furnished by 
turbines. 

The Thomson-Houston machine seems, on account 
of its high electro-motive force, particularly suitable for 
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the transmission of energy over long distances. Fig. 87 
shows a general view of this remarkable dynamo. The 
armature contains only three coils, but each of many 
turns wound over an ellipsoidal core consisting of an 
inner cast-iron shell and winding of iron wire. Since 
the copper coils are in planes containing the spindle, as in 
all drum armatures, the radial depth of the coils is 
greatest near the axle and least at the equator of th 
ellipsoid, thus bringing the external surface of the arma 



\ 



Fig. 86. 




ture when completed up to a true sphere. The fiel 
magnet cores are short cylinders of cast-iron> provided 
their outer ends with external flanges for connection 
wrought-iron bars forming the yoke (see also Table 
types of magnet, page 100), and at their inner ends with 
pole pieces forming the zones of a sphere within which the 
armature revolves. 

The action of the machine will be understood by 
reference to Fig. 86, which represents diagrammatically the 
armature, commutator, brushes, and pole-pieces, S N. 
Since diametrically opposite points of the same coil pass 
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always before poles of opposite sign, the electro-motive 
forces created in those points are of opposite direction as 
regards a fixed point in space, but of the same direction 
as regards the coil itself. In considering the action of 
the armature, it will, therefore, suffice if we substitute for 
each coil one half turn of wire ; the effect will be the 
same in kind, though, of course, reduced in magnitude. 
Let Ay By C represent the three half turns in end view. 
The coils themselves are wound in the following manner: 
The first half of coil A is wound, the starting end being 
left near the axis and free. To this is joined the starting 
end of coil B, and the first half of it is likewise wound, 
forming with coil A an angle of 120 degrees. The start- 
ing end of coil C is next joined to the two others, and 
the whole of coil C is then wound, forming with the two 
others an angle of 120 degrees. Coil B is next com- 
pleted, and finally coil A, which finishes the winding. 
The three free ends of the coils are brought out through 
the hollow spindle, as shown in Fig. 87, and are attached 
to three segments of a commutator, each a little less than 
120 degrees long, so as to Ieav£ an insulating air space 
between adjacent segments. 

We assume in Fig. 86 that the lines of force pass 
straight across from one pole piece to the other. In this 
case n n will be a neutral line, and no electro-motive force 
will be created in any of the wires whilst passing it. To 
the rjght of that line the electro-motive force is directed 
towards the observer — the direction being indicated by a 
little cross inscribed into the circle representing the wire 
— and to the left of that line the electro-motive force is 
directed from the observer, the direction being indicated 
by a dot placed similarly. On each side of the neutral 
line there are fixed two brushes forming an angle of 
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about 60 degrees with each othei^ and being in metallic 
connection as shown. The current enters the armature 
by the brushes on the left, and leaves it by the brushes 
on the right. Since the commutator segments form an 
arc of nearly 120 degrees, it will be seen that A is placed 
in contact with the lower positive brush as soon as it has 
passed the neutral line, whilst B only leaves the upper 
positive brush a moment before it reaches the neutral 
line. Each coil is thus in contact with one or the other 
set of brushes for nearly one half revolution and two coils 
are connected in parallel for nearly a sixth part of a 
revolution, the third coil being during that time in series 
with them. When B has passed the neutral line it be- 
comes connected in parallel with C, and ^ is in series 
with them. The next sixth of a revolution brings C and 
A into parallel and B into series connection, and so on. 
It might be thought that on account of the small number 
of coils on the armature the current must be pulsating. 
This, however, is not the case, and the steadiness of the 
current is partly due to the fact that each coil, when it is 
in the position of strongest action, is coupled with the 
two other coils, which are in the position of weakest 
action, and partly to the effect of self-induction in* the 
field-magnet coils, which are in series with the armature 
and external circuit. The magnetic inertia of the field 
opposes a certain passive resistance to any sudden change 
in the intensity of the current and acts as a steadying 
agent in the same manner as a heavy fly-wheel on a 
steam-engine tends to keep the speed uniform. Self- 
induction plays also an important part in the armature 
itself, preparing, as it were, each coil for the current 
which is generated in it as soon as it passes the neutral 
line, and yet preventing any undue amount of back flow 
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of current through any single coil whilst the same is in a 
weak part of the field. It is evident that in a symmetrical 
field the electro-motive forces in A and B will be equal 
at the moment when these wires are equidistant from the 
neutral line, but not in any other position. When A has 
advanced into a position where its rate of cutting lines of 
force is greater, B will have advanced into a position 
where its rate of cutting lines offeree is less than before, 
and consequently the electro-motive forces in these two 
coils (which, as mentioned above, are in parallel connec- 
tion) will no longer be equal. If there were no self- 
induction in B the excess of electro-motive force in A 
would simply be used up in urging a local current 
through the two coils. This current would be quite 
useless as far as the external circuit is concerned, and the 
energy thus wasted would, of course, result in a reduc- 
tion of the available electro-motive force. In reality this 
is not the case. The coil By although of lower electro- 
motive force than Ay is able by its self-induction to resist 
for a certain time the current which A tries to force back 
through it. This resistance can only last a very short 
time, after which, figuratively speaking, B would be 
overpowered by A ; but the time during which the two 
coils are coupled parallel is also exceedingly short. In a 
machine running at 850 revolutions a minute it would 
only require the one hundred and seventieth part of a 
second for the wire B to move from a position where it is 
equivalent to A into a position where it is already dis- 
connected from A, Small as this interval of time may 
appear, it suffices for the creation of some, though not a 
very large back current in B. This is an advantage, for 
when B has passed the neutral line it becomes coupled in 
parallel with C, and could, therefore, receive a strong 
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local current firom the latter coil, which at the time is 
near its position of best action. But since B has been 
provided by A with a downward current before passing 
the neutral line, the inertia of this current and the self- 
induction of the coil B are sufficient to resist for a short 
time the tendency of C to set up a back current. By the 
time this resistance could be overcome coil B itself has 
passed into a strong part of the field and has thus become 
the seat of a high electro-motive force. A moment later 
C enters the weak part of the field, and is charged by B 
with an upward current, preparing it for parallel connec- 
tion with A on the right of the neutral line, and so on. It 
cannot, of course, be expected that these inter-actions take 
place with mathematical precision, and that the forces be 
balanced to a nicety, and it is, therefore, necessary to 
make provision by which any want of balance, manifest- 
ing itself in sparking at the commutator, may be rendered 
harmless. For this purpose an air blast is fitted to the 
machine, the jets of air being directed at the two points 
on the commutator where the forward or leading brushes 
touch it, and the action of the blast, which is intermittent, 
is so timed that a puff of wind is produced at each moment 
when a segment leaves the brush, thus blowing out the 
spark. 

The machine is made self-regulating for constant cur- 
rent by an electro-magnetic device (shown on the left in 
Fig. 87), which causes the angle between each set of 
brushes to increase when the current becomes too strong, 
whereby the armature is for shorter or longer periods 
short-circuited on itself, and its electro-motive force with- 
drawn from the external circuit. A detailed description of 
the mechanism employed will be found in an article by the 
author, published in "The Engineer" for August 28,1885. 
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Passing now to machines having drum armatures with 
toothed core, that of most direct interest to our subject is 
the Immisch electro^motor. It has akeady been pointed 
out that the current passing through the coils of any 
armature tends to develop magnetic polarity in the 
armature core, and the torque of the armature can be 
considered to be the effect of the attraction and repulsion 
between the poles of the field-magnets and those deve- 
loped in the armature. Since the armature poles depend 
on the armature current, this explanation is identical with 
that given previously, where it was stated that the torque 
is proportional to .the product of strength of field and 
armature current. In the Immisch motor an attempt 
has been made to avoid to some extent the magnetic in- 
duction between like poles in armature and field, and to 
increase the induction between unlike poles by the device 
of recessing part of the pole pieces, as shown in Fig. 88. 
On theoretical grounds no advantage can be expected 
from this design ; and, indeed, it is inapplicable to cases 
where the motor is required to run in either direction. 
If this condition has to be fulfilled, the pole pieces are 
bevelled off on both sides, as shown in the half-section, 
Fig. 89. The pole pieces are extended in a direction 
parallel to the armature spindle, as will be seen from the 
perspective view. Fig. 90. 

The principle underlying Immisch's motor is that the 
number of armature coils shall be greater or less by one 
than the number of field poles. Thus an armature with 
three coils can be employed in either a two-pole or a 
four-pole field ; an armature of five coils can be employed 
in a four or six-pole field, and so on. On account of 
simplicity, however, the usual arrangement is a three- 
coil armature in combination with a two-pole field. The 
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core of the annatme is built np of toothed iron discs, 
sopported on g^un-metal anns, and separated from eadi 
other by paper insulation, and further divided into groups 
so as to form three or more air-spaces. Openings are 
left between the layers of wire crossing each other at the 
ends, so that air can enter into the space surrounding the 
spindle ; and openings are also left between the winding 
on the outer surface. As far as the author knows, this is 
the only drum armature with internal ventilation. The 
six ends of wire corresponding to the three armature coils 
are connected to a commutator consisting of two series of 
three segments each. The two series have an angular 
displacement with regard to each other, so that the divid- 
ing line between two segments in the first series stands 
opposite the middle of a segment in the second series, and 
vice versa. Brushes resting on the commutator at oppo- 
site points, and overbridgiug both series, connect two of 
the coils in parallel circuit, while the third coil is cut out. 
The two active coils form poles on that part of the arma- 
ture which is surrounded by the third or inactive coil. 
Since the latter could, by reason of its position, not con- 
tribute anything to the intensity of these poles, the fact 
of its being cut out does not in any way diminish the 
torque, but it has the advantage of reducing the resis- 
tance of the armature by one-third. By splitting up 
each brush into two separate brushes, the two active coils 
can be connected in series, thus rendering the same motor 
suitable for double the electro-motive force. In many 
cases this is an advantage, and the change can be effected 
by means of a simple switch. 

One of these motors, as tested by the jury at the re- 
cent Inventions Exhibition, gave the following re- 
sults : — 
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The weight of the motor tested was 156 lbs., being at 
the rate of 62 lbs. per horse-power for full load. The 
following is a table containing diameter of armature, e*^ 
treme load, and weight as given by the maker : — 

Armature .4" 5*^ 6" 1" 8" 9" 10^ 

Extreme \^,^ ^.^^ g.7 ^^'5 19 26 35 
load, h-p. } 

Weight, lbs. 80 156 270 430 640 910 1,250 

Amongst the machines with smooth cylindrical armature 
cores the " Manchester " dynamo deserves special mention 
for its compact form. It will be seen from the illustra- 
tion. Fig. 91, that the magnetic circuit is of the double 
horse-shoe pattern, the magnetizing coils being placed 
over that portion of the magnet which in other machines 
constitutes the yoke. The pole pieces are heavy cast-iron 
blocks, the lower one being provided with extensions for 
carrying the bearings of the armature spindle. The 
magnet cores are wrought-iron cylinders, and their ends 
are fitted tightly into extensions of the pole pieces. The 
area of contact between the cast-iron and wrought-iron 
portions of the magnetic circuit is about twice as large 
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as the cross-sectional area of the magnet core, in order 
that the lines of force in passing from the material of 
greater magnetic conductivity into that of smaller m^- 
netic conductivity may not be throttled, as was the case 
in the original Edison dynamo. The armature core con- 
Fig. 91. 



Biats of a series of thin wrought-iron discs insulated from 
each other at their outer periphery, and supported on the 
spindle by metal arms in a positive mechanical manner. 
The wire coils are, however, held on the core by friction 
only, which is increased by the presence of the usual 
binding hoops. The electrical data of a machine intended 
for a current of 200 amperes at UO volts pressure, as 
given by "The Engineer" for Aug. 7, 1885, are as 
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follows : — Magnet cores, 7^ inches diameter ; length of 
magnetizing coils (which are wound on separate metal 
sleeves), \2\ inches ; armature core, 12 inches diameter 
and 12 inches long ; armature conductor, 203 mils solid 
wire wound in 120 convolutions, and connected in the 
usual way with a 40-part commutator ; resistance of 
armature, *023 ohms ; field magnets are compound- 
wound ; resistance of shunt coils on magnets, 19*36 ohms ; 
resistance of main coils on magnets, *012 ohms ; each 
magnet limb contains 1,680 turns of 65 mils shunt wire, 
and 42 turns of treble 203 mils main wire ; normal 
speed, 1,050 revolutions a minute. There is no provision 
made for ventilating the interior of the armature core. 

The core of the EhoelUParker Armature consists of < 
iron wire coiled direct upon two sets of metal supporting 
arms. To preserve a true circular shape segments of 
wood are inserted between the arms, and the outside is ' 
turned to a cylindrical surface before the iron wire is 
coiled onto it. The outer edges of the arms are insulated 
with tape and fibre, so as to prevent contact between the 
arms, which are keyed to the spindle, and the core or the 
copper conductor. In Fig. 92 ^ a, a are the two sets of 
arms keyed to the spindle C, and having on each side 
projections e, by which stout fibre washers, rf, are held in 
place. The object of these washers is to hold together 
lengthways the coils of iron wire (partly shown in the 
illustration) which form the armature core. After the 
same is completed, the wood segments are removed, and 
the copper conductor is wound over the core, and con- 
nected with a conunutator in the usual Gramme method. 



^ The author is indebted to the courtesy of the editor of '^ The Engineer" 
for this illustration, as well as for Figs. 86, 96, 97, 98, 101, 108. 
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The bars of the commutator are provided with long 
tags^^ which serve to support a leather disc /, by which 
means air is prevented from being drawn into the inte- 
rior of the armature from the side of the conamutator. 
Were this precaution not adopted^ copper dust produced 
by the wearing of the brushes would be drawn by the 
current of air into the armature, and lodging between 
the internal coils, would sooner or later create a short 
circuit. The tags f act as fan-blades, expelling the air 
at the left, and drawing it into the armature at the right, 
thus not only ventilating the internal coils, but also 
keeping the copper-dust out. The interior of the core 
itself is, however, not ventilated. The cbnductor is 
wound over the core in one layer only on the external 
surface in order that the distance between the core an< 
pole pieces and, therefore, the magnetic resistance of th 
air space (see Chapter IV., page 108) may be a minimum. 
The field magnets are formed by four slabs of wrought 
iron bolted together at the comers so as to form a rect- 
angle, as will be seen from the perspective illustration, 
Fig. 93. In the longitudinal section (Fig. 92), Sy S 
represent the cores proper of the magnets, and jST, ^ are 
cast-iron pole pieces bolted on. To increase the magnetic 
conductivity a number of holes are drilled through the 
cast and wrought iron, and soft iron pins (shown in dotted 
lines) are tightly driven into these holes. In some of the 
later machines the pole pieces themselves are made of 
wrought iron, and then there is no need of this device. 
The field magnets are supported on a frame, ikf, of non- 
magnetizable metal, which also serves as a base for the 
bearings of the armature spindle. This machine acts 
equally well as a dynamo or as a motor, but where 
economy of space is an object, as for instance in motors 
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for tramways^ which must be placed under the floor of 
the car, field magnets of the Siemens type (see type of I 
magnets, page 100) as shown in Pig. 96 are employed. 

In dynamos of larger size the field magnets are so 
arranged as to present four poles to the armature. Fig. 94 ; 
two diametrically opposite poles being of the same sign. 
In this manner four distinct circuits through the arma- 
ture are obtained, and correspondingly four brushes are 
used. If equi-potential points of the armature conductor 
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were permanently connected with each other, as has been 
done in the Elphinston- Vincent and in the Victoria dyna- 
mos, two brushes would suffice. The practical advan- 
tage of four poles over two is that double the current 
can be obtained without increasing the density of current 
in the armature conductor* On the other hand, there is 
a slight sacrifice of electro-motive force due to the greater 
magnetic resistance of air space and consequent weakening 
of the field. In cylinder armatures the area of each pole 
piece. (^ b of the formula given in Chapter IV.) must 
evidently be the smaller, the more separate, pole pieces 
have to be placed round the armature, and, consequently, 
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the four-pole machine must have considerably more mo- 
netae tesiBtance than a two-pole machine of equal size. 

The illustration. Fig. 95, shows the latest type of these 
dyaamoB, which are supplying current for the Blackpool 
Electric Tramway. They are each wound for a current 
of 180 amperes, and at 350 revolutions a minute ihfai 
electro-motive force is 200 volts, which is found to be 

Fig. 97. 



sufficient for the working of the line. The field magnets 
are separately excited by a small dynamo of the type 
shown in Fig. 93, and the same size of armature, bat in 
combination with Siemens field magnets, is used in the 
motors on the tramcars. Fig. 96 gives a perspective 
view of this motor. 

The dynamo and motor employed by M. Marcel Deprez 
in his experiments on the transmission of energy, also be- 
long to the class of machines under consideration, and 
should therefore be described in this place. But since 
the practical importance of these experiments renders it 
necessary to describe them in some detail, the author has 
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aght it best to defer the description of the machines to 
tpter XII,, where the subject is treated as a whole. 
The core of the Crompton armature consistB of a Dum- 
of thin wrought-iron discs, about 25 to the inch, 
toth on the outside, hut provided on the inside with 
•e or more dovetail notches placed equidistantly ; and 
> the grooves thus formed radial bars are fitted, as 
I be seen from Pig. 97, which is a croas-aection through 



(1,000 "Watt Crompton dynamo. Fig. 98 is a long^- 
linal section. The inner edges of the radial bars are 
ted into grooves slotted out in the steel spindle, the cross- 
ttion of which is triangular, so ae to afford sufficient 
|ith of grooves without weakening the central portion of 
t spindle. Each alternate disc is coated on both sidea 
Ith insulating paint, and at stated intervals fibre dis- 
Boe pieces are inserted by which the core is subdivided 
to a number of comparatiTely narrow rings, the object 
ing to afford passages for air through the body of the 
ke to cool it. These divisions are shown in Fig. 98. 
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The field magnets are of the double horse-slioe pattern, 
and ooDsist of straight wronght-iron slabs bolted tt^ther 
at the yokes, and attached to a cast-iroo bedplate hj gun- 
metal chairs. In the machine here illustrated, and in 
fact in all machines of lai^ size, the armature is wound, 
not with wire, but with square bars of copper. The elec- 

fig. 100. 



trical data of this machine, as given by " The Engineer," 
are as follows : Core of armature 12 inches diameter, 2i 
inches deep, and 28 inches long ; air space between core 
and pole pieces '47 inches ; core of field m^neta 4^ inches 
thick by 24 inches wide ; conductor on armature 300 mils 
1^ 180 mils, wound over the core in 120 turns, and con- 
nected in the usual way to a 60-part conmiutator ; resis- 
tance of armature "021 ohms. I^e machine is intended 
for a current of 200 amperes, and at 450 revolutions the 
electro-motire force is 110 volts. Fig. 99 shows the 
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arrangement adopted by Messrs. Crompton for dririiig 
these dynamos direct by Willans' high-speed engines. To 
get the centre of rotation low, a point of importance in 
ship lighting, the dynamo is placed horizontally as shown 
in these illustrations, but where there is safflcient over- 
head room a vertical arrangement may be used. 

The Goolden and Trotter Dynamo, shown in Fig. 100, 
differs from the original Gramme machine only in its more 
substantial mechanical design. The side pieces of the 
frame are made sufficiently heavy to serve as efficient 

Fig. 101. 



yokes, and the armature core, which consists of charcoal 
iron discs, is secured in gun-metal arms, by which the 
driving power is transmitted to the core in a positive 
manner. The copper winding, however, is held by fric- 
tion only, Mr. Trotter being of opinion that an attach- 
ment by friction pure and simple is perfectly reliable.' 
The complete armature is shown in Fig. 101. 

The Andrews dynamo is remarkable for a peculiar 
method of connecting up the coils. It is a four-pole ma- 



^ , 1885-86." 

l>isciudoii on the anthor'a P^per oi 
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chine with two brushea only, but diametrically opposite, 
and therefore equipotential points of the conductor are 
not connected in the asual way so as to split up the wind- 
ing into four parallel circuitB from which double the cni^ 
rent can be obtained. In this case the connections are 
made in such a way as to obtain the same current, but 
double the electro-motive force. The difference will best 
be understood by reference to Fig. 102, which shows both 

Fig. 102. 



systems side by side, that on the left being the coupling 
for quantity, that on the right the coupling for tension. 
In the latter syetem an uneven number of coils must be 
employed, generally fifly-ninc, but for cleamesa of iltus- 
tratioD only eleven are shown. One end of each coil is 
connected to its commutator-plate and the other to the 
wire connecting the opposite coil with its communtator* 
plate. Thus the front end of I is connected to the back 
end of 2, and to plate 2 of the conunutator, the front end 
of 2 is coimected to the back end of 3, and to plate 3, and 
so on, the last couDection being the front end of 11 to the , 
back end of 1 and to plate 1. The current entering the ' 
armature at the negative brush, where it touches plate 6, 
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splits into two circuits, one going round coil 6, up on the 
outside of the armature, the other round coil 5, down on 
the outside of the armature. The former current goes 
successively up in 7, 8, and 9, leaving the armature at 
plate 10 by the positive brush, whilst the latter goes suc- 
cessively down in 5, 4, 3, 2, 1 and 11, leaving the ar- 
mature also at plate 10. If there were 59 coils the 
current would go similarly up in 28, and down in 31 
coils, and by following the direction of the current in the 
diagram it will be seen that it is the same as the electro- 
naotive force induced in each coil — ^in other words, that the 
electro-motive force created by one pair of poles is added 
to that created by the other pair. 

The author's dynamo, intended for very low speeds, is 
shown in the perspective illustration (Fig. 103), coupled 
direct to a double-acting twin-engine. The core of the 
armature consists of iron ymre coiled upon a supporting 
cylinder of gun metal, which in its turn is keyed to the 
spindle by two sets of arms. The cylinder is provided 
with flanges partly for the purpose of stiffening it, and 
partly for the purpose of subdividing the body of the 
core into a number of comparatively narrow rings. The 
surface of the cylinder is perforated, and air can enter 
through the perforations into the annular spaces formed 
between adjacent flanges,, and escape at the outer peri- 
phery, since the latter is not completely covered by 
the external coils. The flanges are provided with radial 
extensions or "driving horns," which are tipped with 
fibre ferrules, and enter between the external coils for 
the purpose of transmitting the driving-power to the 
copper conductor in a positive, mechanical manner. This 
precaution is the more necessary as at the low speeds em- 
ployed the field must be exceptionally strong in order 
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that the desired electro-motive force may be produced^ 
and the stronger the field, the greater is the magnetic 
drag exerted bj it on the armature wire. In many 



field ; bnt experience has shown this to be insufficient. 
Even if the wires are not bodily torn off the armature by 
the magnetic resistance of the field, they shift and work 
on the surface of the core ; and it is only a question of 
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time when the insulation will be destroyed^ and the 
machine break down. 

Fig. 103 shows a type of field magnets which has 
been chosen with a view to obtain a maximum magnetic 
efiect with a minimum weight of material. Where a 
reduction of weight is not of paramount importance the 
author employs a single horse-shoe magnet of the type 
shown in the table at page 100. The dynamo here 
illustrated gives a current of 170 amperes, at a pressure 
of 110 volts when worked at 340 revolutions a minute. 
Its weight complete with engine and base-plate is 3 tons 

The author's high-speed dynamo for belt-driving is 
shown in Fig. 104. Its armature is constructed on the 
same principle as that above described, but the field 
magnet is different. It is a single horse-shoe with cylin- 
drical limbs of soft wrpught-iron, the cast-iron bedplate 
forming the yoke. The upper end of each core is turned 
to a cone on which is fitted a cast-iron pole piece, intimate 
contact between the two being secured by the pressure of 
the top screw eye-bolt forcing the pole piece well on to 
the cone. As results from the theoretical considerations 
in Chapter IV., the single horse-shoe magnet requires less 
wire, and a smaller expenditure of exciting energy than a 
double horse-shoe magnet. 

Amongst the armatures with toothed core, the oldest is 
Professor Pacinotti's. A more recent form, viz., that 
devised by Mr. Brush, must also be reckoned to this 
type ; but since both these have already been illustrated 
and described in another volume of this series,^ it will be 
best to pass them over, and describe one or two of the 
latest cylinder machines with toothed core. 
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The core of the " Phoenix " dynamo is built up of 
toothed wrought-iron discs, held together by bolts, C C, 
(Fig. 105), which project on each side, and serve also for 
attachment to the spindle by means of two gun-metal star 
wheels. The discs are insulated from each other, and also 
from the bolts. In a machine for an output of 42,000 
watts, the core of the armature is 22^ inches in external 
diameter, 9 inches long, and 4^^ inches deep radially. 
The notches form forty-two longitudinal grooves, each 
containing two coils side by side. The conductor is a 

Fig. 105. 




cable containing fifty 48 mils diameter wires, which is, of 
course, more flexible and easier to wind than a solid wire 
of the same sectional area. At 500 revolutions a minute 
the electro-motive force is 110 volts, and the current 
380 amperes. The field magnets are of the double horse- 
shoe type, and the cores consist of bars of soft iron, 
9 inches square, and 7 feet 6 inches long. Heating of 
the pole pieces is prevented by making the clearance 
between the teeth of the armature and the surface of the 
polar cavity sufficiently large, also by employing a com- 
paratively large number (forty-two) of teeth, thus mini- 
mizing the magnetic reaction of each tooth on the pole 
pieces. Fig. 106 shows a perspective view of this 
machine. 
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The Beckenzaun motor has double horse-shoe magneU 
of wrooght iron, in shape somewhat resembling De Meri< 
tens' arrangement, shown in the table, at page 100. . The 
tvtrc. nf ihpL armfttiirA in c^mnoflAil nf wrmitrht-imn links 
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the winding of the coils^ c. When all the coils are 
wound, the two ends of the link chun are brought to- 
gether, and secured by their bolt, when the armature is 
ready to be attached to the spindle. Owing to its pecu- 
liar construction this motor is extremely light, as compared 
to the power it can develop. In regular work about one 




rbckenzaun's asmatubb. 

►rse-power can be obtained for every 60 lbs. of total 

eight of motor. The following table, abstracted from 

paper by Herr Zacharias, in the " Elektrotechnische 

ieitschrifb " of January, 1886, contains the results of 

amometric experiments made with a Beckenzaun 

lotor of 124 lbs. total weight. This motor is illustrated 

tin Fig. 108. 
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Jteckenzaun Motor (total weight 124 lb,). 



BeYolutions per 
Minute. 


Canent. 


Electro-motiTe 
Force. 


Brake 
Horae-power. 


1356 


251 


110 


1-85 


1458 


22-4 


110 


1-72 


1594 


19-2 


110 


1-59 


1782 


16-5 


109 


1-45 


1938 


13-3 


110 


1-23 


2092 


10-0 


110 


1-14 


1484 


25-9 


122 


2-20 


1751 


22-2 


122 


1-94 


1856 


190 


122 


1-86 


1980 


16-0 


122 


1-60 


2105 


13-1 


123 


1-49 


1730 


25-2 


135 


2-36 


1806 


21-2 


134 


213 


1936 


19-2 


133 


1-94 


2078 


16-0 


133 


1-76 



These motors have been largely applied to the propulsion 
of electric launches and electric tramcars. 

The armature core of the Victoria Dynamo, a lojigi- 
tudinal section of which is shown in Fig, 109, consists of 
a wrought-iron ring upon which is coiled a spiral of No. 
30 B, W. G. charcoal iron tape^ the convolutions being 
insulated from each other by a tape of equal width of in- 
sulating paper coiled together with the iron tape. About 
one-seventh of the gross area of the core is occupied by 
this insulation. Although the iron tape is excessively 
thin, there is still a tendency to heat, which can only be 
explained by the circumstance, that on the outer peri- 
phery, where the lines of force are at right angles to the 
axis, they pierce the tape on its broad surface, and thus 
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cause it to become hot. To mitigate the evil radial 
grooves are turned into the core from the outside^ thus 
subdividing the wide tape into a number of narrow strips. 
The core is supported by five gun-metal arms^ each arm 
consisting of two halves, which are clamped together by 
screw-bolts, and to make the fastening more secure, slots 
are cut out of the wrought-iron ring and part of the core 
into which the extremities of the arms enter. In the 
dynamo here illustrated the core contains 7*8 square 
inches of iron in cross-section, and it is wound with 60 
coils of 165 mils wire, each coil consisting of 6 turns. 
Total number of turns 360. The machine gives a current 
of 150 amperes at 75 volts pressure when running at 800 
revolutions a minute. 

The Gulcher Dynamo is very similar to the Victoria 
in general arrangement, but differs from it in the way the 
core of the armature is constructed. In the ** Gulcher," 
which is the earlier machine of the two, the core consists 
of a malleable iron ring of H-section, provided with ex- 
ternal Pacinotti projections, which, for purposes of venti- 
lation, are perforated. Flat iron washers are laid on either 
side of the central web, between the top and bottom 
flange of the H-shaped ring, which are kept a small dis- 
tance apart by insulating pieces, and are also perforated 
to admit air to the interior of the core. In this arrange- 
ment those lines of force which enter the core in a direc- 
tion more or less parallel to the spindle, pierce the iron 
washers on the broad surface and cause them to heat. 
To remedy this evil, the original design has been altered 
by employing a ring of T-section, the head of the T being 
directed towards the centre, and iron tape being coiled on 
either side of the middle web. When the winding of the 
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tape is completed, the outer periphery of the core is 
turned in a lathe to a semicircular section. In this 
manner only the edges of the iron tape, but not its broad 
surface, are presented to the lines of force, and thus heat- 
ing is avoided. 
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The discovery of the principle that mechanical energy 
may be transmitted over considerable distances by the 
employment of two dynamo machines and a conductor, is 
commonly ascribed to M. Hippolyte Fontaine, who has 
in a recent pamphlet ^ given a detailed account of the 
way he was led to make the invention. Since the 
matter is now of historical interest, an abbreviated trans- 
lation of M. Fontaine's account is here given. M. Hip- 
polyte Fontaine says : — 

" On the 1st of May, 1873, the International Exhibi- 
tion in Vienna was formally opened, although the ma- 
chinery hall, which was as yet incomplete, remained 
closed until the 3rd of June. I was engaged with the 
arrangement of a series of exhibits, then shown for the 
first time in public. There was a Gramme dynamo for 
electro-plating, capable of delivering 400 amperes at 



^ '' Transmissions Electriques,'' by Hippolyte Fontaine. Baudry & C**, 
Paris. 
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25 Yolts^ a magneto machine which I intended to work 
as a motor from a primary battery, or from a Plants i 
accumulator, in order to demonstrate that the Gramme! 
dynamo is reversible. There was also a steam-engine of 
my invention arranged for coke firing, and a small motor 
of the same type, but arranged for gas-firing ; a centri-| 
fugal pump, which was intended to feed an artificial 
waterfall, and numerous other exhibits. To vary th«^ 
experiments, I had arranged the pump so that it couldi 
receive motion either from the Gramme magneto machined 
or from my steam-engine. On the 1st of June it wasi 
announced that the machinery hall would be formally^ 
opened by the Emperor on the 3rd, at 10 a.m. Nothing^ 
was then in readiness, but those who have been in similar! 
situations know how much can be got into order in the 
space of forty-eight hours just before the opening of ani 
exhibition. In every department members of the stafi;< 
with an army of workmen under their orders, were busy I 
clearing away packing-cases and decorating the spaces! 
allotted to the different nations. The staff* visited all the i 
exhibits in order to determine which of them should be I 
selected for the special notice of the Emperor. I 

**M. Roullex Duggage, the French Commissioner, asked i 
me to set in motion all the machinery on my stand, and \ 
on the 2nd of June I was so far ready as to get the i 
steam-engines, the plating dynamo, and the centrifugal 
pump to work. I failed, however, to get the motor into i 
action, either from the primary or from the secondary I 
battery. This was a great disappointment, especially ' 
because it prevented my showing the reversibility of the i 
Gramme dynamo. It puzzled me the whole of the even- ' 
ing and ensuing night to find a means to accomplish my 
object, and it was only in the morning of the 3rd of June, 
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in few hours before the exhibition was to be opened, that 
the idea struck me to work the small machine by a de- 
rived circuit from the large machine. Since I had no 
cable, I applied to the representative of Messrs. Manhes, 
of Lyons, who was kind enough to lend me a small quan- 
tity ; and when I saw that the magneto machine when 
iBoupled to the plating dynamo was not only set in 

totion, but developed so much power as to throw the 
ater from the pump beyond the reservoir, I added more 
liable until the flow of water became normal. The total 
length of cable in circuit was then over two kilometers, 
Mid this great length gave me the idea that by means of 
kwo Gramme machines it would be possible to transmit 
pechanical energy over long distances." 
Another version of this discovery, as given by M. 
iguier, is that it was purely accidental. He says that 
t the Vienna Exhibition in 1873 the Gramme Company 
ad two machines exhibited. One machine was in motion 
d the other was standing still. A workman noticed 
me cable ends trailing on the ground, and thinking they 
belonged to the machine which was standing, placed 
pem in its terminals. To the surprise of everybody the 
bachine immediately began to turn of its own accord, and 
ten it was discovered that it was being worked by the 
iurrent from the other machine. 
Whichever of these two versions may be the true one, 
is certain that the electric transmission of energy was 
own at least as early as 1873, but there is reason to 
lieve that the idea is even older. Dr. W. Adams, in 
paper *^ On the Evolution of the Electric Railway," ^ 
ates that in 1840 one Henry Finkus obtained from the 






Bead in 1884 before the Society of Ciril Engineers, America. 
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United States Patent Office provisional protection for his 
invention of an electric railway. The power was to be 
obtained from an electric motor — ^placed on the car — and 
set in motion by the current obtained from huge batteries. 
Since the latter were supposed to be buried in the ground 
the current must have been led to the car over some 
distance, and Dr. Adams says that the principle of the 
transmission of the current to the car while in motion for 
the purpose of effecting its propulsion^ was the same as 
that used nowadays. 

Thus we see that the earliest attempts at electric trans- 
mission of energy were made in combination with the 
problem of electric locomotion^ and the following is a 
brief summary of the various stages the invention has 
passed through, as given by Dr. Adams. For fuller 
particulars the reader is i*eferred to the paper already 
mentioned. 

The first electric motor for producing rotary motion 
direct — as distinguished from the earlier "electric engines,** 
which had a reciprocating action — was that invented 
in 1833 by Professor Henry in America. This motof 
was but a toy, but shortly afterwards Davenport in 
America, Professor Jacobi in Sussia, Davidson in Scot 
land, and Little in England constructed motors of con- 
siderable size. Amongst these the best-known is Jacobi'i 
motor, as applied to the propulsion of a boat on t 
Neva in 1839. In this instance the motive power w 
furnished by a primary battery, and the motor develo 
about two horse-power. In 1845 Professor Page invent 
a new form of electric engine based on the axial force 
electro-magnetism, and a few years later he proposed t 
use of this engine for the propulsion of railway train 
The idea gained public favour, and Congress actualli 
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placed the sum of £6^000 at the disposal of Professor 
Page for the purpose of practically developing the inven- 
tion. In 1851 an electric locomotive was built and 
employed to draw a train of cars between Washington 
and Bladensburg, a distance of five miles. The speed 
obtained was 19 miles an hour^ but since the current was 
furnished by batteries, the working expenses were so 
great as to preclude the possibility of commercial success. 
It was only after the discovery of the dynamic principle 
jby Varley, Siemens, and Wheatstone that electric rail- 
fways and, indeed, any form of electric transmission of 
energy, became commercially possible. The idea of 
generating electricity at a fixed point by dynamo- 
Inachines and conveying the current through conductors 
land sliding contacts to the car whilst in motion, was first 
|put into practice by Siemens in 1879, and this system 
pbrms to the present day the basis of all electric railways 
(operated direct from the generating dynamo. 

After this short review of the history of electric loco- 
motion it will be opportune to cast a rapid glance over 
Ihe earliest examples of electric transmission between two 
ifixed points. As was already stated, the first of these 
experiments dates back to 1873. These, however, were 
experiments only, undertaken to demonstrate the idea at 
the Vienna Exhibition. In 1879 we find one of the 
earliest practical applications of the new invention under- 
Itaken by MM. Chretien and Felix at the sugar wor|}:s 
in Sermaize. The manufacture of beetroot sugar can 
bnly be carried on during a small portion of the year, and 
Tor the rest of the time the machinery remains idle. It 
^Rras thought advantageous to utilize the steam-engine at 
the works during slack time for ploughing the fields 
[round about the factory, and if this should prove success- 
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ful^ to extend the system to other kinds of agricultun 
work. A Gramme dynamo in the factory was set 
motion by the steam-engine there^ and the current was le( 
by insulated cables to the field to be ploughed, a distanc^ 
of about half a mile. The ploughing tackle was arranged 
in similar manner to that in use for steam ploughing, bui 
instead of the two steam-engines at opposite sides of the ' 
field, trollies, each provided with two Gramme dynamoSj 
and suitable gear, were employed. Each trolly was pro-j 
vided with the usual cable drum, and the plough wafi 
drawn backwards and forwards across the field by a steef 
wire-rope coiled and uncoiled alternately on these drumsi 
Thus it was only necessary to switch the current into one 
or into the other set of dynamos on the trollies to producej 
the to-and-fro motion of the plough. After each set d 
furrows was completed the trollies were advanced by an 
equal distance until the whole length of the field wa^ 
ploughed. The forward motion of the trollies was efiTecteaj 
by the power of the motors, suitable gear having been 
provided for that purpose. The speed of the plough was 
55 feet a minute, and the work was done at the rate of 
200 square feet a minute. This performance is about' 
equal to that which could have been obtained with a 5 toj 
6 horse-power Fowler steam-tackle. 

At the same works, M. Felix installed in 1878 an elec- 
tric chapelet-lift for discharging the beetroot from the 
vessels, by which means a saving in labour of 40 percent 
was effected. A similar but larger lift has recently been 
erected at Soissons in France, which is capable of dis- 
charging 500 tons of beetroot in twenty hours. 

The early example set by M. Felix has been largely 
followed in France, where a considerable number of elec- 
tric cranes and hoists have been erected. To mention; 
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Illy a few of the more important examples^ the cannon 
pundry at Bourges was provided in 1882 with an electric 
pnndry crane capable of lifting 20 tons. It is worked by 
\ 12 horse-power Gramme motor, the current being sup- 
plied by a Gramme dynamo, situated 330 yards from the 
^ane^ and requiring 20 horse-power when. the maximum 
pad is being raised. A second crane capable of raising 
iO tons is now being constructed for the same works. A 
tO-ton foundry crane in the works of M. Joseph Farcot, 
rhich was originally designed for hand labour, has been 
^tted with electric gear, and the lifting speed is from 
hree to four times as great as was formerly the case when 
he crane was worked by ten men. To provide against 
K^cidents, an automatic apparatus is introduced which 
piterrupts the current when the load exceeds 30 tons, 
the commercial efficiency of the system — that is, the 
fatio of the work done in lifting the weight to the work 
Required to set in motion the generating dynamo — ^is stated 
i»y M. Fontaine to be 38 per cent. 

For ventilating mines and buildings, electric trans- 
Kiission of energy has been largely used. Electro-motors 
ire, indeed, specially applicable for working fans, since^ 
E>n account of the high speed equally required by both, 
the motor can be coupled direct to the axis of the fan. 
A.n early example of this kind of work is the installation 
Kt the Blanzy mines made by M. Mathet. There a fan 
of 2^ 7^^ diameter, and 12'^^ wide, is placed at the bottom 
of the pit, 540 yards below the surface, and is worked 
direct by a Grramme machine, the current being supplied 
by a similar machine on the surface worked by a 10 horse- 
power portable engine. The cost of the installation, ex- 
clusive of that of the portable engine and of the fan, was 
£l60 ; and M. Mathet estimates that to do the same 
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work by pneamatic transmission would have cost £580, 
apart from the fact that^ on account of the lower 
efficiency, a much larger portable engine would hare 
been required. 

Amongst later examples of ventilating by electriciiy 
may be mentioned the HStel de Ville in Paris, where 
35 fans, each provided with a small electro-motor, aie 
distributed throughout the building. The current k 
supplied by two Gramme dynamos, each capable of d<K 
livering 50 amperes at 110 volts pressure. Either one or 
both of these generators may be used. Their speed if 
1,250 revolutions a minute ; and that of the fan moton^ 
which are of different size, varies from 1,450 to 1,750 
revolutions a minute. The current is distributed from i 
central switch-board, so that all the 35 fans can be con- 
trolled from this point. 

A similar installation has recently been fitted up in t 
Ecole Centrale in Paris, but since there the fans 
coupled to the motors by means of belts, special apparat 
had to be employed to give warning to the engineer iB| 
case one of the belts should come off. This is done in t 
following manner : — In each motor circuit there is i 
eluded an electro-magnet, the armature of which 
assume three positions — the one home against the coi 
when contact is made, and the normal current passes 
the other right off, when an alarm-bell is put into circuit 
and the third midway between these extreme positio: 
when no current passes. The armature is held in 
middle position by a catch. A spring tends to draw 
armature away from the core, but with the normal currei 
the electro-magnet is sufficiently strong to keep 
armature on. Should, however, a belt fly off, then tl 
motor will begin to race, whereby the current will be ra 
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^uced^ and the attractive power of the electro-magnet 
llrill become weakened so far as to allow the spring to pull 
Khe armature off. This breaks the circuit of that parti- 
cular motor, and rings the alaim-bell, thus calling the 
iMi^ention of the engineer to the fact that one of the venti- 
Ibtors is out of action. 

f It has been proposed by Professors Ayrton and Perry 
!k) estabUsh electric ventilators at different points in the 
tunnel of the Metropolitan Railway, the current to be 
Igenerated at some distant point where the nuisance of a 
Mationary steam-engine would be far less objectionable 
[than the fumes at present emanating from the stations 
land blow-holes along the line. The foul air was to be 
discharged from the ventilators by pipes passing through 
water-tanks. 

Amongst other applications of electric transmission of 
Energy, may be mentioned the pumping arrangements in 
fuse since 1883 at a mine in Thallern, in Austria. Pre- 
^ously to the introduction of electricity, a 6 horse- 
power portable engine, placed at the bottom of the pit, 
■was employed to work a centrifugal pump delivering 
66 gallons a minute through 860 yards of tubing to a 
height of 200 feet. Now the engine has been replaced 
by an electro-motor, the current being supplied by a 
dynamo on the surface, which gives a current of 16 
amperes at a pressure of 500 volts. This represents an 
electrical energy of 10*2 horse-power, and allowmg 80 
per cent, for the commercial eflficiency of the generator, 
the total energy expended comes to 12*8 horse-power. 
The energy represented in water lifted is 4 horse-power, 
if we do not count friction in the tube ; including friction, 
it probably amounts to over 6 horse-power. The com- 
mercial eflficiency of the installation, including the two 
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dynamos and the centrifugal pump, is therefore about 50 
per cent. 

Examples of this kind could be multiplied to any ex- 
tent, as can be seen at a glance by looking through the 
volumes of " The Electrician " and other periodical litera- 
ture for the last few years ; but, strange to say, most of 
this class of work has been done abroad. In England it 
is not so much the transmission of energy between two 
fixed points, as the special application of electric trans- 
mission in connection with railways and tramways, which 
has received the greatest development. The rest of this 
chapter is therefore devoted to a more detailed descrip- 
tion of some examples of electric locomotion carried out 
in this country ; whilst the following and last chapter 
contains an account of the experiments of M. Marcel 
Deprez in France, concerning the electric transmission of 
energy between two fixed points. 

Generally speaking, electric propulsion of carriages can 
be effected in one of two ways. We may either place 
batteries on to the car, and thus carry the source of 
energy along with it ; or we may employ a fixed source of 
energy, and transmit the current to the car whilst in 
motion by means of a conductor and sliding contact 

For the sake of brevity we shall call the former the 
battery system^ and the latter the conductor system. As 
regards their respective merits, it will be evident that the 
conductor system has the advantage of a more direct 
action, since only two conversions are required between 
the energy developed by the prime mover, and that 
actually used in propelling the car. In the battery sys- 
tem the energy of the prime mover must first be con- 
verted into electrical, then into chemical, energy, which 
is stored in the battery, and finally it must be recon- 
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verted in the motor into mechanical energy. The inter- 
position of the battery between dynamo and motor must 
necessarily reduce the efficiency of the whole system, 
because we can never recover from the battery all the 
energy which has been put in. The extra weight which 
has to be carried is also a disadvantage. On the other 
hand, the loss of electric pressure occasioned by the re- 
sistance of the conductor may become very considerable, 
and the corresponding loss of energy may even exceed 
the energy which would be wasted in the battery. Thus 
the average resistance of the conductor at the Portrnsh 
Railway is 1 ohm, and when five cars are running distri- 
buted all over the line, requiring a total current of 200 
amperes at 250 volts pressure, the loss of energy amounts 
to 37 horse-power. The power actually required for five 
cars is 68 horse-power, and therefore the efficiency of the 

conductor, even if its insulation be perfect, is — ^ 

bo 4" <j7' 

= 65 per cent. If we add to this the loss due to the im- 
perfect insulation of the line, which is dependent on the 
state of the weather, we find that in this case the con- 
ductor system is, after all, not more economical than 
would have been the battery system. The Portrush line 
is, however, an exceptional case, as the resistance of the 
conductor is rather great. In the Blackpool Electric 
Tramway the resistance of the conductor is only half an 
ohm, and the loss of pressure with six cars running — on 
the supposition that each requires an average of 18 
amperes — would be about 30 volts out of 200. In this 
case 15 per cent, of the energy is lost in the conductor. 
If this line were to be worked on the battery system the 
loss would probably be 10 per cent, greater. 

But there is another consideration besides efficiency 

u 
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which must be taken into account when deciding between 
the two systems. In some cases the application of a fixed 
conductor along the line and above ground is inadmis- 
sible on account of the other traffic which may pass over 
the road. Such a conductor would not only interfere 
with all other traffic^ but being always charged, and 
being of necessity unprotected by an insulating cover- 
ing, so as to allow for the sliding contact, it would be 
a constant source of danger in our crowded streets. Mr. 
Holroyd Smith has overcome the difficulty by placing 
the conductor underground, and a description of this 
arrangement will be given presently. Where batteries 
are used, each car is perfectly independent from all the 
other cars, and this is a great advantage in working over 
a complicated net of tramroads. After this rapid com- 
parison between the two systems, we may sum up by say- 
ing that the conductor system is better for lines running 
across country, where an overhead conductor and high 
electric pressure can be used without difficulty, and the 
battery system is better for tramways within the crowded 
streets of a town. 

According to the nature of the conductor, the electric 
railways can be further classified as follows : — 

1. The rails are used as conductors, one conveying the 
outflowing and the other the returning current In this 
case the rails must be insulated from the ground, and at 
the joints special connecting pieces must be used. The 
car wheels are insulated from their axles. An example 
of this kind is the short railway erected by Mr. Magnus 
Yolk on the beach at Brighton, and the line, Berlin- 
Lichterfelde. 

2. A separate conductor is used for the outflowing, and 
both rails are used for the returning current. The rails 
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need not be insulated from the ground^ but special con- 
necting pieces must be used at the joints to insure good 
conductivity. The conductor may be above ground or 
under ground. Examples of this kind are the railways at 
Portrush, Newry, and Blackpool. 

3. Separate conductors are used for the outflowing and 
returning current. These are carried overhead on poles^ 
and consist either of slotted copper tubes on surface rail- 
ways, or of angle iron on underground railways in mines, 
^Examples of this kind are the railways at Modling, 
Berlin, Frankfurt, Zankerode mine, and others. 

4. Separate conductors are used for the outflowing and 
retmminff current. These are attached to poles, and so 
arranged a« to form one single line, along which sua- 
pended trucks run. The only example of this kind is the 
Telpher line at Glynde. 

The Bessbrook and Newry Electric Railway was 
opened for traffic in September, 1885. It is three miles 
in length, and was erected to facilitate the traffic between 
these two towns, which amounts to about 28,000 tons 
annually. The generating station is placed at about the 
middle of the line at Millvale, where ample water-power 
is available. A turbine capable of working up to 65 
horse-power is used to drive two Edison-Hopkinson 
dynamos (see description on page 241), one of these being 
sufficient to work the traffic, the other being held in 
reserve. The pressure employed is 250 volts, and the 
current is conveyed along a channel iron conductor laid 
at the same level as the rails, and supported on wooden 
blocks, which are attached to the cross sleepers in the 
centre of the track. In a front compartment of each of 
the two passenger cars at present in use there is an 
Edison-Hopkinson dynamo acting as motor, and there is 
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a collector with contact sliding on the centre rail^ both in 
front and rear of the car^ in order to span the breaks at 
farm crossings and sidings, where the cun-ent is continued 
by means of an underground cable. At one point the 
line touches the public road, and since there the con- 
ductor on the surface would be objectionable, it is inter- 
rupted for a distance of 50 yards, and the gap is spanned 
by two overhead wires, supported on poles 15 feet from 
the ground, and a collector with sliding contact is fixed 
to the roof of the cars for the purpose of bringing the 
current to the motor whilst the car is on this part of the 
line. The passenger car, which performs at the same 
time the function of an electric locomotive, weighs 8 tons, 
and on the level attains a speed of 15 miles an hour. It 
is capable of accommodating 34 passengers, and of haul- 
ing at the same time a train of loaded waggons up an 
incline of 1 in 85, at a speed of 7 miles an hour. The 
gross weight of the whole train, including locomotive and 
passengers, is 26 tons, and the motor develops about 
25 horse-power. The steepest gradient is 1 in 50, and 
the sharpest curve has 150 feet radius, but at the two 
termini there is a pear-shaped loop with a minimum 
radius of 5Q feet 6 inches. This arrangement obviates 
the difficulty of having to turn the cars on a turn-table at 
the end of each journey. The cars are 35 feet long, and 
run on double bogies, having a gauge of 3 feet, and the 
ordinary flanged wheels. The goods waggons have 
flangeless wheels, 3 feet 4^ inches gauge, and run on two 
flat rails placed outside of the car rails, and ^ inch below 
them. The car rails form thus a guide for the wheels of 
the goods waggons, and the latter can by reason of their 
broad flangeless wheels be at either terminus draym off 
the track, and over the ordinary country roads. In the 
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first four months after the opening of the line, a total of 
25,000 passengers and 1.600 tons of goods was carried, 
and the total mileage was 5,200. 

In the Blackpool Electric Tramway, which is two miles 

long, the conductor is placed underground and coDBists of 

Fig. 110. 



3. UHOEBGROUND 



two semicircular channels of copper (Fig. 110), sup- 
ported by, but insulated from cast-iron chairs. The con- 
ductor is split up into two parts in order that any dirt or 
other foreign matter which might fall through the slot in the 
roadway should also fall through the space between the two 
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halves of the conductor instead of lodging on it, as would 
be the case if a single conductor were placed directly 
under the slot. The collector consists of a steel frame 
narrow enough to pass through the slot and of contacts 
sliding along the underground conductor. The contacts 
are insulated from the steel frame, and are in electrical 
communication with a clip terminal on the car by means 
of an insulated cable. Light leather straps serve to draw 
the collector along in the slot. Should an obstruction 
occur in the slot or in the conductor of so serious a 
nature that it cannot be brushed away by the passage of 
the collector, the latter is arrested and the leather straps 
break. The strain next comes on to the insulated cable, 
which is thereby drawn out of the clip terminal, and thus 
the current is interrupted and the car comes to rest. In 
this manner the attention of the driver is called to the 
obstruction, which then can be removed by hand. From 
the terminal at the under-side of the car the current is 
led through a variable resistance and a reversing switch 
to the motor, and returns through the wheels to the rails, 
and along them back to the generating station. At first 
the motors were shunt- wound, so as to avoid racing when 
the car was lightly loaded and running on a level part of 
the line, or heavily loaded and running down an incline. 
It has been explained on page 133 that the speed of a shunt 
motor, when running light, can never exceed a certain 
limit, whereas a series motor may, under the same condi- 
tion, assume a dangerously high speed. On purely 
theoretical grounds shunt motors are, therefore, more 
suitable for tramway work. But a serious practical diffi- 
culty was soon encountered. It arose from the uncer- 
tainty of electrical contact between the wheels and the 
rails. When a current of electricity has to pass through 
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two pieces of metal in contact^ the first condition is that 
the surfaces should be clean^ and that is precisely the 
condition which cannot always be fulfilled in a tramway 
exposed to the weather, and overrun by other traffic. It 
would thus occasionally happen that the current was 
interrupted for a very short time, perhaps only a fraction 
of a second, but the interval was sufficient to cause the 
field of the motor to lose its magnetism. The conse- 
quence of this was, that when contact was restored and the 
current began again to flow, the armature was not able to 
offer any counter-electro-motive force, and an abnormal 
rush of current took place before the field magnets had 
had time to again become excited. It will be noticed 
that the injurious eflect here described will be the greater 
the lower the resistance of the armature — that is to say, 
the more efficient the motor, the more will it sufler from 
an occasional interruption of current. Since it was 
impossible to absolutely avoid these interruptions, the use 
of shunt motors was discontinued, and series motors were 
substituted. In a series motor the intensity of the field 
and, therefore, the counter-electro-motive force of the 
armature are at once restored when the current begins to 
flow, and no abnormal rush of current can take place. 
To prevent racing when lightly loaded, variable re- 
sistances placed below the platform at either end of the 
car have to be used. These resistances are also employed 
for regulating the speed when the motor is doing a fair 
amount of work. The use of artificial resistances — ^in this 
case a necessary adjunct of the system — entails, of course, 
some waste of energy, and in this respect Mr. Kecken- 
zaun's method of varying the power by a combination of 
motors is preferable. The motors — one to each of the 
six cars now in use — are 6 horse-power nominal, but may 
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for a short time be worked* up to 10 horse-power, the 
speed being 1,000 revolutions a minute. Each motor 
weighs 9 cwt. It is worked at an average speed of 800 
revolutions a minute, and requires an average current of 
18 amperes at 200 volts pressure, or about 5 electrical 
horse-power, equal to 4 brake horse-power, to propel a 
car with 45 passengers on a level road. The direction of 
motion is reversed electrically by reversing the direction 
of the current through the armature^ but not through the 
field magnets. In doing this the brushes are not shifted, 
and the diameter of commutation remains always at 
right angles to the magnetic axis of the field. The 
brushes consist of small solid blocks of copper, pressed 
by springs very tightly against the commutator. All 
screws are of steel, and provided with lock-nuts to stand 
the vibration of the car without becoming loose. The 
armatures are 10 in. in diameter, and wound with a single 
layer of 63 mils wire, insulated with pure silk. The 
generators, of which there are two, placed in a generating 
station at about the middle of the line, are of the type 
described on page 262 and illustrated in Fig. 95. £acli 
of these dynamos weighs 4 tons, and is capable of deliver- 
ing a current of 180 amperes at 300 volts pressure, when 
worked at a speed of 500 revolutions a minute. But 
since it was found that a pressure of 200 volts is sufiicient 
to work the present traflSc, the speed has been reduced 
to 350 revolutions a minute. The armature is 16 inches 
in diameter, and the field magnets, which are of the four 
pole type, are separately excited by small dynamos (illus- 
trated in Fig. 93), for the purpose of being able con- 
veniently to alter the electro-motive force within certain 
limits, according to the requirements of the service. 
The Telpher Line at Olynde is an electric railway 
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about a mile long, acting automatically, without assis- 
tance of gaard or driTor, and intended for the conveyance 
of a continuous stream of light vehicles, suspended from 
and rolling on a single line of rails, which at the same 
time form the electric coaductors. In the illustration 
(Fig. Ill), Jf is the telpher locomotiTe, consisting of an 
electro-motor, chain gear, and driving wheels with india- 
. tig. 111. 



rubber treads, and also provided with two governors. 
One of these breaks the current when the speed att^ns a 
certain limit, and the other puts a brake on when the 
speed should, on a downward gradient, be still further in- 
creased. On either side of the locomotive there are 
placed 5 skepB, each weighing 101 lbs., and capable of 
carrying 250 to 300 lbs. of clay, and these skeps are kept 
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the right distance apart by connecting rods. The total 
length of the train^ consisting in all of 11 vehicles, is 
exactly equal to the distance between two poles, and 
since the sections of the rail attached to the poles form 
alternately the out-and-home conductor, it foUows that 
the first and last skep are at all times in contact with rails 
of opposite polarity. The current is collected at the two 
ends of the train, and conveyed along wires (not shown in 
the illustration) to the middle, where it works the motor, 
M. The arrangement of the circuit is shown diagram- 
matically in Fig. 112, where D is the generating dynamo, 
and Z, y, Li, Tj, two trains, one up and the other down 
the line. The sections, ^i, J?^, A^ B^ As, and so on, are 

Fig. 112. 
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connected together by cross-connections shown in dotted 
lines, and are also connected with the positive terminal of 
the dynamo, whUst the alternate sections, B^ A^y B^ A^ 
and so on, are similarly connected, and are also connected 
with the negative terminal of the dynamo. The con- 
ductor is formed of steel rods, \ inch in diameter, 66 feet 
long between the poles, and placed 8 feet apart. The 
motor is regulated to run at a speed of 1,600 to 1,700 
revolutions a minute, the speed of the train being 4 to 5 
miles an hour. One train running backwards and for- 
wards will deliver 150 tons of clay per week, but as many 
as 20 trains can be run on the double line at the same 
time. To avoid in this case the risk of collision, the late 
Professor Fleming Jenkins, in conjunction with Pro- 
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feasors Ayrton and Perry, invented an automatic eleo 
trical block system, which is shown diagrammatically 
iir Fig^. 113. At certain parts of the line the regular 
cross-over system is modified by inserting idle sections, 
A^, Bs, through which the driving current is only trans- 
mitted. if the switches, K, Kj, are closed. If the switch, 
JTi^ is open, a train arriving on A^ will stop for lack 
of current, and similarly, if J? is open, a train arriving 
on jBg will stop for lack of current. On closing the 
switches, the trains will start again. These switches are 
worked, like the contact of an ordinary relay, by a small 
signal current sent back by a separate circuit, and 
operated automatically by the preceding train. One 
signal opens the switch, thus blocking the line ; the next 

Kg. 113. 
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signal closes the switch, thus again restoring communica- 
tion^ and allowing the following train to come on. 

Amongst the Electric Railways worked on the battery 
system the most successful up to the present time is 
RechenzaufC s Electric Tramcar. Very soon after the 
invention of the secondary battery attempts were made 
both in France and in this country to utilize its capacity 
to store energy for the propulsion of vehicles. These 
early attempts, however, failed, for two reasons. In the 
first place, the earlier forms of accumulators were very 
heavy in comparison to the amount of energy which could 
be obtained from them, thus necessitating the carrying of 
an enormous dead weight, which left very little margin 
for the paying load. They were also unreliable, gave 
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but a poor efficiency, and were in many points mechani- 
cally defectiye. In the second place, the gear employed 
to reduce the high speed of the motor to the compara- 
tiyely slow speed of the car-wheels was uncertain in its 
action, and liable to derangements. At first belt-gear 
was tried, but that failed when used on common roads, 
as might be expected of belts which have to work wet 
and dry, and always in a more or less muddy condition. 
Mr. Magnus Yolk, of Brighton, has adopted belt gear in 
his little electric railway laid along the beach in Brighton 
and is quite satisfied with it. He employs leather link 
belts in duplicate, and each belt can be tightened by a 
pulley supported on a lever which is under the control of 
the driver. Ordinary leather belts were tried at first, 
but were found quite unsuitable, even on this line, whicli 
is exceptionally clean. There is no experience how 
leather link belts will stand on a dirty road where 
ordinary belts fail. Next spur-gear and bevil-gear were 
tried. If the distances and relative positions between the 
centres of the geared wheels could be kept rigidly constant^ 
such gear would probably answer very well ; but in a tram- 
car there is of necessity a certain amount of play between 
the axle-boxes and the body of the car, and the height of the 
car-frame above the centre of the axle is variable. There 
is about an inch difierence when the car is loaded and 
when it is empty ; and along our ordinary tramroads, the 
vertical oscillation of the car may considerably increase 
this difierence. It is difficult to arrange spur-gear to be 
sufficiently fiexible to accommodate itself to these changes. 
Chain-gear is better adapted for the purpose, and has 
met with a fair amount of success in Brussels and Ant- 
werp. It is also used on many English lines. 

Mr. Reckenzaun employs worm-gearing, as will be 
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seen from Figs. 114 and 115^ which represent his electric 
tramcar in elevation and plan. Two motors are used, 
each supported on, and forming part of a four-wheel 
bogie, which is in itself an electric locomotive, and quite 
independent of the body of the car. The weight of the 
latter is thus distributed over eight wheels, rendering it 
possible to run the electric car, notwithstanding its in- 
creased weight, over the ordinary tramroads. The bat- 
teries are placed on trays under the seats, and, when ex- 
hausted, can be withdrawn and replaced by a set newly 
charged in about the same tim'e as it takes to change a 
pair of horses. To facilitate the operation, rollers are 
provided on which the trays run, and the latter are hauled 
in and out by means of tk winch mounted on the trolly 
which brings the batteries up to the car. The object of 
using two motors to each car is partly to distribute the 
driving power to two axles without the necessity of rigid 
mechanical connections — which, in the case of bogie cars 
intended for roads where there are sharp curves would be 
very difficult to arrange — and partly to obtain variation in 
speed without the wasteful device of introducing idle re- 
sistance into the electric circuit. It will be readily seen 
that by coupling the motors in series the electro-motive 
force available for each motor will be half the total 
electro-motive force of the battery, whereas if we employ 
only one motor, or if we place both motors into parallel 
connection, the total electro-motive force will be avail- 
able for each motor, and consequently the speed will be 
about double what it was in the former case. A com- 
pound switch is provided which enables the driver to make 
these variations in the coupling of the motors (viz., two 
in series, one only or two parallel) by means of a single 
handle. By means of another handle the direction of 
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motion is reversed. The car is provided^ in addition to 
the usual hand-brake^ with a very powerful magnetic 
brake^ and with an automatic arrangement which puts 
this brake on if the speed exceeds a certain limit. 

A car built on this principle has lately ^ been supplied 
to the Berlin Tramway Company^ and formed the subject 
of an interesting paper by Herr Zacharias, read in 
January^ 1886, before the Elektrotechnischer Verein/ in 
Berlin, to which the reader is referred for full particulars. 
Each motor weighs 420 lbs., or, both together, inclusive 
of the gear, about half a ton. The accumulators, with their 
trays and accessories, weigh 1 J ton. They have to be 
changed every two to four hours. The total weights are 
as follow : — 

Car, with motors, gear, and accumulators . 3*75 tons. 
46 passengers, conductor and guard . . 2*25 tons. 



Total . . . 6-00 tons. 

The tractive force required on a level average road is 
30 lbs. per ton, and at a speed of seven miles an hour this 
represents about 3J horse-power work done. 

Herr Zacharias makes the following comparative esti- 
mate as regards the cost of horse traction and electria 
traction. He assumes that each car is actually in use 
from five a.m. until one a.m. — that is, for a period ol 
twenty hours per day — and that it requires a change ol 
horses every four hours. This gives five pairs of horses 
per day per car. 

A line worked by sixty cars would, therefore, requira 
600 horses actually in service, and say ten per centi 
more in reserve, or 660 horses in all. J 



^ December, 1885. ^ <' Elektrotechnische Zeitschrift," Jan. 86. 
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To work the same line on the battery system would 
require steam power up to 750 horse-power, and a pro- 
portionate amount of electrical plant as given below. 
The capital outlay becomes — 

I. For Horse Traction : — 

Horses £28,512 

Harness and other gear . . . ' . 2,750 



Total 



£31,262 



II. For Electric Traction : * 


* 


Steam-engines .... 


£7,500 


Boilers 


4,000 


Dynamos • . -. 


2,800 


140 sets of batteries . . 


12,600 


Cables and electric fittings 


1,100 


Motors and gear 


6,000 



Total 



£34,000 



Thus the first capital outlay is for electric traction 
only slightly greater than for horse traction, and if we 
consider that the buildings necessary to accommodate 
steam and dynamo machinery of a total power of 750 horse- 
power are not so extensive, and do not cover as much land 
as the buildings required to accommodate 660 horses, the 
balance in the first outlay may probably be in favour of 
electric traction. The working expenses are certainly 
much lower for electric traction. Herr Zacharias esti- 
mates as follows : — 



X 
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I. Working Expenses with Horse Traction : — 

Depreciation per horse per day . 0*4840 shillings. 
Fodder „ „ . 1-5720 „ 

Shoeing and attendance^ per horse 

per day 0*1613 „ 



Total . . 2-2173 



yy 



Total for 660 horses and 365 days . . £26,707 
Brcnewal and repair of harness . . 723 



Total. . . . £27,430 

II. Working Expenses with Electric Traction: — 
Annual expenditure of energy, 6,570,000 
horse-power hours. 

Coal £6,570 

Depreciation of batteries, 20% . . • 2,520 

Depreciation of motors, 20% . . . 1,200 
Depreciation of boilers, steam-engines, and 

dynamos, 10% 1,430 

Bepairs, oil, acid, wages .... 1,180 



£12,900 



According to these estimates the annual working ex- 
penses of electric traction on the Keckenzaun system 
would only be about half as great as with horse traction. 



CHAPTER XII. 

M. Marcel Deprez's Experiments — Palais de I'lndustrie in 1881 — Munich 
in 1882— Paris, Gare du Nord, in 1883— Grenoble- Vizille, in 1883— Paris- 
Creil, in 1885 — The Generator — The Motors — General Arrangement — 
Begulation of Motors — Starting of Motors — Stopping of Motors — Auto- 
matic Safety Appliances. 

I 

i M. Mabgel Deprez is one of the earliest pioneers in 
I the electric transmission of energy. It has already been 
\ stated in the introductory chapter that although the 
invention of electric transmission is not due to him^ his is 
the merit of having first attempted long-distance trans- 
mission on a practical scale. Ever since M. Hippolyte 
Fontaine exhibited an example of electric transmission of 
energy at the Vienna International Exhibition in 1873, 
scientific men and practical engineers have realized that 
the success of the system, when apphed to long distances, 
depends simply on the possibility to work with high 
electro-motive forces. If it be possible to construct 
generators and motors suitable for a pressure of several 
thousands of volts, and if the insulation of the line can at 
that pressure be maintained perfect, then the question 
; is solved, and we shall be able to transmit economically 
and with certainty a considerable amount of energy over 
' long distances. 

Whilst most electricians who investigated the subject 
rested content with a solution on paper only, M. Marcel 
Deprez had the courage to carry his investigations into 
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actual practice. It cannot be denied that his first ex- 
periments were, on the whole, failures, and even the latest 
example of transmission, that between Paris and Creil, is 
not altogether a success : but they are, nevertheless, very 
instructive, and show a gradual improvement, as will be 
seen from the following short liistory, arranged according 
to the date of these experiments. 

1881. Palais de F Industrie at the Paris Electrical 

Exhibition* 

The generator was a Gramme dynamo, the field mag- 
nets of which were wound with two distinct circuits, one 
carrying a constant current from a separate exciting 
dynamo, also of the Gramme type, and the other being 
in series with the external circuit. This generator was, 
probably, the first compound machine made since that 
of Yarley, though not compounded in the same way as 
Yarley's machine, and not as we now understand the term. 
The current was distributed between various motors 
placed at different points in the building, all the motors 
being in parallel connection, and each motor could be 
started and stopped independently of the others. The 
motive power was furnished by a 4 horse-power gas- 
engine. No trials as regards efficiency were made, and 
the chief interest of the exhibit lay in this, that it was 
shown that the transmission and distribution of mechanical 
energy by means of electricity was not only possible on 
paper but an actual fact. 

On this occasion, in a paper read before the Congr^ 
International des Electriciens, M. Marcel Deprez gave 
it as his opinion that it would b^ possible to transmit 10 
horse-power over an ordinary telegraph wire to a distance 
of 30 miles, the energy expended at the generating station 
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being 16 horse-power. To test the correctness of this 
statement^ the committee of the succeeding electrical 
exhibition in Munich invited him to. show a system of 
transmission in actual work^ and placed a telegraph line 
at his disposal. In consequence of this offer were under- 
taken the experiments of 1882 between Munich and 
Miesbach. 

The distance between generator and motor was 57 
kilometers^ or about 35 miles, and since considerations for 
the public safety excluded the use of an earth return, 
the current had to traverse about 70 miles of telegraph 
wire in the out-and-home circuit. The resistance of the 
line was 950 ohms. It was intended to submit the in- 
stallation to exhaustive tests, which were to be made by 
the jury, but a series of accidents which happened to the 
machinery greatly interfered with any systematic inves- 
tigation. Finally, one of the brushes of the motor became 
loose and fell out, thus suddenly interrupting the current. 
The effect of this accident was to completely destroy the 
insulation of the machines, and no more tests could be 
taken. The few readings which were obtained previous 
to this mishap will be found on pages 71 and 72 of the 
official report of the Exhibition Committee, published in 
Munich in 1883, and from these figures it appears that 
the commercial efficiency of the system was about 25 
per cent. The power applied at Miesbach varied be- 
tween r04 horse-power and 1*14 horse-power, and that 
recovered at Munich varied between 0*224 horse-power, 
and 0*259 horse-power. The average current was a little 
over half an ampere, and the pressure at the terminals of 
the generator was about 1,300 volts. The speed of the 
generator was 1,600 revolutions a minute, and that of the 
motor averaged about 700 revolutions a minute. 
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1883. Experiments at the Gore du Nord in Paris. 

For these experiments a special generator was con- 
structed, whilst the motor was a D Gramme machine, 
wound with fine wire, so as to be suitable for a high 
pressure. The generator was provided with two arma- 
tures, mounted one behind the other upon the same 
spindle, which revolved between the poles of two hori- 
zontal horse-shoe magnets. The yokes of these magnets 
were bolted to a cast-iron base-plate, and the cores were 
cylindrical and provided with polar extensions. The 
centre line of each pair of magnets was at right angles to 
the spindle. 

The generator and the motor were both placed in the 
same room, and their terminals were connected by two 
wires — one, a stout and short copper wire of practically 
no resistance, and the other a telegraph wire of galva- 
nised iron, 160 mils diameter, and about 10^ miles long. 
This length of wire was obtained by carrying it out to 
Bourget and back again in a loop, the total resistance of 
the line being 160 ohms. It will be seen that this arrange- 
ment, although very convenient for taking simultaneoufl 
measurements at the dynamo and at the motor, is not 
exactly a representation of what is met with in actual 
practice. It has already been stated that one of the 
difficulties to be overcome in long-distance transmission 
is the proper insulation of the line. This difficulty is oi 
course greatest where the dynamo and motor are placed 
at the two ends of the line, for then the pressure between 
the out-and-home circuit is that actually existing between 
the terminals of the generator. If, on the other hand^ 
the machines are placed side by side, and connected by a 
short stout wire, which can easily be insulated, then the 
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pressure between the outgoing and returning loop of the 
telegraph wire is only that resulting from the resistance 
of that wire and the current flowing, and therefore much 
smaller than in the previous case. It should also be 
noticed that a short circuit between the two loops of the 
telegraph wire, instead of being fatal to the system, 
-would only have the effect of reducing the resistance of 
the line, and thus make the efficiency appear higher than 
it really is. To exclude the possibility of such an error, 
the difference of potential between the terminals of the 
loop of telegraph wire was always taken simultaneously 
I -with the current, and by dividing the former by the 
latter, the actual resistance of the line at the time of 
each experiment could be ascertained. The figures ob- 
tained were, with the exception of the last, fairly in 
accordance with the resistance of 160 ohms measured on 
the Wheatstone bridge, as will be seen from the table 
below. The measurements were made by a committee 
I appointed by the Acad^mie des Sciences, and published 
I in their report at length. The table here appended is a 
i short abstract of this report, which will be found re- 
printed at full length in **La Lumi^re Electrique," 
rt. xviii.. No. 45. 



Experiments at the Gare du Nord in 1883. 



* 
Revolations per 
minute. 


Pressure at Ter- 
minals in Tolts. 


Current 
Am- 
peres. 


Actnal 
Resis- 
tance of 
Line. 


Horse-power. 


Com- 
mercial 

effi- 
ciency 
percent. 


Generator. 


Motor. 


Qenerator. 


Motor. 


Ex- 
pended. 


Re- 
covered. 


378 
370 
850 
923 
850 
1,024 


104 
88 
602 
709 
643 
799 


722 
745 

2,086 
1,937 
2,338 


321 
355 

1,686 
1,479 
1,994 


2-39 
2-52 

2-52 
2-57 
2-50 


167 
155 

159 
179 
138 


3-888 
3-864 
9-771 

10-556 
9*514 

12267 


0-578 
0-489 
3-344 
3-939 
3-572 
4*439 


16*1 
12-7 
34*2 
37-2 
37-5 
36*2 
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It will be seen from this table that in point of com- 
mercial efficiency a marked advance had been made over 
the Munich experiments. 



1883. Experiments at Grenoble and Vizille. 

The town of Grenoble, situated in a mountainous dis- 
trict where water-power is abundant, but not easily ac- 
cessible, seemed to offer a very promising field for electric 
transmission of energy, and the next experiments were 
carried out between Grenoble and Yizille, over a distance 
of 8^ miles. The generator was installed at Yizille, and 
driven by a turbine, whilst the motor was placed in the 
centre of the town of Grenoble. The arrangements 
adopted at the generating station permitted the power 
of the turbine to be sent either into the generator or into 
a .brake dynamometer, where it could be measured. By 
keeping the working conditions, viz., head of water, open- 
ing of the turbine gates, and speed, the same in both 
cases, the power measured by the brake can be considered 
as equal to that supplied to the generator, equality of 
speed being obtained by properly loading the brake. The 
power received at Grenoble was also measured by a brake. 
In this installation the objections raised above with re- 
gard to the loop in one of the circuits cannot be urged, as 
any imperfection in the insulation of the line jnust have 
manifested itself in a falling off in the energy received, 
and, therefore, in the efficiency of the whole system. The 
circuit consisted of two wires of silicon bronze 80 mils 
diameter, the total resistance being 167 ohms. 

The trials were made, as before, by a commission ap- 
pointed for the purpose, and they have been published in 
*^ La Lumi^re Electrique," t. xviii.. No. 45 ; but their 
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practical value is somewhat impaired by the fact that, 
from the power supplied to the generator, a certain deduc- 
tion had been made to allow for the friction in the gear- 
ing. Now, from a commercial point of view, this is not 
permissible, for some kind of gearing is necessary to get 
up the high speed which makes the system electrically 
efficient, and the loss of energy in the gear is a necessary 
factor in the generating station, and has to be paid for in 
Bome way or other. The figures given below are, there- 
fore^ somewhat higher than the actual commercial effi- 
ciency. 

JExperiments between Vizille and Grenoble in 1883. 



Bevolntions per 
xninnte. 


Electro-motive Force 
in Armature of 


Current 
Am- 
peres. 


Horse-power. 


Effi- 
ciency 
per 
cent. 


Generator. 


Motor. 


Generator. Motor. 

1 


Delivered 

to 
Generator. 


Recovered 

firom 

Motor. 


724 

810 

915 

950 

1,000 

1,050 

1,140 


604 
641 
684 
646 
638 
734 
875 


1,788 
2,163 
2,480 
2,736 
2,960 
2,992 
3,146 


1,066 
1,332 
1,613 
1,709 
1,846 
1,981 
2,231 


2*25 
2-69 
2-70 
3-20 
3-47 
3-15 
2-85 


5-79 

7-25 

8-03 

9-97 

15-47 

12-33 

1118 


2-75 
3-65 
4-67 
5-88 
6-53 
6-68 
6-97 


47-6 
50-3 
58-1 
58-9 
42-2 
641 
62-3 



The highest electro-motive force developed in the 
armature of the generator was over 3,000 volts, as will be 
seen from the table, that at the terminals of the machine 
being about 2,960 volts. The maximum energy trans- 
mitted was close upon 7 horse-power. 



1885. Experiments between Paris and CreiL 

After the above brief historical sketch of M. Marcel 
Deprez's previous experiments, the trial which has just 
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been concluded on a line between Paris and Creil deserves 
a somewhat more detailed description. For a full account, 
the reader is referred to **La Lumidre Electrique," 
t xviii., Nos. 44, 46, 47, 48. 

Tke Generator. — The dynamo which generates the 
current is situated at Creil, and receives motion by means 
of a counter-shaft from two locomotive engines which were 
specially adapted for that purpose. The wheels have 
been removed, and the frame rests on special supports. 
Two large pulleys have been fitted to each locomotive, 
one on either end of the crank shaft, so that the driving- 
power is transmitted to the counter-shaft by four wide 
leather belts. From there it flows through four other 
belts to the generator, which is provided at either end 
with a double set of pulleys. The generator is of the type 
shown in Figs. 116 and 117, and was speciaUy constructed 
for the purpose. It has two armatures, each surrounded 
by eight magnet cores with segmental pole pieces, the 
four above the horizontal centre line forming one pole and 
the four below that line forming the other pole. Each 
armature revolves, therefore, in a two-pole field, but each 
pole is produced by four distinct magnets. After what 
has been said in Chapter lY. about the resistance of the 
magnetic circuit, and the amount of wire necessary to 
excite single and multiple magnets, it will be evident that 
M. Marcel Deprez's arrangement of field magnets requires 
more copper and more electrical exciting energy than the 
ordinary single horse-shoe field, and is, therefore, the re- 
verse of an improvement. In our good modern English 
dynamos the energy required to produce the magnetic 
field seldom exceeds 5 per cent, of the total electrical 
energy of the armature, whereas in the dynamo just 
described, about 18 per cent, of the total energy is required 
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to maintain the magnetism of the field, as will be seen from 
the table below. The figures were communicated by 
M. Marcel Deprez to the French Academy on the 26tli 
October, 1885, and refer to a preliminary experiment 
made at Creil, the generator and motor being placed side 
by side, and connected by a loop 70 miles long, in the 
same manner as in the experiments at the Gare du Nord. 
The looped conductor was a copper cable, equal in section 
to a solid wire of 197 mils diameter. 



Preliminary Experiments , Creil — La Chapelle — CreiL 



BwitteiicM 



First Erperiment. 



(■ Oenentor» two anna- 

tnres 83 ohms. 
Motoi', two armatores I 

86 ohms. 
, Line 100 ohms. ;Qenerator. Motor. 



Second Eiqieriiiieiit. 



Qenerator. 



BeTolutions per minute . . . 

Internal Electro-motiye Force , 

Current 

Horse-power required to main- 
tain the Magnetic Field . . 

Electrical Horse-power in Arma- 
ture 

Mechanical Horse-power . . . 



190 

5,469 

7-21 

9-20 

53-59 
62-10 



248 

4^42 

7-21 

3-75 

41-44 
35-80 



170 

5,717 

7-20 

10-30 

55-90 
61-00 



Motor. 



277 

4,441 

7-20 

3-80 

43*40 
40-00 



Electrical Efficiency, per cent . 
Commercial' Efficiency, percent. 



77 
47-7 



78 
53-4 



The mechanical horse-power delivered to the armature 
of the generator was measured by a White's transmission 



^ From the note presented to the Academy it is not quite clear how the 
efficiency was calculated. If we include the energy required to maintain 
the magnetic field in the calculation, the result is as follows : — 



-,. ^ . ^ 35-80 -3-75 

First experiment, „^ , ^ . ^ ^^ : 
^ * 6210 + 9-20 

o , . , 4000— 3-80 

Second experiment, 

^ 61-00 H-10'30 



45 percent. 
: 50-7 „ 
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dynamometer ; that given out by the armature of the 
motor was measured by a Prony brake. 

The generator which will ultimately be employed at 
Creil is a somewhat larger machine than that which 
served for the above preliminary experiments. A very 
full description of it will be found in ^^ La Lumi^re Elec- 
trique," t. xviii., Nos- 46 and 47. Each of the sixteen 
magnet cores is a cylinder, 10 in. in diameter and 23 in. 
long, weighing 240 lbs. Each of the eight horse-shoes, 
consisting of two magnet cores and a cast-iron yoke^ 
weighs 1,070 lbs. The exciting wire is 98 mils diameter, 
and about 35 miles of it are used for the 16 magnets, 
the total weight of copper being 5,700 lbs'., or about 
2\ tons. To facilitate the winding, and to render the 
insulation more perfect, the wire is wound on separate 
narrow reels, 12 such reels being placed on each of the 
16 cores. 

The core of the armature is built up of segments of soft 
sheet iron, each segment forming the eleventh part of a 
circle. These segments are held together by eleven in- 
sulated bolts, and are supported at each end by a set of 
eleven gun-metal arms cast in one piece, with a central 
hub, by which the armature is keyed to the spindle. Each 
of the two armature cores has a diameter of 52 in., and a 
radial depth of 2| in. ; it is 20 in. long. When wound 
with copper wire the external diameter of the armature is 
64ii in., and the internal diameter is 42 in. The wire is 
98 mils diameter, and the total length contained on each 
of the two armatures is 13,000 yds., weighing, inclusive 
of insulation, 1,200 lbs. It is stated in the article above 
mentioned that this armature has, in a preliminary trial, 
developed an electro-motive force of 16 volts for every 
revolution per minute. Now the value of an armature 
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can be expressed by the relation which the electro-motive 
force bears to the total length of conductor if the arma- 
ture be run at a certain fixed circumferential speed.^ To 
make all armatures equally safe with regard to the action 
of centrifugal force, this speed ought to be the same in all 
cases, and the general practice in English machines of the 
drum or cylinder type is to allow about 3,000 ft. per 
minute as a safe maximum of circumferential speeds If 
we adopt this rule in the case of the armature just de- 
scribed, we find that it might safely be run at a speed of 
220 revolutions, when the electro-motive force developed 
would be 3,520 volts, being at the rate of 1 volt for every 
3'7 yards of armature conductor. It is interesting to 
contrast with this figure the results obtained in the usual 
English and American practice. In the following table 
are given the numbers of yards of armature conductor 
required by various machines, all reduced to a circum- 
ferential speed of 3,000 ft. per minute. 

Tard& 

Edison-Hopkinson *510 

Manchester *970 

Crompton -860 

Elwell-Parker, 2.pole 1-470 

Elwell-Parker, 4-pole l-OOQ 

Phoenix ........ 1160 

Goolden and Trotter 1-250 

Kapp -970 

Brush, high tension machine .... 2*220 

Thomson-Houston high tension machine . . 3*550 

Marcel Deprez 3-700 

^ See the author'B paper on '< Modem Continuoutt Current Dynamos and 
their Engines," read before the Institution of Civil Engineers on the 24th 
of November, 1885, vol. IzxxiiL, part 1. 
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The Motors. — The current produced by the generator 
just described is to be utilized at La Chapelle to work 
two motors of the same type as the machine illustrated in 
Pigs. 116 and 117, the only difference being that they are 
somewhat smaller, and that the field is produced by six 
instead of eight horse-shoe magnets. The core of each 
armature is 34:| in. diameter, 2f in. deep, and 16 in. long ; 
it is supported on seven double arms, and wound with 
6,300 yards of 98 mils wire. The total length of wire 
contained in the existing coils of the 12-magnet cores is 
27,500 yards. The wire is insulated with two servings of 
silk an<d one of cottdn, and then varnished. 

Exciting Machines, — The generator as well as the two 
motors are separately excited, the former by a C C 
Gramme dynamo, and each of the latter by a C Gramme 
dynamo. The larger machine has two armatures 10 
inches in diameter and 7^ inches long, and at a speed of 
1,000 revolutions a minute it develops an electro-motive 
force of 210 volts. The smaller machines have each one 
armature only, of the same dimensions, and develop 105 
volts at the speed of 1,000 revolutions a minute, the cur- 
rent in both cases being 25 amperes. 

General Arrangement, — The generator has been de- 
signed for an internal electro-motive force of 7,500 volts, 
and a maximum current of 20 amperes.^ It will be kept 
running at a constant speed, and the intensity of its field 
will also be kept constant by maintaining the exciting 
current of the C C Gramme at the same value, whatever 
be the output of the generator. Beyond two centrifugal 

governors — one to each steam-engine — no other regulat- 

. t. . 

^ Since the above was written trials have been made, and then it was 
found that the strength of current which can safely be used is much 
smaller. 
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ing apparatus is, therefore^ required at the generating 
station. The internal resistance of the two armatures of 
the generator in series is 20 ohms^ and the resistance of 
the main line is 100 ohms^ measured up to the point 
where the two parallel circuits are joined which carry 
the current to the two motors. The resistance of each 
motor circuity including its armatures^ is 20 ohms. When 
in full work the pressure at the end of the mains is there- 
fore 7,500 — 120 X 20 = 5,100 volts, and the counter- 
electro-motive force of each motor is 5,100 — 20 x 10 
= 4,900 volts. When only one motor is at work, the 
current sent out from the generator* is 10 amperes^ and 
the pressure at the end of the mains is therefore 7,500 — 
120 X 10 = 6,300 volts, the counter-electro-motive force 
of the motor being 6,300— 20 x 10 = 6,100 volts. To 
maintain the speed of each motor constant and indepen- 
dent of the other motor, it is only necessary to be able to 
vary its counter-electro-motive force between 4,900 and 
6,100 volts, which is done by varying the intensity of its 
field. This is accomplished automatically by an apparatus 
which works a rheostat of 20 ohms inserted into the cir- 
cuit of the exciting dynamo. The general arrangement 
of this apparatus is shown diagrammatically in Fig. 118, 
where E represents the exciting dynamo, T the rheostat, 
M a small magneto motor, which works the rheostat by 
means of a current derived from the exciting dynamo, 
and the direction of which is controlled by the reversing 
switch A Ay and / represents the exciting coils of the 
large motor. When the reversing switch stands in the 
position as shown in the diagram, lio current passes 
through the armature of the magneto motor, and that re- 
mains at rest. But if the speed of the governor — ^which 
receives motion directly from the spindle of the large 
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motor — should rise, the balls fly out, and the contacts of 
the switch are dipped into the mercury-cups 1, 1 ; on the 
other hand, if the large motor runs below its proper 
speed, the balls of the governor drop, and contact is made 
with the mercury-cups 3, 3. A current is therefore sent 
through the magneto-motor in one or in the other direc- 
tion, causing it to work the rheostat, so as to insert more 
resistance when the large motor runs below its normal 
speed, and to withdraw resistance when it runs above its 
normal speed. The rheostat is also provided with a crank 

Fig. 118. 




i^l^ 




BBQULATOB. 



10 as to be worked by hand if a rapid change of intensity 
the field of the large motor be required. ^ This is the 
e when it is desired to stop the motor, as will be ex- 
lained presently. 

The exciting dynamo receives motion from the motor, 

nd once the machinery is started there is no difficulty in 

aintaining the magnetic field of the motor. But when 

anding the intensity of the field falls to zero ; and if in 

condition the current from the line were sent through 

T 



^ I 
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the armatures of the motor^ it would fail to produce rota- 
tion^ that is to say^ the motor could not start. For the 
purpose of starting it is therefore necessary to produce 
the magnetic field independently of the exciting dynamo, 
and this is done by allowing the line current to flow at 
first through the exciting coils of the field magnets^ so 
that the motor acts for the time being as an ordinary 
series machine. As such it starts easily^ and after it has 
attained a certain speedy the line current is gradually 
withdrawn from these coils^ and the current from the ex- 
citing dynamo is as gradually substituted, the whole 
operation being performed by the aid of a special com- 
mutator. It will be noticed that the subdivision of the 
exciting coils into many distinct sections greatly facili- 
tates the transfer of each coil from one circuit to the 
other. 

The problem how to stop the motor without first stop- 
ping the generator presents, perhaps, the greatest di£S- 
culty. In a small installation, where only a low electro- 
motive force is employed, we would simply provide each 
motor with a switch and interrupt the current by the 
switch whenever we wanted to stop the motor. But to 
do that with a motor fed at a pressure of 5,000 to 6,000 
volts would, in all probability, cause the destruction of 
the motor, and possibly endanger the safety of the pei>> 
son handling the switch. The danger arises from the 
fact that the self-induction in the motor-circuit is, on 
account of the great length of wire employed, enormonslj 
great. The electro-motive force of self-induction can he 
considered to be proportional to the square of the num^ 
ber of turns wound on the armature of the motor and ta 
the current passing. Before it is safe to switch ofi" it m 
therefore necessary to reduce the current very coit 
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siderably. This can be done in two ways. We may 
either insert into each motor circuit a variable resistance, 
and increase it until the current passing is about 1 
ampere. At this moment the armature of the motor 
can be short-circuited on itself, and thus quickly stopped. 
Or we may suddenly increase the counter-electro-motive 
force of the motor^ which will also check the current, 
and then switch off. The latter process is performed in 
the following manner : the load is taken off the motor, 
and at the same time the automatic regulator is switched 
out of circuit, the rheostat being worked by hand. It is 
first set so as to introduce the whole of the 20 ohms into 
the exciting circuit, thus reducing the strength of the mag- 
netic field to a minimum. The immediate result of this 
is that the speed of the motor will increase very consider- 
ably above the normal value. The rheostat is now 
quickly thrown over into the position where all the re- 
sistance is withdrawn from the exciting circuit, and the 
current producing the magnetic field has its greatest 
value. In consequence of thus suddenly raising the 
strength of the field whilst the motor is running at an 
excessive speed, its counter-electro-motive force grows 
quickly up to the electro-motive force in the main line, and 
may for a short time even exceed it. At the moment when 
the two electro-motive forces are equal, no current passes, 
and the motor circuit can be interrupted without danger. 
As it would be difficult to hit the right moment when the 
circuit should be broken, the switch is not worked by 
hand, but by a special electro-magnetic cut out. Fig. 119. 
j5 is a strong steel magnet tending to keep a flat lozenge- 
shaped armature which can swivel about a horizontal axis, 
and is placed between its poles in a horizontal position. 
This armature is at the same time under the influence of an 
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e\ectrtH:aagaet,NA, which tends to draw the armature out 
of its horizontal position, and when sufficiently excited, will 
hold it in the inclined position indicated in the illustratioii. 
On the axis of the armature is placed a lever, provided at 
one end with contact-pins, K, dipping into mercury -cupa, 
and at the other wi^ a balance-weight by which the 
sensitiveness of the apparatus can be regulated within 

Fig. 119. 



certain limits. Two of the mercury-cups are joined in 
series with the line, and the other two are in series with 
the exciting circuit ; bat to avoid the necessity of keeping 
the current Sowing through the mercury, each pair of 
cups is also in connection with spi'ing contacts controlled 
by the commutator, F. When the latter is in the position 
shown the apparatus is not in action. But on turning the 
handle of the commutator through 90° the spring contacts 
are broken and the currents flow through the mercury- 
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cups. When in action the line current flows also through 
the electro-magnet^ N A, and tends to keep the armature 
inclined. If now the motor be allowed to race, and then 
its field be suddenly increased in the manner above de- 
scribed, there comes a moment when no current passes 
through the line and through the electro-magnet, NA. 
At that moment the latter loses control over the lozenge- 
shaped armature, which is pulled into a horizontal posi- 
tion by the steel magnet, jS, and thus the contact-pins, 
K, are. pulled out of the mercury-cups. In this manner 
both the line circuit and the exciting circuit are simul- 
taneously interrupted. 

To prevent injury to the generator from an accidental 
short circuit on the line, and consequent excess of current, 
an electro-magnetic relay is introduced which acts when 
the line current exceeds 20 amperes. If this should at 
any time be the case, the armature of the electro-magnet 
releases a trigger by which a heavy weight suspended by 
a rope from a pulley is allowed to descend. The move- 
ment thus obtained is utilized to switch into the line a 
large resistance, and thus prevent an excess of current. 
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shuttle-wound, 48 ; torque exerted 
by, 87 ; types of the, 99. 

Barlow's wheel, 48. 

Battery, the secondary, 7 ; the bat- 
tery and conductor systems of 
electrical railways, 288, 299. 

Beringer, Herr, his inrestigations, 
219, 223. 

Bessbrook-Newry electric railway, 
the, 291. 

iBlackpool electric railway, the, 293. 

jBlock system, the automatic, 299. 

iBrighton, electric railway at, 300. 

I Brooks underground conduit, the, 

I 216. 

Cables, lead-covered, 192, 217. 

! Capacity of conductors, 46. 

I Capital outlay and waste of energy, 

relation between, 179. 
' Chain of magnetized molecules, 16. 



Characteristics and characteristic 
curves, 99, 112, 113. 

Chretien and Felix, MM., their sys- 
tem of ploughing by electricity, 
283. 

Circuit, magnetic, 99 ; for electric 
transmission, 192. 

Classification of systems, 142. 

Commercial efficiency, 142, 169 ; 
maximum, 131. 

Compound machine, the, as genera- 
tor, 127. 

Conductors, area of, 184; attach- 
ment of to insulators, 192 ; capa- 
city of, 46 ; comparison of, 233 : 
heating of, 179 ; most economical 
size of, 188 ; and battery railway 
systems, 289. 

Constant pressure, transmission at, 
142, 146, 154 ; speed, self-regula- 
tion for, 142. 

Contact, the sliding, uncertainty of, 
295. 

Continental Underground Cable 
Company, 217. 

Continuous current transformator, 
142. 

Conversion, efficiency of, 96. 

Cost and efficiency, tables of, 219. 

Cost of plant, 225. 

Cost of power, the, 223. 

Counter-electro-motive force, 36, 99. 

Couplings, 192. 

Cranes, electric, 284. 

Crompton dynamo, the, 237, 260. 

Current and mechanical force, 33. 

Current, variable, correction for, 
187. 

Curves, characteristic, 113. 
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Cut out, automatic, 324. 
Cylinder, the, 99. 

Deprez, M. Marcel, his dynamo, 
317 ; his experiments, 307. 

Disc, the, 99. 

Distribution, electric, circuits for, 
192 ; at constant pressure, 145, 
164. 

Drum, the, 99. 

Dynamic, static, and counter-elec- 
tro-motive force, 99. 

Dynamo, the Andrews, 237, 265; 
the compound, used as motor, 153; 
the Crompton, 237, 262; the 
Marcel Deprez, 317 ; the Edison, 
237 ; the Edison-Hopkinson, 241 ; 
the Elwell-Parker, 237; field of 
the, 73 ; Forbes' non-polar, 51 ; 
the Goolden-Trotter, 265; the 
Giilcher, 277 ; ideal alternating 
current* 53 ; ideal continuous cur- 
rent, 58 ; the Kapp, 268 ; machines, 
classification of, 237 ; reversibility 
of, 83 ; the Manchester, 254 ; the 
Fhoenix, 271 ; the Thomson- Hous- 
ton, 237, 241 ; the uni-polar 
and non-polar, 52; the Victoria, 
276. 

Dynamos, small, difficulty in, 99. 

Dynamos and motors, different con- 
ditions in ; formulas for, 97. 

Dyne, the, 21. 

Edison armature, the, 238. 

Edison dynamo, the, 237. 

Edison electric tubes, 213. 

Edison - Hopkinson dynamo, the, 
241. 

Edison mains, 192. 

Efficiency, 43, 83, 96; maximum 
theoretical, 127 ; and cost, tables 
of, 219. See also Commercial Effi- 
ciency. 

Electric machines. iSlse Dynamo, &c. 

"Electric Railway, On the Evolu- 
tion of the,*' Ur, Adams's paper, 
281. 

Electrical potential, the, 32. 

Electrical and mechanical energy, 
relations between, 9. 

Electro-dynamic paradox, an, 141. 



Electro-magnetic measurements, tht 

absolute system of, 21. 
Electro-motive force, in armature^ 

48, 79; counter, 36; maximum, 

55 ; mean, 55 ; the unit of, 3(X 

See also Force. 
Electro-motors, early, 48, 279 ; ex- 

periments with, 48. 
Elwell-Parker armature, the, 256. 
Elwell-Parker dynamo, the, 257. 
Elwell-Parker motor, the, 237. 
Energy given out, 91 ; lost, 45 ; me- 

diani(»il and electrical, 9 ; trans* 

mission of, and ideal motor, 9. 
Equivalent magnetic shell, the^ 

27. 
Erg, the, 21. 
Estimates, comparative, horse and 

electric traction, 304. 
Exciting power, 99. 
Experiments with electro-motors, 

48 ; by M. Deprez, 307 ; at the 

Gare du Nord, 311 ; at Grenoble, 

313. 
External characteristic, 112. 
External energy, maximum, 127. 

Fans and pumps, electric, 287. 

Feeders, 213. 

Field of dynamo, 73. 

Field, the magnetic, 19 ; strength of, 

99, 109. 
Field magnets, types of, 101. 
Figuier's explanation, 279. 
Fontaine, M. Hippolyte, his dis- 

covery, 279. 
Forbes*, Plfofessor, dynamo, 51. 
Force, current and mechanical, 33 ; 

lines of, 11, 21 ; static, dynamic, 

and counter-electro-motive, 99. 

See also Electro-motive force, &c. 
Formulas, for dynamos and motors, 

97 ; for maximum, 179 ; for mean 

current, 179; for strength of 

field, 99. 
Four-pole machine, 260. 
Friction, mechanical and magnetie, 

83. 
Fundamental units, 21. 

Gare du Nord, experiments at the, 
311. 
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^Generator, the compound machine 

blynde, the Telpher Line at, 297. 
EBkKDlden-Trotter dynamo, the, 237, 
f 265. 

povemors, 146. 
pGrramme armature, 72, 75. 
IGraphic treatment of problems, 129. 
[Grenoble, experiments at, 313. 
Griscom motors, 64. 
Oiilcher dynamo, the, 237, 277. 

ideating of conductor, 179. 
Befner-Alteneck armature, 68. 
istorical notes, 279. 
bpkinson, Edison-, dynamo, the 
241. 

orse-power given out, 93. 
orse traction and electric traction, 
comparative estimates, 279. 
buston, Thomson-, dynamo, the 
241. 

Hughes', Professor, theory of mag- 
netism, 15. 
ydraiilic transmission, 227. 

[deal alternating current dynamo, 

53. 
[deal motor and transmission of 

energy, 9. 

Lmisch motor, the, 250. 

iduction. See Self-induction, 
^ulation, relative importance of, 

192. 

isolators, 195. 

itemal characteristic, 112. 

foints of wires, 197. 

Function safety catch-box, the, 213. 

tpp dynamo, the, 237, 268. 

»ad-covered cables, 217. 

:age, loss of current by, 142 \ 

and economical speed, 165. 
lightning, protection from, 205. 

le, the, 179. 
lines, aerial and other, 192, 207, 

217. 
iines of force, 11 ; unit lines, 18, 

21. 

»ng distance transmission, 219. 



Loss of current by leakage, 142. 
Losses due to mechanical and mag- 
netic friction, 83 ; internal, 95. 

Machines, electric: See Dynamo, 
&c. ; list of, 239 ; two series, 1 75. 

Magnetic circuit, 99; field, the, 18; 
moment, the, 27; resistance, 102 ; 
specific magnetic resistance of air, 
107. 

Magnetic and mechanical friction, 
losses due to, 83. 

Magnetic shell, the equivalent, 27. 

Magnetism, Hughes' theory of, 15. 

Magnets, field, 99; single and 
double. 111. 

Mains, Edison, 192. 

Manchester dynamo, the, 254. 

Maximum current, formula for, 179. 

Mean current, formula for, 179. 

Mean electro-motive force, 55. 

Measurements, the absolute system 
of electro-magnetic, 21. 

Mechanical and electrical energy, 
relations between, 9. 

Mechanical and magnetic friction, 
losses due to, 83. 

Moment, the magnetic, 27. 

Motor, compound dynamo used as, 
153; for constant current made 
self-regulating, 142; the Elwell- 
Farker, 237 ; ideal, 35 ; the Im- 
misch, 250; the Reckenzaun, 
272 ; self-regulating, constant cur- 
rent, 157. 

Motors, horse-power of, 83; me- 
chanically governed, 142 ; shunt, 
127, 139; self-regnUting, 142; 
theory of, 85. 

Motors and dynamos, different con- 
ditions in, 83 ; formulas for, 97. 

Munich, experiments at, 309. 

Non-polar dynamo, Forbes', 51. 

Ohm, the, 31. 

Facinotti armature, the, 48, 77. 
Fage's electric railway, 279. 
Parker, Elwell-, armature, the, 256. 

dynamo, the, 237. 

motor, the, 237. 
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Periodic goyeroor, the, 147. 

PhcBoix dynamo, the, 271. 

Pinkos, the early patent of, 279. 

Plant, cost of, 225. 

Ploughing by electricity at Ser- 
maize, 283. 

Pneumatic transmission, 229. 

Pole unit, 20, 24. 

Potential, 31. 

Power, cost of, 223. 

P)ractical,conclusions, 21 9 ; difficulty, 
127; example, 133, 173; units, 
47. 

Principles, general, 9. 

Problems, graphic treatment of, 127. 

Pumping and ventilating by electri- 
city, 286, 287. 

Railway, Page's electric, 279. 
Railways, electric. Dr. Adams on, 

281 ; modem, 279. 
Keckenzaun motor, the, 272. 
Reckenzaun's armature, 273. 
Reckenzaun's electric tramcar, 299. 
Regulation, self, difficulty of, 142. 
Resistance, magnetic, 103. 

Safety appliances, automatic, 324. 

Self-induction, 63, 123 ; experiments 
on, 65. 

Self-regulation, difficulty of, 142. 

Sermaize, ploughing by electricity 
there, 283. 

Shell, the equivalenc magnetic, 27. 

Shunt motor, experiment with, 
139 ; variation of speed in, 127. 

Shuttle-wound armature, Siemens', 
61. 

Siemens' shuttle-wound armature, 
61. 

Silicon bronze wires, 201. 

Silicon copper wires, 202. 

Sliding contact, uncertainty of the, 
295. 

Smith, Mr. Holroyd, his under- 
ground conductor, 290. 

Spasmodic governor, the, 146. 

Speed, characteristics, 117; deter- 
mination of best, for maximum 
commercfal efficiency, 127 ; regu- 
lation of, 121 ; torque independent 



of, 89; variation of, in shont 
motors, 127. 

Starting power, 40. 

Static, dynamic, and counter-electro- 
motive force, 99. 

Systems, classification- of^ aooordmg 
to source of electricity, 142 ; of 
electric railways, 279 ; of electric 
transmission of energy, 143, 219. 

Tables of efficiency and cost, 219; 
of temperature, 191 ; for finding 
the most economical size of con- 
ductor, 188. 

Telpher line, the, at Glynde, 297. 

Temperature, table for rise of, 191. 

Thelpherage, 297. 

Thomson-Houston dynamo, the, 241, 
247. 

ThomsourHouston, lightning pro- 
tector, the, 207. 

Thomson, Sir William, his law, 
181. 

Three-wire system, the, 209. 

Torque, the 40; exerted by arma- 
ture, 87 ; independent of speedy 89. 

Traction, horse, and electric, comr 
parative estimates, 304. 

Tramcar, Reckenzaun's electric, 
299. 

Tramcars, electric, application te^ 
99. 

Transformator, continuous current, 
142. 

Transmission of energy, electric, 
possible applications of, 219. 

Transmission, between two dis 
points, 142 ; circuits for, 192 ; 
constant current, 142 ; at cons 
pressure, 142 ; at constant s 
127 ; and ideal motor, 9 ; hy< 
lie, 227 ; ideal system of, 41 
over large areas, 142 ; long di( 
tance, 161, 219 ; pneumatic, 229 
systems of, 143, 221 ; wire-rop< 
230. 

Trotter, Goolden-, dynamo, the, 264 

Tubes, Edison's electric, 213. 

Two series machines, 175. 

Underground conduits, various sy* 
tems of, 215. 
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Underground lines, 207, 217. 
Uniform magnetic field, a, 22. 
Uni-polar dynamos, 52. 
Unit of electro-motive force, the, 

30. 
Unit lines, 18, 21. 
Unit pole, 20, 24. 
Units, fundamental, 21 ; practical, 

9,47. 



Ventilating and pumping by elec- 
tricity, 286, 287. 

Victoria dynamo, the, 275. 

Volk, Mr. Magnus, his electric rail- 
way at Brighton, 300. 

Waste of energy and capital outlay, 

relation between, 179. 
Wire-rope transmission, 230. 
Wires, joints of, 197. 
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Professor Barrir^s work on the French A rgot with English rendering and cor- 
responding slang equivalents is a new and original attempt to give^ as far as 
possible^ a complete glossary 0/ the very peculiar terminolo^ of the Parisian 
BoulevardierSi artists, wor^^^^ie, and criminals. It is perfectly clear thai no 
polite description of the pecuwtt' signification which slang expressions may some- 
times offer can possibly be so lucid as a plain slang equival^t, i/such is to be found. 
The author has been at great pains to perform this difficult task successfully, and 
his work, on which he has been engaged for years, ought to prove one of interest to 
the lever of philological curiosities on account of the -many quotations front old and 
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Notes on a Ride to the Victoria Falls, rZambesi River. By Alfred J. 
Bethell, 82nd Regiment, Adjutant Bechuanaland Border Police. With 
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Westcott and Hortt and those adopted by the Revisers i^ also a revised and m^uch- 
enlarged series of References, 

HOBLYN'S DICTIONARY OF MEDICINE. A Die- 

tionary of Terms used in Medicine and the Collateral Sciences. By 
Richard D. Hoblyn, M. A. Oxon. Eleventh Edition, revised through- 
out, with numerous additions, by T. A. P. Price, M.D., B.A., M.D. 
^ Oxon. Ass. Surgeon to the Royal Berkshire Hospital. Post 8vo. cloth^ 
pp. viii-8o6, lor. td. 

Printed at the Chiswick' Press in -antiqtte style on antique paper with good 
margin. Large Paper Edition ^iitnUid strictly to 400 copies, 

THE JUBILEE OF GEORGE THE THIRD, 25th 

October, 1809. A Record of tlje Festivities on the occasion of the 
Georgian Jubilee. With the Con^^tulatory Addresses. Compiled 
from authentic sources by Thomas Preston, Fellow Royal Historical 
Society, author of ** A History of the Yeoman of the Guard," &c., 
&c., &c. Crown 4to., cloth, pp. lvi>277, icxf. (td, net. 

These Jubilee Records have been collected and published for the purpose of sup' 
flying an answer to the now universal inquiry^ " What was done at the last 
JuHUeV* 

The Work contains authenticated copies of all the more im^portant addriiiei 
presented to the King, beside an interesting account of the celebration of that 
£reat National Festival collected from all parts of the kingdom, 

KOCH'S MEMOIRS OF PRINCE ALEXANDER. 

Prince Alexander of Battenberg : Reminiscences of his Reign in 
Bulgaria. From authentic sources. By A. Koch, Court Chaplain to His 
Royal Highness. With Portrait and three woodcut Illustrations, 8vo. 
cloth, pp. viii-288, loy. dd. 

This is the authorized English edition of the work relating to Prince A lexandet's 
Reign in Bu^aria recently published at Darmstadt. His reign at Sofia front 
1879 to x886 vdU occupy the greatest portion of the work^ interesting descriptions 
being pven of his entourage and his daily life in Sofia, Vama^ &*c. The course 
of Political events is set forth in a manner which thro7vs the strongest light on the 
Bf^ality of Russian'pblicyy which left no stone unturned until it Ttad succeeded in 
driving the Prince from his country, 

LIVES OF THE ELECTRICIANS. First Series: Pro- 
fessors Tyndall, Wheatstone, and Morse. By William T. Jeans. 
Crown 8vo, doth, 6j. 

A series of Works containing biographies of men whose names have become 
illustrious by their discoveries tn the realm of electricity ^ or by their appUcaf ion 
^ its principles to industry. 

** This is our ideal of how such lives should be written. We rise from the roading 
of the book full of admiration for the men, and understanding the methods and 
results of their labours. Here are, in fact, the fairy tales of science.'* — Sheffield 
Independent. 

"An extremely well-compiled and interesting book."— iV«/a«r«. 

" Not merely readable, but fascinating, and will be devoured b<^h by young and 
o\d,**— -Electrical Review, 

** Excellent biographies. The stories of the electricians were well worth telling, 
and Mr. Jeans has told them well."— ^TA/ Echo, 
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L UTA UD (piL A.) Hydrophobia in relatioc to M. Pasteur's 

Method and the Report of the English Committee. A Lecture de- 
livered in Prince's Hall, Piccadilly, July .27th, 1887. By Dr. A 
Lutaud, Editor-in-Chief of the "/oumal de Medicine de Parish' 8va 
pp. 19, sewed, 6d, 

MAY{G.). A Bibliography of Electricity and Magnetism, 
i860 to 1883. With Special References to Electro-Technics. Com- 
piled by G. May. With an Index by O. Salle, Ph.D. Post 8vo, 
cloth, pp. xii.-203, price 5/* 

c This Biblur^j^hy, compiUdfor the Gnat Intematvmal Electric Exhihitum ai 

VieHMa, 1883, it tXeJlrtt ami only complete Book of Reference far the litenUure ef 
the Electric Sciences during the years from i860 to 1883. It contains a full List if 
the Works on every htmch itf Electticity €utd Magnetism published in EutM^ ami 
America, ami it will be found indi^^etesable i»- all Students of the Electrk 
Sciences, 

"We welcome Mr. May's ver^r useful compflation." — Contemporary Review. 

" This useful little book . . . is cardully compiled. A supplement of periodicals 
is added, which is very valuable, im giving an almost complete list of all periodical 
treating on electricity and magnetism . . .*'-—The Biblu^grapher. 

** Altogether the work offers a most complete guide to the literature of the sub- 
ject."- The PublUhers' Weekly. ^ 

** Cest une compilation XxH uti\e.''-~/oumal Tiligraphique. 

" La Bibliographie universdle de I'^lectricit^ et du magnetisme est un ouvrage de 
compilation patiente, mais qui n'en a pas moins son utility."— Z.^ Lumiitre EIm- 
trifue. 



> A Bibliographical List of Papers and Works on 

Electricity and Magnetism. 1872 to 1885. Classified according to 
subjects, and arranged chronolc^cally within each class. With 
copious indices of subjects and authors for reference. By G. May 
and O. Salle, Ph. D. Demy4to. [In press. 

Just Ready, Neatly arranged in a Box, price I Of. 6d, 

THE MINIATURE REFERENCE LIBRARY. Com- 

prising I^tin Quotations, French Quotations, English Quotations, 
Classical Dictionary, Book of 33,000 Synonyms, Secretary's Assistant 
and Correspondent's Guide, Dictionary of Blunders Corrected, Plu- 
tarch's Lives, Dictionary of Mythology. 

The above nine Referential Volumes of the ** Familiar Quotations ** Series an 
arranged in a box, forming a Miniature Desk Library ; they are bound in s 
s/ecieu manner, ana are not sold in this style separately from the box. The whoU 
rorin* a useful object for presentation. 

■ • • • 

A Cheap Edition of Nimrod's Celebrated Letters, 

NIMROnS REMARKS ON THE CONDITION OF 

HUNTERS. Tlie Choice of Horses and their Management. By C. 
Tongue. Fourth Edition, tastefully bound in cloth, zs. 6d» 

" These masterly chapters on the hunter and its management have always beea I 
held in the highest esteem, and will be till hunting is no more." — Landastd Water. \ 

** The book has a great and deserved reputation." — The Scotsman, 

*' A Classic among works of sporting literature." — Admiral^ and Horse Guards 
Gazette. 

** A storehouse of equine knowledge ; the work should find a place on all ruxal 
bookshelves."— 5'AM/m/' Times. 
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NIFHER {F. E,y Theory of Magnetic Measurements, with 

an Appendix on the Method of Least Sauares. By Francis E. 
Nipher, A.M., Professor of Physics ih Wasnington University, St. 
Louis, and President of the St; Louis Academy of Science. One 
Volume. Crown 8vo, cloth, $s. 

"Treats its subject well."— rA* Eltetrictan, 

** It will b« found useful by all interested in electrical and magnetic measure* 
mtxiXs.'*—EHe'luh Mechanic. ■ 

JPLANTE (G,). The Storage of Electrical Energy, and 
Researches iii the Effeqts created by Currents combining Quantity 
with High Tension. By Gaston Plants. Translated from the French 
by Paul Bedford El well (of El well-Parker, Ld.). With Portrait, and 
89 Illustrations. 8vo, pp. vii.-268, cloth, 12s. 

Tfu work is divided into six parts .* 
• The_first comprises a description of the experiments and apparatus known /or 
accumulatif^ or transforming the energy of the voltaic battery by means of second- 
ary currents. 

The second ^rt contains, an enumeration of the applications to which these 
experiments have been Put^ and of others which might oe carried out. 

The third part relates 'td phenomena ^observed with electric currents of high 
tension obtained by tho means described in the first part. 

The fourth part treats of analogies which those effects seem to present with 
many great natural phenomena^ and the inferences drawn from them in order to 
explain these phenomena. 

The fifth part embraces the descripOfm and study of the effects of a now appeu- 
ratusy by means of which we have tried to transform^ in the most complete manner 
Possible^ dynamic into static electricity, distinguished by the name of rheostatic 
machine. 

The sixth is devoted to a concise enumeration of analogies which the electrical 
phenomena present with effects produced by mechanical actions^ and to the in' 
ferencei drawn from them as to the nature of electricity, ■ 

FRACTICAL MERCANTILE CORRESFONDENCE : 

English, French, and German. A Collection of Commercial Letters 
and Forms, with Notes, Explanatory and Grammatical, and a Vo<pabu- 
laiy of Commercial Terms, edited by L. Simon, Chr. Vogel, Ph.D., 
H. P. Skeltoo, W.C.. W.ranJ|^o):e,^^ Leland Mason, and others. 

Now Ready i crown Zvo, doth : 

English, with German Notes^ 3^. . 
German, with Eng^sh Notes, y. 
English, with French Notes, 4?* 6^. 
French, with English Notes, 41. 6d. 

Others tofollaw* 

This new Collection of Model Letters and Epistolary Forms embraces the whole 
sphere of Commercial Transactions. Each example is provided with such remarks 
and explanations^ that any one with a fair grammatical knowledge of the partis 
\ cular laetguc^e will find it an easy matter to prepare a well-expressed Utter, 

" We can heartily reaommend it. "-Chamber of Commerce JoumaL 

"Will be invaluable in any oommexcial house ^<- 7!^ British Trade JoumaL 

JPRESTON {THOMAS). The Yeomen of the Guard: 

Th«ir History from 1485 to x88j, An^ % coqcim accountof the Xowtr 
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Warders. By Thomas Preston, F.R.H.S. With 20 lUustratioos. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 198, doth, $s, 

** Full of the moat cnrions and interesdi^ anecdotes and memories. Just the 
book for a pleasant, idle half hour."— Z>a/^ News. 

• 

" It has graphic Olnstntions — 

To please 3rou must be hard 
If you're not interested in 

The YeomtH of Hu Guard.*'— PMnch. 

"The Bet/eaters have not only been spared, but they have found a competeot 
and enthusiastic annalist in the person of Mr. Thomas Preston .... Within reasoo- 
able comnass he has brought together aU the information that any one is likely to 
need, and the history and associations, past and present, of the Beefeaters and the 
Warders of the Tower." — Manchester Gmardian. 

Important New Work on Technical Education. 

ROBINS {E. C). Technical School and College Buildings, 
being a Treatise on the Design and Construction of Applied Science 
and Art Buildings, and their suitable Fittings and Sanitation, with a 
Chapter on Tedinical Education. By Edward Cookworthy Robins, 
F.S.A., Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects, Member 
of the Institute of. Surveyors, Member of Council of the Sanitary Insti- 
tute of Great Britain, &c. &c. Member of the Executive Committee 
of the City and Guilds of London Institute for the Advancement of 
Technical Education. In one vol. Demy 4to, pp. 260, with 24 
Illustrations in the text, and 25 double (16 x 11) and 40 single Plates 
(11 X 8), cloth,j^2 lOf. 

TAe remarkahle movement in favour of more efficient TechnietU treuuing to 
combat the ever-increasinf international com^titiou has called for a more exact 
treatise on the ^eculiarittes of plan and structural arrangements and fittings of 
buildings required for its development^ and to give effect to the desire now so uni- 
versally expressed. 

It is generally admitted that foreign nations have been beforehand with us in 
this matter^ and haiw long since provided most amply for the Technical education 
of all classes in their communities ^ in noble buildings specially erected^ and admir- 
ably Jitied up for the purpose y and well stored with singularly complete industrial 
andfine'ort collections. 

The fnore immediate cause, however^ of the accepta$ice by the author of the 
responsible tosh of expounding the principles and practice of Technical School 
Building has been the great interest sh^umj botik f-^ home and abroeui, in the 
various pa^rs read by him on the iubject ^t#:t4ilNI»d» scientific societies, which 
Papers, privately cirbulaied in a collected form^ were so ably and flaiteringly re- 
viewed in " Nature " {March 2sth, 1886) by Professor T. E. Thorpe, of the Sciena 
Department at South Kensington. 

Professor Thorpe's capacity for appreciating the points of the Papers is best 
evidenced by the singularly succes^ul chemical laboratories designed by him, in 
association with Mr. Waterhouse^ at the Yorkshire College^ Leeds, Professor 
Thorpe obsetves : '** It would be quite impossible, within the 3^04:0 eU my disposal, 
to attempt to follow Mr. Robins in his analysis of the distinctive features of the 
various English and Foreign Institutions' he has visited and described. He has 
treated the mass of material which he has brought together in a remarkably clear 
and lucid manner. Nothing more certainly itMicates the trained prof essional eye 
them the manner in which characteristic differences are detected and commented 
upon, audit is the evidence of this diagnostic faculty which constitutes one of the 
most valuable features of the book," 

*' This collection of papers,** continues Professor Thorpe, "*s certain to be of the 
■ greatest service to any Architects engaged in the erection of Buildings 0/ this 
class; it constitutes, indeed, a sortof'Vade Mecum * to the Building Committees 
who may be responsible for the selection of the Architect sf^ams; ami the cauuef 
Technical education in this country is under a debt ofgraUtude to Mr. Robins fer 
the service which he has thus rendered to it," 
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This generous commendeUum has incited the auihar to further effort., ttnda 

still more extended observation of the most recent erections* And thus^ while the 

* substtmce of the former papers has been incorporated with the present ^uorh^ the 

•Uihojle has been revised^ rewritten^ extended^ and elaboredely illustrated, so as to 

form a booh of reference on Technical School Building unique of its kind, and 

brought down to the latest period- 

ROBINS {E. ay The Temple of Solomon. A review of 

the various theories respecting its form, and Style of Architecture. 
The Ethics of Art. Two Lectures by E. C. Robins, F.S.A., Author 
of Technical School and College Building, &c., &c. 8vo., pp. 61, 
• with 6 plates, sewed, 3^ • 6d. 

SAL0M0NS\SIR DA VID). Complete Handbook on the 

Mant^ement of Accumulators. By Sir David Salomons, Bart., 
M.A., A.I.C.E., M.S.T.E. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Demy 8vo, pp. 31. With Illustrations. Cloth, price 2^. 

The contents of this little pamphlet is the result of years of labour, and on all 
points numerous experiments have been made regardless of expenu, time, and 
trouble. 

'* Will be found very valuable." — Industries. 

" A very important work, indispensable to scientists engaged in electric lighting." 
— The Colliery Guardian. 

SHAKESPEARE'S FLA KS; with Text and Inteoduction 
in English and German. Edited by C. Sachs, Prof. Ph.D. 8vo, 
cloth, each Play or Number, lod. 



1. Julius Caesar. 

2. Komeo and Juliet. 

3. King Henry VIII. 

4. King Lear. 

5. Othello, 



Now Ready : 

6. Hamlet. 

7. A Midsummer Night's 
Dream. 

18. Macbeth. 

Others to follow. 



** This edition will be quite a godsend to grown-up students of either language, 
for the ordinary class reading books are too childish to arrest their attention. 
The parallel paging saves the labour of using a dictionary, and the series is so low in 
price as to place it within the reach o( 9!ii."--^dturday Review, 

SHAKESPEARE REPRINTS, i. King Lear. Parallel 

Texts of Quarto i and Folio i. Edited by Dr. W. Vietor, of Mar- 
burg. Square i6mo, cloth, 3^. 6^. 

The texts of the first quarto and folio, with collations from the later quartos 
and folios, are here frinted in a compact and convenient volume, intended as a 
class-booh in the University , 

** A fairly accurate reprint of the texts, and for its handy form should be wel> 
corned by all interested in the textual study of Shakespeare s Plays." — The Athe-^ 
nteunt. 

Now Ready ^ 

SHUMWA V (E. S,). A Day in Ancient Rome. With 

numerous Illustrations. By Edgar S. Shumway, Professor, Rutger*s 
College, New Brunswick. Small 4to, cloth, 5/. 
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''THE SPECIALIStS' SEE/ES." A New Series of 

Handbooks for Students and Practical Engineers. Crown 8vo, cloth* 
Illustrated throughout with original and practical Illustrations. 

Now Ready: 

MAGNETO- AND DYNAMO - ELECTRIC MA> 

CHINESy with a description of Electric Accumulators.. A Practical 
Handbook, with use of the German of Glacer de Cew. Second Edi- 
tion,, enlarged. , With a Preface and an Additional Chapter on the 
latest Types of Machine. By W. B. Esson, M.S.T.E. With 99 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, pp. xi.-3l2, cloth, 7^. 6</. 

In successive chapters ike author cdnsiders electrical units ; the historical deve^ 
lopnunt 0/ magneto- and dynamo-electric generators ; machines generating alter- 
nating and direct currents ; tho particular applicability of. the various electric 
generators; automatic switches and current regulation; electrical storage; the 
physical linos bearing on the construction of electric generators ; the construction of 
the several /arts of electric generators : the employment of these machines in pro- 
ducing the electric light ; and for various other purposes, 

" Almost all the best-known machines are described and illustrated, with the dis- 
cussion of certain theoretical questions." — Electrician. 

** Will be welcomed by those who wish, without studyinip the matter for profes- 
sional purposes, to possess a scienti^c knowledge of modern electrical machines."— 
English Mechanic. 

Presents in condensed form an epitome of electrical progress up to recent dates." 
— Scientific American. 

In the second edition the latest types of machine have been described, and the 
book is brought up to date. 

GAS MOTORS. Gas Engines. Their Theory and Manage- 
ment. By William Macgregor. With 7 Plates. Crown 8vo, pp. 245, 
cloth, 8j. 6^. 

List of Contents, 



Introductory — Direct "V^Torkin^ Engines 
without Compression — Gas Engmes work- 
ing with Compression— Compression En- 
Sines with Compressing Pump — Theory of 
le Gas Engine — Relative Speed of Com- 



bustion in Gaseous Explosive Mixtures— 
Witz's Theoretical Cycles of Gas Engines 
— Some further Theoretical Data — Clerk's 
Theory of the Gas Engine— The Gas En- 
gine Indicalor-Diagram — Index. 



** Mr. Macgregor has collected a considerable amount of information on his sub- 
ject of a kind which may prove valuable to many readers. All who desire to be well 
mformed in gas engines will be able to get what they want from these pages."— 
Engineering. 

"* From the Abb^ Hautefeuille's powder machine, invented in 1678, to the Maxim 
Patent of 1883, is a long recbrd of progress fully detailed in Mr. Macgregor's useful 
znd uittresting •hoo\t.'*-~Saturdav Review. 

" This handbook may be safely recommended to all students who wish to acouire 
a thorough nractical knowledge or the miechanism and theoretical principles bt the 
gas engine. — The Building News. 

"This book should find a plaee in every engineer's Mhnccy." —Joumetl of Gas 
Lighting. 

BALLOONING. Ballooning : A Concise Sketch of its His- 
tory and Principles. From the best sources, Continental and Eng- 
lish. By G. May. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, pp. vi.-97i 
cloth, 2s, 6d, 

*•* This dealst not with the possibilities of alrpnautics on vague eusumptioHy 
hut gives information from a practical view of wheU has been done, showing the 
present Position, 
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List of Contents, 



Introduction — First Practical Experi- 
ments — Resources and Incidents — ^The 
Practical Application of Aeronautics — 
Military Applications of Ballooning— Steer- 



ing Power — Present State of Ballooning 
and Recent Proposals for Steering Bal- 
loons — The Cost*. 



" Mr. May gives a clear idea of all the experiments and improvements in aero- 
navigation from its beginning, and the various useful purposes to which it has been 
ajqplied." — Contemporary Review, 

** It confines itself to the statement of facts, and should fulfil completely the pur- 
pose for which it was written." — The Graphic. 

** Full of valuable matter.'*— Ww/*n» Morning News. 
Brings his record down to the latest experiments." — United Service Gaaette. 
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ELECTRIC TRANSMISSION OF ENERG V. Electric 

Transmission of Energy, and its Transform|ition, Subdivision, and 
Distribution. A Practical Handbook by Gisbert Kapp, C.E., Asso- 
ciate Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, Ac With 119 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, pp. xi.-33i, cloth, 7^. 6d. 

\* It has been the aim of the author to present the scientific Part of the subject 
in as simple a form as possible^ giving descriptions of work octHoUy carried out. 
He has endeavoured in this way to place before tht reader an nnHeused report on 
the present state qf electric transmission of energy, 

"This is 'a practical handbook' par excellence^a book which will be read, 
studied, and used^not by electricians merely, but by most engineers. It contains a 
vast amount of ori^nal matter, and it bears the signs of much patient thought assisted 
by practical experience.-— 

_ '* We cannot speak too highly of this admirable book, and we trust future editions 
will follow in rapid succession." — Electrical Review, 

*' A valuable work ; written with regard to facts only." — ElectricioM. 

'* This excellent work ... it must be accorded a prominent place among the 
few standard works on the subject." — Electrician (New rorh). 

'* llie book is one which will be read with great interest by all who give thought 
to the s\ihjtcl.*'^Saturday Review, 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING. Arc and Glow Lamps. A 

Practical Handbook on Electric Lighting. By Julius Maier, Ph.D., 
Assoc. Soc. Tel. En?., &c. With 78 Illustrations. Crovm 8vo, pp. 
viii.-376, cloth, 7j. €d. 

The whole system of modem electric illumination is dealt with in this volume. 
It gives a detailed description of all the principal modem generators and lamps, 
together with conductors and the other appliances required in electric light insteU' 
lations. 

It contains also a full account of the various Applications ofEUctric Lighting 
up to recent date. 

" The author has collected all the most recent available information concerning 
the process of manufacture, life, &c. , of arc and glow lamps in a very convenient and 
readable form. Indeed, we do not know any work in which the subject is, on the 
whole, so fuUv handled." — The Engineer, 

** An excellent and useful book. — GUisgow Herald. 
. ** We have no hesitation in recommendmg it."— T'Ai^ Builder, 

" This valuable handbook ought to be in the possession of every one interested in 
artificial lighting."— TVfcr G<u .K^<^<^ 

ON THE CONVERSION OF HEAT INTO WORK. 

A Practical Handbook on Heat-Engines. By William Anderson, 
M.InstCK With 62 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, pp. vilL-252, 
cloth, 6j. 

In Chapter I, the Author deals with a brief investigation of the laws of motion. 
In the next chapter he considers Jhe principles involved in vacilleUions or vibror- 
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tiont. Then follows ike third chapter on the properties of gases. The fourth 
chapter deals with Camot's laws, sources of heat ^ and the properties of fuels. The 
fiftk chapter takes up the blast furnace^ and contains an investigation of the action 
ofaptn as a heat engine. The sixth chapter deals with heat engines proper; while 
tn the seventh, and &st, he considers various forms of the steam engine and their 
characteristics. 
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From beginning to end the book is written for engineers, and it is therefore 
likely to prove more useful to engineers than any work with a similar object produced 
by a nou'practical man for students of physical science. 

*' We nave no hesitation in saying there are young engineers — and a good many 
old engineers too— who can read this book, not onlv with profit, but pleasure ; and 
this is more than can be said of most works on heat. — The Engineer. 

" The volume bristles from beginning to end with practical examples culled from 
ever^ department of technology. In these days of rapid book-making it is quite re- 
freshing to read through a work like this, having originality of treatment stamped oir 
everypage." — Electrical Review, 

'The book is tlie work of a thoroughly practical engineer of high standing in the 
profession." — Eng ineering, 

STUTZER (A,), Nitrate of Soda : Its Importance and Use 

as Manure. A Prize Kssay. By A. Stutzer, Ph.D., President of the 
Agricultural . Experiment Station, Bonn. Re- written and Edited by 
Paul Wagner, Professor, Ph.D., President of the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Darmstadt ; according to the Views of the Committee 
of Judges, partly Considering the Second Prize Essay by Prof. A. 
Damseaux, Gembloux. Crown 8vo, pp. vii.-9S, sewed, 2s. 6d, 



SuRTEES' Society's Pubucations. 

New Volumes, Just Published, 

YORKSHIRE DIARIES AND A UTOBIOGRAPHIES 

IN THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CEN 
TURIES, With Portraits. Vol. 2, 8vo, pp. ii.-i73, cloth, ^s, 6d, 

MEMORIALS OF THE CHURCH OF SS, PETER 

AND WILFHIDy RIPON, Vol. II., 8vo, pp. xii.-398, cloth, 15^. 

Ready y 2 vols.y %V0y pf>, 7il»97o, cloth^ £1 Js, 

TECHNOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OF THE ENG- 
LISH AND GERMAN LANGUAGES, Containing Words and 
Phrases employed in Civil and Military Engineering, Shipbuilding 
and Navigation, Railway Construction, Mechanics, Chemistry, Chemi- 
cal Technology, Industrial Arts, Agriculture, Commerce, Mining, 
Physics, Meteorology, Metallurgy, Mathematics, Astronomy, Mine- 
ralogy, Botany, &c. 

In Co-operation with P. R. Bedson, O. Brandes, M. Briitt, Ch. A. 
Burghardt, Th. Carnelly, J. J. Hummel, J. G. Lunge, J. Liiroth, 
G. Schaffler, W. H. M. Ward, W. Carleton Williams. Edited by 
Gustavus Eger, Professor of the Polytechnic School of Darmstadt, &c 

Vol. I.— English-German. Vol. II.— German-Epglish. 

" A really valuable work, which treats the two languages well and exhaustively, 
and, best of all, correctly. We can confidently recommend it to every one who ha^ 
to work in English and German technical terms." — EngHUeriiq^: 
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Jitst Published^ Vol, /., EngHsh'Spanish^ in super-royal Sva, pp, 873, 

bound in half -morocco X £^\ ids. 

TECHNOLOGICAL DICTIONARY. English-Spanish 

and Spanish-English. Containing Terms employed in the Applied 
Sciences, Industrial Arts, Mechanics, Fine Arts, Metallurgy, Ma- 
chinery, Commerce, Shipbuilding and Navigation, Civil and Military 
Engineering, Agriculture, Railway Construction, Electro-technics, &c. 
By Nestor Ponce de Leon. 

Vol. I. — English-Spanish. 

Vol. II. — Spanish-English. \In Preparation, 

VOLAPUK. — GRAMMAR WITH VOCABULARIES 

OF VOLAPUK (The Language of the World), for all speakers of the 

I English Language. Second (greatly revised) edition. Translated and 

published with the consent of the Inventor, Johann Martin Schleyer, 

By W. A. Seret, certificated teacher of the Universal Language. Crown 

I 8vo., pp. 420, sewed 5^. 6df. cloth 6j. dd. 

» 

81 Select %Wt of m^ittaUv ano €(iM movkfi 
I for tje fetutip of agotiern |Lang:uag:w(. 

FRENCH. - . 
BOSSUT'S FRENCH PHRASE BOOK, New Edi- 

tion. is, 

nELILLES NEW GRADUATED FRENCH 
COURSE. 

The Beginner's Own French Book. 2s. Yity^ 2s, 

Easy French Poetry for Beginners. 25. 

French Grammar. 5^. dd. Key, 3^. 

Repertoire des Prosateurs. 6j. (>d. . 

Modules de Poesie. ds, 

Manuel Etymologique. 2^. 6d. , 

A Synoptical Table of French Verbs, (yd, 

OLLENDORFF {DR. H, G.). New Method pf learning to 

Read, Write, and Speak a Language in Six Months. Adapted to the 
French. New Edition. i2mo, 6s, 6d, Key, 8vo, ^s, 

J>R ACTIO AL MERCANTILE CORRESPONDENCE, 

A Collection of Commercial Letters and Forms, with Explanatory 
Notes and a Vocabulary of Commercial Terms. By Chr. Vogel, 
Ph.D., Commercial School, Geneva. Crown 8vo, cloth. English, 
with French Notes, 4r, dd. French, with English Notes, 4r. dd, 

GERMAN. 
JFLUGEUS' COMPLETE DICTIONARY OF THE 

GERMAN AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES, New Edition. 
I 2 vols., 8vo,;fi I J." Abridged, Royal i8mo, 6j. 
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MODERN GERMAN AUTHORS. With Introduction 

and English Notes. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 

Hofimann, Meister Martin. By F. Lange. u. 6^. 

Heyse, Hans Lange. By A. A. Macdonell. 2^. 

Auerbach, Auf Wache, — Roquette, Der Gefrorene Kuss. By 

A. A. Macdonell. 2s, 
Moser, Der Bibliothekar. By F. I^nge. 2s. 
Ebers, Eine Frage. By F. Storr. 2J. 
Freytag, Die Joumalisten. By F. Lange. 2s. 6d. 
Gutzkow, Zopf und Schwert. By F. I^nge. 2J. 6d, 

OLLENDORFF {DR. H. G.). New Method of learning to 

Read, Write^ and Speak a Language in Six Months. Adapted to the 
German. New Edition. Crown 8vo, ^s, Key, 8vo, ^s. 



ITALIAN. 
BARETTI'S DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 

AND ITALIAN LANGUAGES. New Edition, entirely re- 
written. By G. Comelati and J. Davenport 2 vols. Svo, j^i lor. 

GRAGLIA'S NEW POCKET DICTIONARY OF 

THE ITALIAN AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. With con- 
siderable Additions, and a Compendious Elementary Italian Gram- 
mar. i8mo, cloth, 4r. (}d. 

OLLENDORFF {DR. H G.). New Method of learning to 

Read, Write, and Speak a language in Six Months. Adapted to the 
Italian. New Edition. Crown 8vo, ^s. Key, 8vo, Js. 



SPANISH. 

NE UMAN AND BARETTI 'S DICTION A R Y OF THE 

ENGLISH AND SPANISH LANGUAGES. Revised, 2 vols., 
8vo, £\ %s. Abridged, i8mo, 5^. 

OLLENDORFF {DR. H G.). New Method of learning to 

Read, Write, and Speak a Language in Six Months. Adapted to the 
Spanish. New Edition. Svo, I2x. Key, 8vo, 'js. 
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